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BY MBS. IC. P. BAJSnXA. 

Go forth upon thy mission now, 
Bright Herald of a coming year; 

Oharm every ^eart, smooth every, brow, 
And cane aach eye to sparkle clear : 

Bring ligh^ jid joy to many a hearth 

Upon this cold and selfbh earth. 

We speed thee forth with trusting love, 
To find a lodge in geoial breastB ; 

like Noah sending forth his dove 
To seek for him and his a rest, — 

In the hearts and minds of men then store 

Odd-Fellowahip's most sacred lore. 

And many a heart will bonnd with gladness, 
As thy bright preaeaca cheers the view : 

A foe to don mnui and eadnesa — 
A gift of LoTE and FBiENDSinp tnie. 

May vows, of whioh thou'lt be a token, 

Be sacred kept, ne'er to be broken. 

Then speed thee on thy cheering way ; 

Be thy bright pathway strewn with flowers; 
O^er every heart ahed a bright ray 
Twine roses ronnd the weary hours ; 
f.^ Spread joy and gladness through the earth ; 

f^ Be worthy those who've sent thee forth I 
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Is sending fortiii among yon The Twelfth Volume of onr OflEering, 
it is with pleasure I avail myself of my annnal privilege of holding 
a short conversation with yon. It is seven years since it fell to 
my lot to superintend the preparation of this perennial visitor. 
How fer I have succeeded in pleasing my brethren, I know not. 
The task to me has been one mixed with anxiety and pleasure: 
anxiety, lest I should admit to its pages matter that might become 
pernicious in its tendency, and pleasure that I should be honored 
with such a trust; for I nncerely assure you, that your pure 
pleasure and edification have been my chief aim, rather than any 
gain that might accrue to me. I have heard of but two complaints 
from a few of the Brothers. One was, that the book is too high- 
priced. I am certain that if a fiEiir comparison is made between 
the style of the Offering and works of its dass, they will conclude 
that the price of the Offering is at least twenty per cent, the cheap- 
est. The other complaint is, that it does not contidn enough of 
Odd-Fellowship. To this last complaint, permit me to say, that I 
consider true Odd-Fellowship to consist, not so much in seeking to 
be singular and antiquated, as it is in delighting in the performance 
of the common duties of life, under all circumstances — ^m prosperity 
and adversity — ^for so scarce are such individuals, that if you see a 
man doing deeds of kindness to his fdlow, caring for, and sympa- 
thizing with, those in affliction and distress ; loving his neighbor 
nea/rly as himself; and doing unto others as he would that they 
should do unto him, — ^I say, if you find such a man, you may put 
him down for a very " Odd" Fellow indeed. 

I cannot but express a hope that tins volume may prove the 
best. The one for '63 was produced under a host of difficulties : 
when I look back, it seems a miracle that it ever appeared. More 
time and attention, however, have been bestowed on this occasion. 

13 
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InbustbyI KnrDiTESsI BenbyolenobI SinoebittI Mental Oul- 
tubeI Loye to OhildsenI Ain> sweetest oonfidenoe m a fatth- 

FTJL AND UNCHANGING Gk>Dl ABE THE LEADING TBAITS OF A NOBLE- 
HEABTED OdD FeLLOW. 

Such men, their wives, and children, will delight to pemse the 
stories of ' Grace Elmore,' * First Christmas,' * Constance,' ' Mary 
Leigh,' ^Behekah,' ^ Ralph Heaton,' an4 many other beantifol 
thoughts and effhsions rmming through this Offering. We are 
greatly indebted to our bdoved brother, James Nack, Esq. (the 
mute), for a lovely cluster of poesies : among them are the pieces 
entitled *To My Wife,' * Jane Eyre,' 'New-Year's Hymn,' * Alone,' 
' Sum of Philosophy,' ' Resolution,' ' Love will find out the Way,' 
' Canary Bird,' &c., &c. The elaborate article from the pen of Bro. . 
Austin, *• Rebekah's Kingdom of Peace,' Bro. Lossing's *' American 
Enterprise,' and Bro. Foster's ' Rebekah,' stand as beautifcd pillars 
to our Structure, folly sustaining the glory and value of our Frater- 
nity to society. I have bestowed considerable attention and extra 
expense on the engravings in this volume, six of which are illustra- 
tive of nine different degrees in our Order, executed in the expen- 
sive style of colored printing. Three of the steel engravings have 
been selected from the paintings of that distinguished artist, Wilkie ; 
and the frontispiece will serve as a memento of the elegant Ameri- 
can Crystal Palace, the architectural beauty of which is an honor 
to our country. Our book is thirty-two pages thicker than usual ; 
and, upon the whole, I hope to have the satisfaction of receiving 
the approval of my brethren, in that most substantial way, of pur- 
chasing a copy for themselves. And before closing my chat with 
you, permit me to solicit an article from yourself or friend, either 
in prose or verse, on Odd-Fellowship, or any good and interesting 
subject, for our next annual for 1856 ; so that our foture volumes 
may not only be offerings for, but o^ Odd Fellows, Farewell. 

P. S. — ^We have to apolo^ze to many of our friends, whose arti- 
cles do not appear in this volume. Some were too late for inser- 
tion ; but we trust to include most of them in the next Offering. 

114 TuiAOH-flxmm^ Niw Tobx. 
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ODD-FELLOWS' OFFERING. 



THE GENIUS AND BENEVOLENCE OF ODD-FELLOWSHIE 

BY THOMAB AUSTIN, P. a. 

*' And if thou draw ont thy soul to the huDgiy, and satisfy the afflicted sonl, then 
shall thy light rise in obscurity, and thy darkness be as the noon-day."* 

" And they that be of thee shall bnild the old waste places ; thon shalt raise np the 
foundations of many generations; and thou shalt be called, The jEtepairer of the 
breach, The Eestorer of paths to dwell in.** (Isaiah Ivili. 10, 12.) 

I KNOW of no Institution of the present time, better 
calculated to fraternize the human family, and harmo- 
nize the jarring elements of the moral world, than that 
of Odd-Fellowship. It presents a broad platform, upon 
which the inhabitants of the four quarters of the earth 
can meet to offer up in unison their mutual aspirations 
for the good of the human race. 

It shall not be my purpose to inquire whether it be 
of great antiquity," or of modem origin. The solution 
of such a problem would be a waste of time. Excellence 
and value are not depending on such data. Antiquity 
cannot add to, nor modern origin detract from its intrin- 
sic merits. Hence I will take it up where I find it — ^ia 
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the nineteenth century — in our own day and genera- 
tion. The fame it has acquired its merits have won ; 
and that fame is the gift and reward of Omnipotence. 

Neither shall it be my purpose to inquire into the 
origin of its name, singular as that name may appear. 
I know of no data to throw any light upon such a ques- 
tion ; and if such a discovery could be made, it would 
no more affect the institution than the discovery of the 
origin of my name would influence my moral charac- 
ter. This was a subject over which the Order in this 
country had no control. Hence I will take it as I find 
it-^a name endeared to the brotherhood by its associa- 
tion with acts of benevolence and deeds of mercy. 

And but little need be said of its numerical and 
financial strength. Hence it shall be briefly stated, 
;that the last annual proceedings, of the Grand Lodge of 
the United States, held at the city of Baltimore, Septem- 
ber, 1852, reports: 33 Grand Lodges belonging to the 
Independent Order of Odd Fellows, together with one 
Lodge in Minnesota, and one in New Mexico, and one 
in Honolulu 5 2;729 Subordinate Lodges ; 193,298 
contributing members ; with a yearly revenue of 
$614,721.08. 

The Order in Great Britain numbers nearly three 
hundred thousand contributing members, with a yearly 
revenue of one and a half million of dollar^. Thus the 
Order in these two countries contains the astonishing 
number of nearly, half ^a. million members, and a reve- 
nue of three millions of dollars, with a surplus fund of 
«,bout six millions. What bounds can the mind per- 
ceive to the influence of an Listitution of such vast 
zmmbersandwealtki And be it remembered, these 
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500,000 members are all men, representing an aggre- 
gate population of at least three millions. 

Thus from small beginnings, it has gone on from 
triumph to triumph, overspreading every state in the 
Union, together with Great Britain, and its Dependen- 
cies ; binding together tens of thousands in a glorious 
brotherhood — a league of peace and love — drawing 
together many of the disjointed elements of the moral 
world, and building them into a beautiflilly harmonious 
temple, whose foundation is Friendship, Love, and 
Truth. 

Progress is its destiny, and peace its mission. The 
foe of despotism, it claims no affinity with either scep- 
tre or mitre ; the universal prevalence of the principles 
which it inculcates being absolutely essential to human 
freedom and human well-being. It makes no war upon 
society; but advances noiselessly and successfully by 
the power of its inherent vitality, and by its own in- 
strumentalities of good. 

It has accomplished, and is accomplishing, a glori- 
ous mission, conquering by its silent appeals to the 
highest and noblest attributes of man's nature ; run- 
ning in conflict with no good institution, nor with the 
political creed, correct moral principle, or Christian 
feeling of any ; but creating in the minds of men a 
fraternal spirit in place of mutual distrust, and assist- 
ing in their most pressing need. And many a widow's 
heart has been made to sing for joy, many a fatherless 
child been cherished within its fraternal embrace, 
many a sigh of sorrow and moan of the miserable have 
been changed to songs of hope and joy, by its silent 
miniatrationa. Indeed, it needs no eloquence to 
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portray its usefulness and moral excellence, stand- 
ing, as it does, in its own sublimity, virtue, and 
truth. 

Claiming so much, it is due to the wninitiated that 
an attempt be made to answer some of the principal 
objections honestly brought against it, illustrate its 
principles, and unfold so much of its external and in- 
ternal machinery as shall be found consistent with the 
moral obligations which I — together with every Odd 
Fellow — ^took upon myself when I entered within its 
sacred circle. To those of us who have been admitted 
to membership, the colors and the emblems of the 
Order are all simple, and easily understood; but to 
those who have been mere spectators from without, 
these have appeared scarcely any thing but a mean- 
ingless display of brilliant colors and imagery, without 
meaning, and intended to answer no useful end. But 
the effort shall be, in the few subsequent pages of this 
essay, to dispel all such impressions ; and by rolling 
up the curtain which has appeared to hide so much 
mystery, give an insight into the meaning of the coloi-s 
and emblems of this glorious temple of moral beauty, 
and also explain the duties and obligations enjoined by 
Odd-Fellowship. 

Hence, upon the threshold of the subject, I will say, 
that from the first initiatory step, to the consummation 
of the last degree, all the signs, colors, and emblems 
of the various degrees are singularly significant, each 
and all representing or illustrating some great truth, 
desired end, social good, or some moral principle ; and 
it may be said, too, that in the whole round of Odd- 
Fellowship there is no meaningless formality, nor dead 
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ceremonial ; for there is scarcely a Christian grace^ or 
a moral excellence, but is illustrated by some signifi- 
cant sign, or emblem, or color, of one or the other of 
the several degrees. 

The existence -of the Order is well known, but there 
are few who really understand it in its true light. 
Some view it simply in the light of an institution of 
pecuniary benefit, calculating the profit or loss, in dol- 
lars and cents, attendant upon a connection with it; 
comparing it solely to a Life-insurance company, issuing 
its policies for a certain pecuniary consideration, and 
running its various risks in proportion to the health, 
age, and probable longevity of its several members. 

N^ow, just here, against such a low, selfish view of 
the Order it were as well to enter an earnest protest, 
and say at once that this is not Odd-Fellowship. And, 
furthermore, that any one who may have united with 
this sole end in view, has altogether mistaken his obliga- 
tions, and the duties which those obligations enjoined 
upon him, and in spirit is not an Odd Fellow — he 
knows not even the first principles of Odd-Fellowship. 

But it is indeed true, and at once admitted, that the 
pecuniary matters of the Order, from necessity, form 
one important feature, as means to an end, enabling 
the brotherhood to take care of its sick, minister to the 
temporal wants of its needy members, protect the 
widow and orphan, and bury its dead. But beyond, 
in this direction, it can go no further. And never was 
there a greater error than to suppose that this is all of 
Odd-Fellowship. 

But it is averred that higher objects are to be gained 
by becoming an Odd Fellow than these materialities. 
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Principles are inculcated which strengthen the fonnda- 
tions of society, and promote order and harmony in the 
great social system. Its objects are to cause men to be 
better acquainted with each other, drawing them 
together by the development of the best and kindliest 
feelings of human nature: to bring out whatever of 
good may be contained within the heart; and by a 
constant interchange of kind words and kind treatment, 
so subdue the evil nature writhin, that man may recog- 
nize in his fellow-man triily a brother. Its objects are 
to fraternize the human femily by the recognition of 
the great principle that all men should be brothers in 
feeling, as well as name, no matter of what kindred, 
nation, or tongue. Its objects are to elevate a beacon- 
iight high up above the storm of dissension, heart- 
burning, domination, fraud, and violence, those con- 
tending elements of discord which constitute the turbid 
waves of life's tumultuous ocean, and invite all to come 
and rally under one common standard, in the name 
and behalf of Friendship, Love, and Truth. Its objects 
are to hasten the coming of that day — ^by its expan- 
sive benevolence, and blissftil teachings — when men 
" shall beat their swords into ploughshares, and their 
spears into pruning hooks : when nation shall not lift 
up sword against nation, neither learn war any more." 

These are conceived to be some of the objects of Odd- 
Fellowship, and in no other light must the Order be 
viewed ; and whoever does connect himself with it, 
with such objects in view, will make the true-hearted 
Odd Fellow, and will be known and appreciated as 
such by the world. 

Although the Order in the United States has been in 
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existence more than one third of a century, yet a vast 
amount of misunderstanding prevails as to what Odd- 
Fellowshij) really is; and perhaps in no case more so 
than in relation to its — so called — secrets and mysteries. 
Objections are also urged against it of being exclusive 
— hence can claim nothing of a charitable' or beffievoterit 
chai-acter; and that the secrecy of its operations justly 
render it liable to suspicion, and is equally opposed to 
a large philanthropy, and the genius of the government 
under which we live^ 

Now, with respect to the wonderfully hidden miys- 
teries of Odd-Fellowship, which are supposed by some 
to act like a potent spell, or wand of a miagician, sus- 
ceptible of transforming men into beings supernatural, 
to hold converse, in sepulchral voice, with the shadowy 
forms of good or evil spirits of another world — all that 
need be said is, that Odd Fellows are neither magi- 
cians, wizards, nor spirit-rappers. But, on the contrary, 
are brothers, husbands, fathers, and, we trust. Chris- 
tian men, full of responsibility to their families, society, 
and of obligation to God. * 

They make no endeavor by magic circles, and dis- 
tortions of countenance, to disturb the spirits of the 
dead; they need neither their aid nor advice, their 
business being with the living. Nor do they require 
the sleigh t-o'-h and trickeries of the magician for present 
conduct, nor the vaticinations of witch or wizard as to 
future guidance. The great volumes of nature and in- 
spiration are spread before them, and they,- for ^ them, 
are all-sufficient. In the former may be found order, 
beauty, and majesty. All that delight the eye, grat- 
ify the taste, and charm the ear exist around in endless 
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profiisioD. In the latter, may be found the solemn 
prophesjings of the past ; and a code of moral ethics 
that could have emanated from no other source than 
Omnipotence ; where are recorded with pen immortal 
all that is necessary for present happiness and future 
well-being. These great volumes are the sources of 
knowledge wherein Odd Fellows read the inward sen- 
timents of their own souls, and they constitute the 
foundation upon which the whole superstructure of Odd- 
Fellowship rests. 

Within the Lodge-rooms nothing is known of the 
supematurally wonderful or shadowy mystical. To say 
the least, Odd Fellows possess the ordinary common 
sense of the average of men, and exercise it, too, in the 
sam0 degree, in their business transactions, as other 
men and other institutions do in theirs. The constitu- 
tions and laws of Lodges, and the proceedings of the 
Grand Lodges are all made public as the doings of any 
legislative or clerical body of men, so that scarcely a 
word need be said in reply to the objection of secrecy, 
it being one that, in some measure, will apply to 
all institutions and associations, and also to the pri- 
vate affairs of all individuals. Truly considered, it is 
no objection at all. The objects of Odd-Fellowship 
are, or may be, "known of all men," its only secret 
being in the mode of conducting its business operations 
and the forms of conferring its various degrees. A 
certain degree of secrecy, from the very nature of the 
case, is absolutely- necessary to eflSciency. By signs 
and pass-words, only known to the initiated, the brothers 
are everywhere able to recognize each other — ^by these 
it is at once known who have claims upon the Order, 
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who are worthy, and who are not. Bj no other means 
could so great an engine of practical benevolence, and 
far-reaching sympathy and assistance, be held together 
over so wide an extent of the earth's surface. Of 
itself, the secrecy is nothing ; but as means to an end, 
it is all-important. Every family has its secrets, which 
must be held sacred from the world. Every merchant 
has his business secrets, which he has no right to ex- 
pose, and which he could not without involving pecu- 
niary loss or dishonor. And we too, as Odd Fellows, 
have our secrets, which belong to us alone ; and it 
would do no one any good, out of the Order, to know 
the way we conduct our business, nor who are the re- 
cipients of our benevolence. 

Among others who are opposed to us, may be found 
members of Christian chtirches, having imbibed an 
impression from some unknown source that Odd-Fel- 
lowship is not in harmony with the Christian church. 
Never was there in existence a greater error of fact 1 
Yet of such we shall not complain ; for this number of 
our opponents is becoming every day less, numbering, 
as we do, among our ranks many of the brightest orna- 
ments of the Christian church. Of those, however, 
who do yet oppose us, we shall neither censure nor con- 
demn, nor hold any controversy. Our arguments shall 
be our principles and our works. " By their fruits ye 
shall know tJiem?^ But we will ask them to walk with 
us through the beautiful groves and shady retreats of 
our glorious and beautiful temple ; and partake of the 
feast of good things which may always be found at the 
perpetual banquet there ever ready for every true wor- 
shipper of Truth. And we would also ask them to 
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cast aside all nart'ow-minded prejudices and bigotry, 
to let their minds go free, and be enlarged ; for within 
our borders there is room enough for every child of 
humanity to grow, expand, and overflow with the love 
a gracious God made him to overflow with. 

There are others who are opposed to us with charges 
of our becoming a great political machiney that shall 
be able eventually to control the politics of the country. 
To this objection shall be urged, that no fears need be 
entertained of our ever becoming a political machine ; 
for, in politics, as religion, we have members of every 
political party and religious creed, and probably, too, 
about equally balanced. Hence the common sense 
alone of every man would teach him that the moment 
any thing of a sectarian or political character should be 
introduced,'that instant the great body would be shook 
to its centre, and, in a very short space of time, every 
element decompose, and be scattered beyond the pos- 
sibility of ever reuniting. 

Institutions, like individuals, have particular spheres 
of influence ; and it is only by confining themselves to 
those given orbits, that they can act with any degree of 
efficiency. If their objects be noble, they all move un- 
der one great law — the central law of love-^and can no 
more conflict with each other than do the planets of the 
solar system in their revolutions round the sun. 

Within our institution, the brothers assume certain 
obligations with regard to each other; but this does not 
imply a disregard of those which forever rest upon all 
men by virtue of their common humtoity . " 

It is true that there are a great many corporate 
bodies in existence to benefit the human family ; but 



while thiey exist only as* bodies, with more head than 
heart, we profess to exist as bodies with more heart 
than head. And this is one of the brightest features 
of otir Order ; for we have to do with that which they 
do not, and that is the social relations of life. The 
sphere of our operation is closer, more immediate, 
more intimate, and more effective for good. We pro- 
fess to exist as brothers, to assist each other in sickness, 
sympathize with each other in distress, and, if possible, 
sound the depths of each other's affliction. 

It may be told us that we have poor-houses, alms- 
houses, and hospitals, where the distressed, the sick, 
the widow, and the fatherless can find relief These 
institutions, doubtless, are all good in their places, as 
far as they go, aud reflect the highest honor upon the 
country whete they exist. But something more is 
needed in distress, or sickness, than the doctor and his 
medicines, the cold attentions of a hired nurse, or the 
soup and rice of a poor-house or alms-house. There is 
such a principle as sympathy in the world, which in 
many cases is more beneficial to the sufferer than 
doctor, medicine, or hired nurse. 

How often, when on the sick-couch, has the counte- 
nance been cheered by the visit of a friend I one whom 
we feel really cares for us, and sympathizes with us ^ 
entering into all our little wants, Immoring our little 
whims, speaking affectionately, soothingly, and encour- 
agingly. Oh, how much good does such medicine as 
this do ! How healing to the stricken soul such balm 
as this!-'' Where can we find it? Not surely in insti- 
tutions of public charity ; that would be impossible, 
from the very nature of their position. But to this end 
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is an Odd Fellows' Lodge instituted, and may be all 
summed up in the words of the Grand Lodge of the 
United States to the Subordinate Lodges : " We com- 
mand you to visit the sick, relieve the distressed, bury 
the dead, assist the widow, and educate the orphan." 

Here, however, in this connection it shall be observed 
that Odd-Fellowship is not considered the universal 
panacea for all the ills of life. Error is too deeply 
seated in the social system ; the interests of the 
human world are too varied and entangled to be 
easily righted. The philosophy of the human mind, 
and the origin and cause of evil have puzzled the 
greatest men of all ages of the world. But for our 
purpose, it is enough to know that misery, oppression, 
and suffering exist, and that it is for us, as Odd Fel- 
lows, to do all the good we can to remove the evils 
which surround us on every side, minister to the 
wants, and lighten the burdens of our fellow-men. 
This is all we claim. "We do not, however, expect to 
move along without opposition. No truth of any mo- 
ment will ever become established without it, until the 
nations of the earth are gathered within the folds of 
Odd-Fellowship, and placed in harmony with the laws 
of the universe, chanting, in unison with universal 
nature, a loud anthem of love and good-will to man. 

But we all know that, at the present time, this is not 
the case. The world presents a vastly different pic- 
ture. Society appears in the light of a great antagon- 
ism — the hand of every man against the whole, and the 
whole against every man. That which is my interest is 
that of any other individual. From the cradle to 
the grave, we have to contend with overwhelming 
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oppositions. Vice, poverty, and oppression exist in 
every form ; and misery, licentiousness, envy, jealousy, 
selfishness, and injustice are all in activity around us. 

Tlie philanthropist has often grieved over and exam- 
ined this circle of human wretchedness, without being 
able to discern a single point to begin at to remove 
those frightful evils; and many a time the musical 
string of the musician has broken just as he has tuned 
his instrument to the nicest harmony. Now what can 
be done to unravel these jarring interests, and harmo- 
nize these active antagonisms. It must be confessed 
that, as individuals, we can do but little ; but as bodies, 
we can do a great deal. Hence every Institution that 
can be established to bring men nearer together, to 
bind closer the bonds of brotherhood, to create better 
feelings between man and man, so that they under 
stand each other and their wants better, in the name 
of Heaven let us have them. Men are wide enough 
apart, their interests are sufficiently adverse, without 
the effort on the part of any to widen the breach ; 
and he who succeeds in adding one ray of comfort to 
the disconsolate soul, or weaving one chord to bind in 
closer union the jarring elements of the moral world, 
has done a deed that an angel will record to his account 
in the archives of Heaven. Hence every Lodge estab- 
lished, that carries out its own behests, is one step 
gained in the ascending scale of human progress. It 
is so much done towards bringing the human world out 
of the failures and wrongs which have swelled and 
surged over it during a long night of grief and dis- 
comfort. 

Some may doubt the Ability of Lodges to accomplish 
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the amount of good here claimed ; but there is no 
amount of good that they cannot accomplish if they 
carry out their own principles of Friendship, Love, and 
Truth. 

These are the essential principles upon which the 
Order is based, and are illustrated by Three Links of a 
Chain. 

Friendship, Love, and Truth ! Three strands of the 
cord that bind the moral and spiritual universe to the 
Throne of the Eternal. An Listitution based upon 
such principles must aim at immortality, cannot exist 
without exerting an influence for good. 

Friendship is the first person of this glorious trinity 
— the first link of this emblematic chain. This princi- 
ple is as necessary to the existence, of the Order as the 
existence of the sun to the physical world. 

True friendship moves along silently, uncontamina- 
ted by the breath of slander, and unchecked by the 
efforts of envy, prejudice, or malice. It is a comforter 
in sickness, a helper in distress, and a sweetener of 
our joys. It tramples upon formality, sets aside in- 
terests, knows of no obligations, and admits no equiv- 
alents. It knows of neither climate, country, language, 
nor creed. The friend in need is a fi*iend indeed ; and 
one upon whom can be depended in the hour of adver- 
sity, is an angel of mercy. 

Man is a social being; he loves the voice of kindness 
and sympathy. He loves, too, the social hour. To 
gather around the hearth, or the festive board, with 
those he loves, constitutes one of the sweetest charms 
of his short existence. Scarcely any thing should in- 
duce us to violate its claims,^or turn recreant to its 
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demands. Many a small act of kindness towards a 
needy brother, perhaps forgotten by ns, is never forgot- 
ten by the recipient, and will be found registered to 
the credit side of om* account on the records of eterni- 
ty. Sorrow, like a stream, may lose itself in many 
channels, while joy, like a ray of the sun, reflects with 
greater ardor and quickness when it rebounds upon a 
man from the breast of his friend. ' 

Suffer this principle to die in our Order, and reduce 
it simply to a benefit society, it would not exist ten 
years ; irretrievable ruin would certainly follow. This 
thought is well deserving serious attention. 

Love is the second principle of this glorious trinity, 
and the second link of this emblematic chain ; it is the 
prevailing attribute of Deity : "God is Love." 

Love is the great centre around which revolves aH 
that is refulgent, and beautiful, and perfect, and holy, 
aftd good. It is divine ; it is infinite. It has neither 
height nor breadth, length nor depth. It is the inmost 
centre of Christianity — ^the great attractive principle 
of the moral and spiritual universe. It is the main- 
spring of every good action, drawing towards it purity 
of thought and holy affection. It is this principle that 
attunes th^ harps of angels, who, in sweet numbers, 
breathe jflie love of their Creator. It was this that 
awoke the echoes of eternity, and caused the morning 
stars to sing creation's birth; that attuned. Judah's 
harp to numbers that made the Pagan mountains shake, 
and Zion's cedars bow ; that brought the Son of the 
Great Infinite from his high abode, accompanied with 
a h^^y^ftly host, singing " peace on earth and good- 
will to man," ' 
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This principle is placed in a very conspicuous rela- 
tion in our emblematic chain, so that all things within 
and without may be tested by it. It proclaims to the 
world that while we have established it as a guide to 
om* conduct within, none need have any fears from 
without of becoming one of us ; for all are assured that 
"love casteth out fear;" and wherever this principle 
rules, there will be harmony, and an earnest desire to 
benefit each other, from the inward satisfaction of doing 
good, which in all cases affords the highest degree of 
happiness. And when brethren dwell together in unity, 
it forms a pleasing scene — a scene over which the an- 
gels of heaven may delight. Let every Odd Fellow 
then endeavor to foster and promote this feeling, that 
we may resemble those celestial beings who live in 
mutual harmony and felicity in the world above. 

Truth is the third link of this golden chain, and is 
implied in the principle of love ; jone cannot operate 
except on the basis of the other. It is indestructible 
as the pillars of heaven — ^the immutable basis on which 
rests the Eternal Throne. Works of art may crumble 
to dust, solid rocks decompose, and all nations dissolve, 
but truth will live forever. 

It is of immense importance to the existence of 
the Order. It is its bond, and the foundation of all 
that confidence and intercourse which subsist among 
us as Odd Fellows. It is the foundation of our present 
enjoyment ; and on the veracity of our brothers is de- 
pending our future success : let but one be deceived, 
all confidence in us would at once be at an end. "We 
should be viewed as deceivers holding up false lights to 
deceive the unwary, and thereby bring upon ourselves 
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universal censure. It would involve an impeachment 
of our veracity and integrity. By making proclamation 
of this principle, we ask our fellow-men to confide in 
us, assuring them that whatever we promise we will 
perform ; that we • are neither perjurers, hypocrites, 
nor religious impostors ; but men, able and willing to 
perform all that we promise. 

The admission of a Candidate to membership is to 
him an important event. He is about to assume new 
obligations and duties towards himself and his fellow- 
man. From that hour, he commences a new existence 
— a regeneration from that spirit of selfishness and ex- 
clusiveness which freezes iail .thjdfinV Sympathetic feel- 
ing^ and generous principles- which should possess a 
human soul. The web of Jusmprd'and^stocial existence 
is about to be unravelled, and he inyestedrwith feelings 
and associations to which he in all-probability had been 
a stranger. He is about to demote 'his life to deeds 
of friendship, Christian charity, and brotherly love. 
Hence, to such offices of human benefaction, one must 
come with clean hands ; for no impurity should pollute 
the sacred retreats devoted to suck exalted mission. 

To become an Odd Fellow, therefore, is more than 
the mere fact of going through the form and ceremony 
of initiation : these, however important, are but means 
to an end. The Initiate assumes obligations of an ex- 
alting character ; a new field'^f 'duty and labor is laid 
before him, that will yield a rich recompense for all his 
labor. As no man ever yet regretted a good action in 
the cause of human suffering, nor comftiitted self-de- 
struction from the reflection of his good deeds, so will 
no Odd Fellow ever regret the obligations imposed 

3 
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upon him by his initiation to membership, if he fulfil 
and carry them out. Acts of kindness and genefosity 
afford large profits to the giver ; and so will every Odd 
Fellow find if he act out the instructions he receives 
during his progress in Odd-Fellowship. 

But in order to become one of our Fraternity, it is 
necessary that he be previously proposed for member 
ship ; his character referred to a committee, who make 
the necessary inquiries, and if found worthy is balloted 
to membership ; and then must pass through certain 
initiatory forms, and assimie obligations, which will 
eventually lead him to Truth. 

The charges administered to him are instructive, 
suggestive, solemn, and sublime. He, in company with^ 
a brother of the Order, enters at the portals of the 
Temple, guarded by Faith and Charity. Faith in- 
quires of the brother what stranger he has in his com- 
pany ; and upon being informed that he is one who 
has become dissatisfied with himself by simply supply- 
ing his own wants, and wishes a wider field of useful- 
ness where Friendship, Love, and Truth assert their 
mild dominion, and to be admitted to membership with 
the noble band who worship in that Court of Honor — 
asks if the stranger .be willing to attach his name to 
the scroll of worthies who have passed through the 
ordeal to the full finiition of all the honors pertaining 
to membership. The answer being in the affirmative. 
Charity wishes him at once admitted, and encourages 
him with kind words, telling him to neither falter, fail, 
nor weary, proAising him her company to the end of 
ihis journey; assuring him also, that nothing shall hin- 
der him from proceeding if his motives be pure, and if 
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he maintain his courage and honor, which are absolutely 
necessary to be tested before he can be prepared for 
such noble and exalted employment as he is seeking. 
He is at once admitted to the door, where he asks and 
receives, seeks and finds, knocks and it is opened unto 
him. 

The Candidate is then within a retreat dedicated to 
Peace and Love. Shut in amid solemn silence, away 
from the noise and vice of the busy world, his mind is 
led to deep reflection upon the vanity of all earthly 
things ; of the sad spectacle which the world presents 
to a serious and reflecting mind ; of the millions 
who, wrapt in their own selfishness, toil on, seem- 
ingly ignorant of the mutability of rank, wealth, and 
power. 

Such reflections naturally lead the mind to a contem- 
plation of the efiects of the disorder of the moral world, 
and the certainty of death. He thinks of the generous 
hearts that feci for the misery of others, and of the 
unfeeling ones that look on with cold indifference. His 
pride is humbled. He is awoke to a sense of the duty 
he owes to himself, and of his responsibility to his God. 
In view of these, his sympathies are enlisted ; his feel- 
ings are awakened to the solemn fact, that as he is but 
dust, so to dust must he return ; and tJiat will be all 
which will remain, not only of him, but of the millions 
who now are acting out the various parts of the drama 
on the great theatre of human life. 

The solemn admonition these thoughts afford, prepare 
his mind for the voice of wisdom speaking from the 
experience of the past, that " the righteous are not for- 
saken, nor their seed beg bread ;" and that the best and 
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surest protection against the trials of life is to be found 
in the practice of Friendship, Love, and Truth. 

Then the mind of the Candidate is enlightened as to 
the spirit of Odd-Fellowship,^and he is at liberty to re- 
ceive the obligation, which is conformable to every 
moral and social obligation ; conflicting with no duty 
he owes to himself, femily, friends, society, or his God ; 
but, on the contrary, urges upon him the necessity of 
being faithful and virtuous in all his dealings with his 
fellow-man, and thus procure their esteem, and to let 
them see that these are the peculiar traits of character 
of every good Odd Fellow. He is welcomed amid a 
band of brothers, who assure him that in that court of 
honor he has nothing to fear. It is only by the heart 
that men are known, and not by outward professions of 
goodness and benevolence, although they may possess 
a captivating exterior. 

He is instructed in the signs peculiar to this degree, 
which all contain a deep significance, and must be kept 
a profound secret, the all-seeing eye of God being ever 
upon him ; and that we are all held together by a chain 
— strong and imperishable — in one vast, fraternal union. 

Having passed the threshold of Odd-Fellowship, he 
is reminded of the darkness of the human mind, and 
of his ignorance in relation to his future destiny — of 
that slavery of soul to all those objects which so often 
excite the passionate ambition of man. Then of the 
perfect freedom which the virtuous enjoy in the absence 
of sensuality and passion, and of love as the great 
remedy of all social evils. He is then led to perceive 
the true objects of Odd-Fellowship, which recognize 
the whole brotherhood of man. 
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This is the great fraternal principle of the Order, 
teaching the lesson that as God is the author of our 
existence, so should we recognize each other as the off- 
spring of the same Parent. Therefore, being brothers, 
our intercourse with* each other should be marked by 
Friendship, Love, and Truth, and be ever ready to as- 
sist each other in the day of trial. 

The Candidate is given emphatically to understand 
that we have nothing to do with any religious sects or 
political parties, nor with the classifications of human 
society. But all, as Odd Fellows, are equal. That no 
man can be an Odd Fellow unless he be a good citizen, 
yielding a ready obedience to its laws, dealing justly 
with his fellow-man, and feeling grateful to his God. 

Such are the first principles of Odd-Fellowship, 
which, as the candidate advances, he will more clearly 
understand, but will not be able to appreciate its excel- 
lence until he shall have passed through, and examined 
all the hidden chambers of this glorious temple of 
human fraternity. 

In addition to the above, he is not to look upon 
Odd-Fellowship as a mere beneficiary society, whose 
sole object is the relief of its members during sickness, 
" relieve the distressed, bury the dead, and educate the 
orphan ;" but endeavor to elevate the character of man, 
and extend the field of his usefulness, by teaching the 
true fraternal relation which all men occupy, one 
towards the other, and thus control the elements of 
discord, and calm the storm of human passion. 

In this degree are taught the foundation principles 
of the Order, and all the other degrees are built upon 
this. Being the different parts of the same structure, 
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an individual, by simply passing through this initiatory 
degree, would know no more of Odd-Fellowship than 
of the interior of a beautiful temple by passing only 
its vestibule. It is necessary that he pass through all 
the degrees, before he can see it in all its beauties. 

There are many friends, however, who, it must be 
admitted, join the Order merely for its insurance against 
sickness — take the first step and go no further. Such 
brothers know but little of the intrinsic excellences of 
that Institution with which they have connected them- 
selves. It is the same with us, in this respect, as with 
every other institution of good. One must work in it, 
study its features, ascertain its tendencies, and take an 
active part in it : then the assertion shall be made — ^no 
one Can do this without loving it for the beautiful les- 
sons it inculcates, the lofty feelings it inspires, the 
obligations it imposes, and the delightftil responsibili- 
ties it incurs. 

The fact of unworthy men occasionally gaining 
admittance into our ranks, militates nothing against 
the name or usefulness of the Order. We must all 
remember that among the twelve apostles there was a 
Judas ; and also that the sons of God — mentioned in the 
book of Job — could not go up to worship, but Satan 
must go also ; and not only accompany them, but 
claim the- right to do so. Consequently, of what ap- 
pears to be inherent in the constitution of things, none 
must complain. We have as large a share of the vii 
tuous and intelligent portion of the community among 
us as any other Institution, and some of them the 
brightest ornaments of humanity. 

The only Eegalia a newly initiated brother is allowed 
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to wear is a white apron, without fringe or ornament. 
White being an emblem of purity, and illustrates that 
the Initiate is but in the infancy of the Order — in the 
germ* waiting the natural growth and development of 
its beauties, before he will be able to thoroughly un- 
derstand and make a practical application of the great 
lessons in which he has thus far been instructed. 

The emblems of this degree are : ^ 

1. The All-seeing Eye^ enveloped in a blaze of light 
and glory, with the motto beneath. In God we trust. 
This emblem, with its motto, is first and most signifi- 
cant. It reminds the Initiate of the words of the 
Psalmist, " If I say, surely the darkness shall cover 
me ; even the night shall be light about me. Tea, the 
darkness hideth not from thee ; but the night shineth 
as the day : the darkness and the light are both alike 
to thee." It also teaches him that in God alone he 
must put his trust ; and that although the business of 
an Odd Fellow may be transacted in secret, with closed 
doors, yet he cannot escape the Omniscient Eye, which 
pierces into the secret purposes of every heart, scan- 
ning all his doings, noting the purity of his thoughts, 
the spring of all his actions, and the secret motives 
which induced him to become one of the brotherhood. 

As he is assured that not even a sparrow falls to the 
ground without the notice of his Heavenly Father, so 
he must keep in mind that He has heard his promises 
and witnessed liis obligations, and that he will be held 
accountable for the manner, as a good Odd Fellow, in 
which he discharges the trust committed to his care. 

2. The Heart and Hand. This emblem of an open 
hand, with a human heart lying upon it, instructs the 
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brother that these two should ever go together; that 
whenever he has the heart to feel, he should possess 
the hand to. give; that both heart and hand should be 
,ever open and ready to respond to acts of beneficence 
and generosity. It also reminds him that, with him, 
there should be no concealment of motive, but every 
thing said and done should be in a spirit of honesty 
d candor. David said that . " his soul was contin- 
ally in his hand, yet he did not forget God's law." 
Meaning, doubtless, that whatever the conduct of 
others might be towards him, it was his duty — ^in view 
of his obligations to God — to discharge faithfully the 
important trusts committed to his keeping. 

3. The Axe and the Three Links. That part of 
this emblem which represents the axe was probably 
suggested by that portion of the New Testament, "And 
now also the axe is laid unto the root of the trees : 
every tree therefore which bringeth not forth good 
fruit is hewn down ;". and that of the Three Links, by 
the emblems of the Order, Friendship, Love, and Truth. 
The axe is illustrative of Divine truth, "which must be 
applied by the brother in cutting away all the obnox- 
ious weeds of selfishness, and all desires of an evil 
tendency fron^ his heart, in order to the growth and 
full development of the great principjes upon which the 
Order is based. 

4. The Skull and the Crossed Bones, This emblem 
signifies mortality ; and is designed to teach the brother 
the solemn lesson of what he is, and what he is sure to 
become, and finally the condition of the whole human 
race. The momentous question of man's mortality 
being one that seemingly makes but a faint impression 
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and affects him the least, this emblem is designed to 
impress upon his memory that there is nothing less 
perishable than himself; that death is in his very 
frame ; that in the midst of life he is in death ; that 
the King of Terrors reigns supreme in all the vicissi- 
tudes of natural things ; and is the Great Leveller of 
high and low, rich and poor, and has equally con- 
demned king and subject, master and slave, conqueror, 
philosopher, orator, and poet. 

This emblem teaches all, that, however healthy and 
vigorous we may each of us be, sooner or later some of 
us will be laid upon beds of sickness, requiring the 
assistance of the member^, of the Lodge ; and should 
death visit any of our number, we have duties to per- 
form in obedience to our obligations : that of commit- 
ting their mortal remains to the tomb, assisting the 
widows, and protecting the orphans. 

5. The Bee Hive, This emblem illustrates order, 
industry, obedience, and association. It illustrates that 
order is absolutely necessary to the consummation of 
every desired end. It is heaven's first law, and reigns 
throughout the physical universe. It teaches also that 
whoever unites with our fraternity must come in the 
prescribed manner, not by climbing over the wall, and 
endeavoring to enter some other way ; but enter at 
the door, pass through the initiatory ceremony, and 
be instructed in the signs and pass-words — ^those mu- 
tual recognitions — ^peculiar to Odd Fellows. In order 
to reach a suffering brother at the extremes of the 
Union, he must accomplish that end by the estab- 
lished rules, and in the prescribed form. 

This emblem also teaches the brother that he should 
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be ever diligent in good works ; that the needy he 
must not send empty away; and wherever he hears 
the sighing of sorrow, the appeals of the destitute, or 
the moanings of the broken-hearted, he must be quick 
in his ministrations of mercy; that indeed he must 
labor faithfully as a member of the Order, in any posi- 
tion the members of his Lodge may think proper to 
appoint him, and thus speedily become an active, 
industrious, and faithful co-worker in the great work of 
human amelioration. Also that he must labor diligent- 
ly, like the bee, in the summer of his existence, by 
gathering from day to day, so that when he arrive at 
the winter of his existence, his store may be sufficient 
to afford him ease and plenty. 

He is also taught, that as subordination is absolutely 
necessary to good government, so must he be willing 
to obey the laws, conform to the regulations, and yield 
at all times a ready compliance with all the demands 
which the benevolence of the Order may make upon 
him. 

He is further instructed, by this emblem, that as the 
bee in its associated capacity, by incessant labor, can 
accomplish comparatively such great results, so we, as 
Odd Fellows, can, if we will, by our industry, and in 
our associated capacity, accomplish the great end for 
which the Order was designed. In this illustration 
may be seen the fact, that what would be impossible 
for an individual to accomplish, is rendered easy by 
the combined efforts of a Lodge, and that when the 
members all labor to effect the same object, the end 
desired is certain, and the result incalculable. 

This beautiful emblem, in its universality of applica- 
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tion, teaches us all that, like the bee^ we should im- 
prove every opportunity during the summer of life, of 
doing good, that we may lay up for ourselves in the 
heavens a great harvest of love, truth, beneficent wQ>ks, 
and glad hearts. This is treasure that will never fail! 
and then, where our treasures are will our hearts be 
also I 

After a newly initiated brother has become acquainted 
with the elementary principles of Odd-Fellowship, he 
is then prepared to advance further. If this be his 
desire, as it should, he must obtain a certificate from 
his Lodge to receive the higher degrees, to enable him 
to enter into new obligations, and a more extended field 
of usefulness. 

The next degrees are : first, the White Degree ; the 
second, or Covenant Degree ; third^ or Koyal Blue De- 
gree ; fourth, or Remembrance Degree ; fifth, or Scar- 
let Degree. 

The regalia of the first, or White Degree, "is a white, 
collar and white apron, trimmed with ribbon or fringe, 
and ornamented with a 'white rosette on the collar, and 
on the apron any emblems of the initiatory, or of this 
degree."* 

The color of this degree signifies Faith, Fidelity, and 
Purity. This color, in the sacred writings, illustrates 
the highest degree of purity. In the vision of Daniel, 
" The Ancient of Days did sit, whose garment was 
white as snow." And in prophecy, the same writer 
says, " Many shall be j^urified and made white.^'^ The 
apostle John — referring to the general Resurrection — 
says, " 1 saw a great white throne." 

* Odd FeUows' Manual, p. 116. 
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The heads and hands of the priests, when they offered 
their bloodless sacrifices to Fides, situated near the 
Capitol of Kome, were covered with a white doth. 
The symbols of this goddess — called by Virgil " Cana 
JFMes^^ — ^were a white dog, symbolizing Faith; and 
two young virgins, clad in white vestments, shaking 
hands, signifying their Faith for future Friendship.* 
And perhaps the fair reader will pardon us if we say, 
that there is no color of vestment that imparts to her 
such an appearance of modesty and angelic purity, as 
that of white. 

The emblems of this degree are : 

1. The Shvnmg Sim. This emblem reminds the In- 
itiate of the impartiality and benevolence of God in 
causing the sun to shine upon the evil and the good, 
and that he must let his ^^ light so shine before men that 
they, seeing his good works, may glorify their Father 
who is in heaven." As all things droop and mourn 
when the light of the sun is hid, and are animated and 
invigorated when it shines ; so must he not relax his 
energies in well-doing, but be 'a shining light to dispel 
the dark clouds of evil in the sphere around him : and 
as neither storm nor tempest dims the glory of the sun, 
so if his soul be spotless, will none of tiie storms of life 
affect him. 

2. The Globe in Clovds. This instructs the brother 
that the whole world is the field of an Odd Fellow's 
benevolence, and that the Order is coextensive with 
the field of his operations, an^ that there is but one 
family, and that the whole of mankind. If an un- 
fortunate brother seek his aid, no matter from what 

* Tooke'B Pantheon. 
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quarter of the world he may come, he must be ready 
to render him assistance. The dark clouds which are 
rolling over the surface of the globe represent the 
clouds of darkness, superstition, ignorance, and evil, of 
the moral world. Hence it is his duty — in common 
with others — ^to do all he can towards rolling away the 
clouds of ignorance and prejudice in relation to Odd- 
Fellowship ; and also towards enlightening the becloud- 
ed mind, and mitigating human woe. And as the light 
and warmth of the sifti are seen, in this emblem, dis- 
persing the dark clouds, he sees illustrated the prophe- 
cy, in the train of fulfilment, of that period when all 
the clouds of evil shall be utterly dispereed by the 
light of Divine Truth, and the " earth filled with the 
knowledge of the glory of the Lord as the waters cover 
the sea." , ' 

The Second or Covenant Degree. — ^The brother hav- 
ing passed through the first degree, and made himself 
acquainted with its teachings of universal benevolence 
and love, he is now about to enter into closer relation- 
ship with his brethren, the entering into a covenant 
with them. 

Covenants have been entered into between friends at 
all ages of the world, but none probably closer than 
that between Jonathan and David — a prince and a 
shepherd — ^which received the sanction of the Most 
High. " And Jonathan said to David, Go in peace, for- 
asmuch as we have sworn, both of us, in the name of 
the Lord, saying. The Lord be between me and thee, 
and between my seed and thy seed forever." 

There are many instances of exalted friendship in 
history, sacred and profane. We read of the undying 
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attachment existing between Damon and Pythias ; and 
although snch instances stand out in bold relief 
from the dark scroll of selfishness, envy, and jeal- 
ousy, yet could the affections and the hearts of many 
be known, we should find thousands of instances of as 
ardent and enduring friendships as were ever recorded 
on the records of the past. 

The marriage relation too is a covenant, sanctioned 
by heaven. Without this sacred covenant, there would 
be neither order, civilization, nor refinement; the human 
world would be a great ocean of corruption, upon 
whose dark surface would rage a never-ending storm 
of brutal passion. 

Such is the nature of the covenant of friendship the 
brother is about to enter into in this degree. And 
such covenants are needed m a social system, where so 
much wrong abounds. Let none enter into them care- 
lessly, nor think lightly of them. God made a cove- 
nant with Noah, with Abraham, and with the Jews. 
They are made in every institution and every condition 
of society ; and it is right that a brother, before he pro- 
ceed further, should enter into a solemn covenant with 
his brethren to extend the principles of benevolence in 
which he has been instructed, and give them a practi- 
cal application, not confining his sympathies to his own 
family or friends, but to the alien and the stranger. 

The Eegalia of this degree is a white collar, and a 
white apron, trimmed with pink, ornamented with the 
emblem of this, or the white, or the initiatory degree. 

The color of this degree is Pink. Among the ancients, 
this color represented youth and modesty. 

The emblems of this degree are : 
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1. The Bimdle of Bods. This emblem doubtless 
was taken from the parent's memento to his sons, who 
called them all before him. Taking a bundle of rods, 
he tied them close together in a bundle, and requested 
each of his sons in turn to break it : this they found 
impossible. Then untying the bundle, he presented 
each with a single stick, which, when they had easily 
broken, he said : " Thus, O my sons, while you are united 
to each other by concord and affection, nothing can in- 
jure or destroy you ; but when you become divided by 
quarrels and animosities, you will fall an easy prey to 
the weakest enemies." 

Now, this applies with equal force to Odd Fellows, 
and shows the brethren that every Lodge should con- 
sider itself as a single family, the several members of 
which united by one common interest, and any petty 
disagreements with each other fatal to the welfare of 
the whole. Their union gives them strength and con- 
sequence in the eyes of the world ; but if they become 
disunited by quarrels, every opponent from without 
will attack them ; and the members, deprived of the 
assistance of each other, would mutually suffer, and con- 
sequently the whole be liable to injury and violence. 

2. The Arrows, This emblem has a remote refer- 
ence to the arrows made use of by Jonathan, at the 
stone Ezel, to acquaint David with the state of King 
Saul's mind towards him. Forming no part of the 
covenant itself, yet they become of importance in con- 
nection with this degree — from the fact of their hav- 
ing constituted a link in that chain of events which 
consummated the covenant between Jonathan and 
David. 
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They also illustrate the means of preservation from 
danger, and the destruction of evil. 

3. The Quiver and Bow. This emblem, in connection 
with this degree, also refers to the covenant of Jonathan 
and David. The bow is a figure frequently used in the 
sacred writings to illustrate strength. Of Joseph, it is 
said, " His Bow abode in strength." And Job, speaking 
of his former prosperity, exclaims, " My Bow was re- 
newed in my hands." This emblem also illustrates 
the strength of covenants when made in the spirit of 
Friendship, Love, and Truth ; and the potency of those 
principles when exercised in the proper spirit, and with 
the right end in view. 

The Quiver illustrates the Lodge as a receptacle of 
the means of defence against outward foes, by the power 
of those acts of benevolence which should characterize 
the doings of each one of its members. 

4. The Bainhow. This reminds us of God's covenant 
with Noah, " I do set my Bow in the cloud, and it shall 
be for a token of a covenant between me and the earth." 
" And I will look upon it, that I may remember the 
everlasting covenant between God and every living 
creature of all flesh that is upon the earth." 

The Eainbow reminds the world of the care which 
God takes of all his creatures, and of the immutability 
of his word. Our covenant is made with the special 
end in view to serve each other in the hour of need, 
and to love each other with the same love that cemented 
the friendship of Jonathan and David. And this em- 
blem is intended to remind the brother of the nature 
and binding obligations of the covenant that he has just 
entered into with his brethren. 
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Third or Eoyal Blue Degree. — ^The brother having 
entered into a covenant with his brethren, is now pre- 
pared to receive the Third Degree. 

The Regalia of this degree is a white collar and a 
white apron, trimmed with blue ; and ornamented 
with the emblems of this or the preceding degrees* 
This color represents Truth. "The azure vault of 
heaven and the deep blue sea are also employed to 
symbolize Tnith."* 

The emblems of this degree are : 

1. The Eod. This has special reference to the rod 
of Moses, which he stretched forth for the deliverance 
of the children of Israel from bondage. " And thou 
shalt take this rod in thine hand, wherewith thou shalt 
do signs." The rod or staif is also spoken of as a sup- 
port, and doubtless is so illustrated in this emblem. 

The brother, by becoming a member of our fraternity, 
has a staff upon which to lean when he shall be beset 
by the diflBculties of life. The rod, in the hand of 
Moses, possessed the power to protect and deliver, and 
, probably may be taken by us as an illustration of the 
protecting influence of our Order, and of our deliverance 
from the cold-heartedness and selfishness of the world. 

2. The Ark of Noah, This emblem reminds us of 
the care of God in protecting those who trust in him 
from the flood of evil which deluges the world, and of 
the implicit confidence that may be reposed in him 
to afford us a place of refuge from the deluge of troubles 
which sniTOund ns on every hand. 

3. The JDove. The dove is a representation of the. 
Holy Spirit. The apostle John says, " I saw the Spirit 

» Odd FeUows' Manual, p. 140. 
4 
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descending from heaven like a dove ; and it abode upon 
him." The dove was the sweet messenger of Noah to 
bring him information of the state of the flood. It is 
also an emblem of love and affection. 

4. The Serpent. This was taken from the Book of 
Numbere : " And Moses made a serpent of brass, and 
put it upon a pole ; and it came to pass, that if a ser- 
pent had bitten any man, when he beheld the serpent 
of brass, he lived." The serpent is an emblem of wis- 
dom ; and, with its tail held by its mouth, a represen- 
tation of never-ending eternity. By this and the pre- 
ceding emblem every Odd Fellow is reminded, and 
may take to himself, the command of the Saviour to 
his Apostles : " Be ye therefore wise as serpents and 
harmless as doves." 

5. The Lamb, This emblem represents innocence. 
The lamb^ an embodiment of innocence, was sacri- 
ficed under the Jewish law as an atonement for sin ; 
and Christ also is called by the Apostle John, " The 
Lamb of God which taketh away the sin of the world." 
The paschal lamb typified the crucifixion of Christ. 
This emblem probably may not be so immediate in its 
application as many others, but in its indirect applica- 
tion may be equally as significant, and perhaps more 
important ; for this suggests the Jewish law, and the 
atonement which Christ, as the " Lamb slain for sin- 
ners," offered for the sins of the whole world. 

The brother now, if he imderstand and practise the 
principles of the preceding degrees, is fitted to enter 
into the obligations of the fourth degree. 

The Foubth ob Eemembbanoe Deobee. — ^This degree 
imposes upon the brother the obligation oi remembrance. 
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Ab God said to Noah, " I will remember my covenant 
between me and you ;" and also that He would remem- 
ber his covenant with Jacob, Isaac, and Abraham ; so, 
in like manner, the newly initiated brother is called 
upon to remerrvber the covenant he has just made with 
his brethren, and the new obligations into which he is 
about to enter. The teachings of the preceding degrees 
confined his regards, in some measure, to the members 
of his own brotherhood ; but this inculcates more par- 
ticularly the extension of the principle of love towards 
all mankind : "Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self ;" that all men are the children of one common 
Parent, endowed with the same powers, exposed to the 
same calamities, and susceptible of the s^me enjoy- 
ments ; that " He hath made of one blood all nations 
of men to dwell on the face of all the earth,'' giving all 
" rain from heaven and fruitful seasons." How close 
the ties, and strong the bonds, which should unite us 
all I In whatever part of the world man resides, he 
is a member of the same human family. No geograph- 
ical lines or difference of language should circumscribe 
his benevolence : it should be as expansive as the dew, 
and as widely diffused as the rays of th^ sun. We 
should rejoice in the prosperity,- commiserate the mis- 
fortunes, and have charity for thife .errors and follies of 
all. Whatever promotes the good of one people will 
eventually benefit the whole; and whatever injures 
one will injure the whole. This is the immutable 
principle of God's moral government. 

These are the principles which come within the pecu- 
liar province of this degree to confer. Hence the 
brother must heed his teachings, and so practise their 
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precepts, that his name may be found written in the 
great Book of Remembrance above. 

The Eegalia of this degree is a white collar, and a 
white apron, trimmed with green, and oraamented with 
the emblems of this or any of the preceding degrees. 

The color of this degree is Green. This color will at 
once strike the mind of the brother as being peculiarly 
iappropriate to this degree, constituting as it does the 
foundation of all other colors. It affords a sense of the 
greatest delight, and one upon which the eye can rest 
the longest without becoming weary, and probably is 
susceptible of the greatest variety of tint and shade. 
All nature is clothed in this refreshing and beautiful 
garb, hence it is more widely diffused than any other, 
producing upon the mind the most agreeable associa- 
tions. It is an emblem of endearing affection, and 
considered by the ancients "the symbol of memory 
and eternity." 

The eniblems of this degree are : 

1. 27ie Scales and Sword. This is an emblem of jus- 
tice and mercy. Perhaps thei*e' is iio Institution where 
these two are administered with more impartiality; 
certainly no one extant that so universally levels the ar- 
bitrary distinctions of men. If any of our members 
aberrate from the path of rectitude, they must stand the 
test of these principles ; their outside position avails 
them nothing within; but every one is valued accord- 
ing to his moral and intellectual worth, and the degree 
he has attained in the Order. 

2. The Horn of Plenty. This " teaches us that if 
we are faithful in the discharge of our duty, we shall 
fevet find, in the refeources of our Institution, an ample 
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supply for our wants. And it assures us, that 'when 
the fig-tree refuses its blossoms, and the olive yields no 
oil, and the flocks are cut oflF, and no herd are found in 
the stall,' then shall the result of our well-doing be 
realized by us in the possession of requisite comfort. 
When poverty, like an armed man, threatens us with 
destruction, and the garments of wretchedness are pre- 
pared for our beloved oflspring, then shall the horn of 
plenty, from our beloved Institution, empty its stores 
at the door of our abode."* 

The Fifth or Soaklet Degree, or the Degree of 
THE Priestly Order* — ^The great principle which this 
degree unfolds is Truth. This principle, operating on 
the basis of love, is the crowning grace of all. Love 
belongs more to the heart and aflections, but truth issues 
from the intellect and understanding. The instructions 
and obligations through the degrees, thus far, have 
referred to the former, but now, in this degree, the 
brother is to be instructed in the great principles of. the 
latter, to which it were well that he gave good heed. 
The conferring of this degree is necessary to complete 
the chain of instruction to the full understanding of the 
nature and objects of Odd-Fellowship. Truth is the 
foundation of all confidence that exists among us, the 
very bond of our union; and no one can violate it 
without turning recreant to all his vows and obliga- 
tions. 

The color of this degree is what its name purports. 
It is appropriate, scarlet being often referred to in 
Scripture as a regal color, indicating rank, dignity, or 
excellence. It was the polor of the priestly vestment, 

* Odd Fallows' Manual, p, 168. 
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the glory and rank of the Priestly Order. '' And of the 
blue, and purple, and scarlet they made clothes of ser- 
vice in the holy place, and made the holy garments for 
Aaron." • 

The Regalia of this degree is a white collar and a 
white apron, both trimmed with scarlet, ornamented 
with the emblems of this or any of the other past 
degrees. 

The emblems of this degi'ee are : 

1. The Coffin. The brother sees in this emblem the 
narrow house appointed for all mankind. To this end 
he must at last be consigned, " Earth to earth, ashes to 
ashes, dust to dust." Job says — We brought nothing 
into this world, and it is certain we can carry nothing 
out. In the words of the Psalmist, men " fade away 
Suddenly, like the grass. In the morning it is green, 
and groweth up, but in the evening it is cut down, 
dried up, and withered." And we can all gather one 
great lesson from this that we must all so live, that 
when the dark angel shall lay his cold hand upon us, 
our deeds shall not be buried with us, but leave behind 
names honored and beloved for the good we have ac- 
complished, and the happiness we have created. 

2. The Bible. This is the book that breathes a spirit 
not of this world. It is the charter of our freedom — 
the Star of Eternity — a " lamp to our feet, and a light 
to our path" — the book of books. All our principles, 
and the greater part of our emblems are drawn from this 
source. Within its sacred pages is contained a moral 

j code that could have emanated from no other source 
than the mind of Omnipotence. This emblem refers to 
the one preceding. In view of our certain mortality, 
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we need the instruction of its sacred pages to conduct 
us through the valley of the shadow of death, and to 
prepare us for another life beyond the grave, where 
there '* shall be no more death, neither sorrow nor 
crying, neither shall there be any more pain." 

3. Mo(m and Seven Stai's, As the moon is absolute- 
ly dependent upon the sun for its light, and in return 
reflects upon the dark earth a flood of glory ; so, as 
Odd Fellows, drawing our moral light from the great 
Spiritual Sun, we, in return, should reflect it back un- 
diminished upon a world in darkness and sin. 

It has been said that the seven stars of this emblem 
have reference to the seven pillars in the house of wis- 
dom, and the seven churches in Asia. But be that as 
it may, the stars are the lesser orbs of night ; so with 
us there must be diversity of talent and various energy 
of character and mind : nevertheless each one has a very 
important station to fill, and good work to perform ; 
not so dazzling perhaps in its immediate effects, yet 
equally as important to the existence of the whole 
system. And as no ray of light ever yet streamed 
through the far-off spaces of the moral firmament in 
vain, so will no good act, or righteous deed, be ever 
lost ; but will, sooner or later, weave circles of destiny 
to bless the human world. 

4. TJie Budded Bod, This emblem reminds us of 
the divine favor shown to Aaron. " Moses went into the 
tabernacle of witness, and behold, the rod of Aaron for 
the house of Levi was budded, and brought forth buds, 
and bloomed blossoms, and yielded almonds." We see 
by this act of divine interposition that it is our duty to 
place implicit confidence in the care of Providence. 
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The Great Author of our being foresees every depend- 
ent good and relative evil, and directs by his own 
means, and in his own way, every tiling for the best, 
however the reverse may sometimes seem to us, who 
see but a small part of the magnificent machinery of 
the universe ; and we all may rest assured that he will 
take care of his own instrumentalities, and that if we 
trust him for his word, he w411 make the Order an in- 
strument of great good, and make it not only to bud 
and blossom, but bring foi*th fruit, even as the rod of 
Aaron. 

The Encampment Degrees are yet to be conferred, 
which the brother can receive or not, as his own views 
and feelings may dictate. It shall be stated, however, 
that he now knows all that is necessary to the falfil- 
melit of the duties of Odd-Fellowship, and if he choose 
to go no farther, he can remain at this point, and yet 
be an Odd Fellow. In order, however, for application 
to admission into the Encampment, he must become a 
subject of the highest congratulation in that he has 
been deemed worthy to become acquainted with, and 
initiated into the subordinate elements of so great and 
beneficent a fraternity. 

The tuition in the great school of Odd-Fellowship is 
a new system, whose teachings are of a vastly different 
nature from any the initiate probably has ever received. 
He commences an education of the principles of a 
universal fraternity, which involves in its first degree 
Fidelity — upheld by Purity, Benevolence and Charity ; 
in its second degree. Covenanted Love ; third degree, 
self-sacrificing Friendship ; fourth degree. Love towards 
all mankind ; and in its fifth degree, Truth ; and hav- 
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ing passed these subordinate elements, he is prepared 
to receive the higher degrees — ^to commence a higher 
education. 

This may be considered the second journey of Odd- 
Fellowship. These degrees being more difficult of at- 
tainment, far more beautiful, and point the steps of the 
brother to a higher state of experience and intellectu- 
ality. 

The Encampment is the Odd Fellows' university, 
where all the elementary principles of the degrees 
through which he has passed are recited and confirmed, 
and his conduct, during his probationary steps, and his 
progress in the several degrees, are canvassed and 
tried; and where greater beauty will be developed, 
until he arrive, at the fall meridian splendor of the 
noble aims, exalted principles, and beneficent ends of 
Odd-Fellowship. A new field of vision is exposed to 
view. Now he can see that the whole work of the 
Order, as far as he has passed — with its forms of initi- 
ation, obligations, lessons, signs, emblems, and colors 
— have been but the progressive steps to his present 
elevation; all but means to gain the great end. In 
looking back, he discerns beauties that before he had 
no idea were in existence; and also all that he has 
hitherto passed through constitute but the foundation 
of these last and highest beauties of our glorious fra- 
ternal union. 

In this higher school of Odd-Fellowship there are 
three degrees : first. The Patria/rcJial Degree; second. 
The Golden Rule Degree ; and third. The Royal Pur- 
ple Degree : — our duty to God ; our duty to our fellow- 
men ; and our duty to ourselves. 
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tracted nations, and peace wave its olive-branch over 
the world. 

Yon have now.gained possession of the TerU of .the 
Patriarchs, received their hospitality, become one of 
their number, and, to some extent, learned their ways 
of simplicity and truth. You are now to go forward 
and practise their God-like principles. Move onward, 
brother; be firm and patient; a difficult but interesting 
scene is before you, and one that will test your faith 
and courage. Fear not ; let truth guide and faith up- 
hold you. Learn that difficult lesson of boldly and 
fearlessly maintaining your own conscience in happy 
freedom, while at the same time you accord to your 
brother the same most sacred right. You are now in 
the presence of the Representatives of all Nations, who 
have been invited to meet you on this occasion. They 
are not prepared to tolerate the prejudices you foster 
against their peculiar manners, customs, or faith. Can 
you meet such a body of men, and for a moment inr 
dulge the hope of a peacefdl issue ? Respond to every 
inquiry, and fear not to speak the truth in love. Are 
you the object of their meeting? Are you of the 
Anglo-Saxon race? Have you a God to worship? 
Yea, you worship the God of the Christians. Then 
must you be bound and cast into a dungeon ? Yes, in 
their estimation you are a bigot, and one of a hated ' 
race. At the command of the Chief of our beloved 
fraternity, you are brought forth from your captwity^ 
and your fetters removed. Hear him speaking in 
kindly accents : Under our sacred tolerance we allow 
no bonds, nor do we permit any prejudices to tram- 
ple on the high birthright of humanity. My friend, 
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be always just, and fear not. Like an honest man, 
you have, in defiance of chains and the dungeon, 
nobly avowed your country and your God. Within 
this sacred circle no distinctions of sects, custom, or 
nation are recognized : all are alike entitled to the 
same respect and consideration. Brother, look at those 
foes who so lately would have enchained and im- 
prisoned your mind, as they did your body : they have 
all enlisted under our banner, and adopted the sacred 
principle of "doing unto others as ye would they 
should do unto you." This OoldenRuU is our guide, 
and the time is not far distant when its power will be 
felt, and obtain dominion over the human race. In 
vain the great and good of ancient times desired the 
accomplishment of this great and glorious end. But 
we enjoy its heavenly influence. It is even as the oil 
that ran down Aaron's beard, even to the skirts of his 
garment, reaching unto the weakest brother in our 
Tent, Carry this rule into all your life. Through all 
its vicissitudes and sorrows, be it the healing balm to 
cure your diseases, your prejudices, and your evil 
imaginings, and accord to others those feelings of love 
ia.nd kindness you so love to receive ; so that the words 
of Him who ^' spake as never man spake" be verified 
in your experience — ^that it is more blessed to give 
than receive. And now to our loving Creator we com- 
mend you, asking him to let the light of his truth fall 
upon you, that he may bring you into all truth, and in 
his infinite goodness, more fully explain to you the 
glory and beauty of the principles of this sublime de- 
gree. 
The color of the Third, or RoyaL Pv/rple Degree^ is 
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the Imperial Purple, and "the Regalia black gloves and 
black apron, and a purple collar, trimmed with gold 
(or yellow) lace or fringe, and the apron ornamented 
with any of the emblems of the Order : those peculiar 
to the Encampment being most suitable.''* 

The emblems are. The Scythe^ which reminds you 
that you will be cut down like the grass, and 
" fall before the King of Terrors ;" The Hcmr Glass, 
illustrating the swiftness of time; The Ark of the 
Covenant^ suggesting the presence of the glory of God ; 
and The Globe in full light, teaching that truth and 
righteousness will finally prevail. 

This is the last and highest degree, and teaches that 
all human excellence is the reward of perseverance and 
toil, and that the diflSculties, temptations, and dangers 
of life serve but to strengthen your faith and hope for 
the future. That on this earth there is no real Eest, 
your life being a constant scene of strife and turmoil ; 
and that the pilgrim can find rest only by travelling 
the rough and thorny paths of difliculty which lead 
him — if he persevere to the end — ^to eternal rest in the 
regions of immortality. 

Now, my brother, you begin to see into this beauti- 
ful edifice of Friendship, Love, and Truth, and tremble 
at the responsibility you are assuming towards your 
fellow-men. You find it no idle tale, but a representa- 
tion to the mind and heart of those sacred obligations 
we are all bound to extend and practise towards each 
other. Shall you ever succeed in carrying out these 
sublime assumptions? Gk) on, brother : be patient, but 
wary. One more difficulty lies before you. Let faith 

* Odd Fellows^ Manual, p. 299. 
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and hope guide you, and bear you up. You will, if 
you persevere and be firm in principle, obtain the 
goal of your desires, and arrive at the innermost tem- 
ple, where the veil will be removed, and light reign 
perpetual. 

You press on, seeking Rest among your brethren. 
Ah, brother pilgrim, there is but one resting-place, and 
that is not on earth. Are you seeking it amid the tur- 
moil of life ? Is it to be found with the joyous child ? 
Is it with merry youth ? Can we find it in manhood's 
lofty aims and aspirations ? What toil, and strife, and 
danger you struggle through to reach an imaginary 
goal ! Man, by his restless spirit, hopes on, until his 
nature sinks, and the weary body rests beneath it^ kin- 
dred dust. 

But press on, though the road be rugged, and in- 
fested with hideous reptiles, ravenous beasts, and birds 
of prey. But be cautious how you step. Beware of 
those fascinating lures which lead to the whirlpools of 
sensuality, which, if once within their eddying circles, 
you are drawn by imperceptible degrees into their 
awful vortex. Your road, of all others, is the most 
unpleasant and trying, but it is the only sure one to 
lead you to the end you seek. Have the difliculties 
you have already surmounted during your pilgrimage 
gained you a passport to that goal of happiness you 
are seeking ? If so, still press onward. The path is 
narrow, encompassed with difficulties, and death in its 
most frightful forms lurking by the way. Ah ! this is 
indeed a wilderness. But your object mvst be accom- 
plished. Make now no false steps : if so, you may 
plunge into the deiep and dark abyss of irretrievable 
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ruin. Hark ! you hear music and merriment, and how 
fascinating and luring the road that leads to those joy- 
ous sounds ! But adders lie in the path. See you that 
fell demon of intoxication ; and saw you that man 
murder his fellow-man ? Hear you those clashing 
sounds of deadly strife? That is the clang of war, 
ambition, and selfishness, seeking fame in the can- 
non's mouth ; hurrying fellow-mortals to destruction. 
Sad display of worldly glory ! War trampling human- 
ity in the dust ! Though Fame allure you, yield not 
to her syren voice. Let neither short-lived pleasure, 
nor the soldier's glory, tempt you from the narrow path, 
though it may lead over rocks and precipices. What 
if others do waver and fall before they reach the end 
of their journey, you must go on, if the heavens are 
black, the forked lightnings play around you, and the 
thunder roll awfully over your head. Your Heavenly 
Father sees you. His rainbow is in the clouds, which 
reminds you that you are under the protection of a 
covenant-keeping God. 

Persevere then a little longer, and you will pass 
safely over Jordan's stormy flood, and find rest in a 
happier land beyond. 

Brother pilgrim, your trials are now over. You have 
fought the good fight, and gained a victory over all. 
Your path to the Inner Temple is now pleasant, and 
easy of access. Hear you that music? It is the 
heavenly song of those Patriarchs who, like you, have 
surmounted the trials, snares, and pit-falls of life, and 
whose wandering souls have at last been brought to 
Best 

The Patriarchs of old were surpounded with idolatry 
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and corruption, yet they worshipped the true God of 
Israeli and " through faith subdued kingdoms, wrought 
righteousness, obtained promises, stopped the mouths 
of lions, quenched the violence of fire, escaped the 
edge of the sword, out of weakness were made strong, 
waxed valiant in fight, turned to flight the armies of 
the aliens." 

Eeview your past and present life, and see if yon 
are not on a pilgrimage here, and whether this world 
be your resting-place. You will indeed find it a 
pilgrimage, and short the passage from the cradle 
to the tomb. Some find it longer than others, but all 
a hasty and stormy journey; and happy they who, 
after their weary travel, find a resting-place in the 
heavens above, with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, where 
angels are tuning their golden lyres, and in adoring 
hallelujahs singing, another pilgrim has reached these 
realms of bliss. 

And now, my brother, having passed through these 
sublime d^ees, you have attained the highest rank in 
the Order j and consequently entitled to all its honors- 
and privileges. You have, in some measure, seen 
illustrated the journey of life in all its various phases — 
its ambitions, aims, hopes, and needs ; and of the diffi- 
culties which every true Pilgrim will meet with in his 
strivings to carry out the broad principles of humanity 
to their full extent ; also of the glorious results of the 
practice of those high principles upon which Odd- 
Fellowship is based ; and having attained to this devor 
twn^ you must strive to fulfil yov/r obligations. You are 
now to enter a new and wider field of labor — to per- 
form the business of life upon different principles, and 

5 
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with vastly higher motives — ^to be a man before God, 
and acting in behalf of your fellow-men. You are sent 
forth into the world, bearing with you different and 
more exalted views of the social obligations of human- 
ity — ^to illustrate by your example the great and 
heaven-bom principles Friendship, Love, and Truth, 
and so live them out among your fellow-men that you 
may be ready, at all times, to " speak the truth in love," 
deal uprightly, act justly, be charitable towards the 
failings of others, generous to the needy, and ever sym- 
pathize with the sick and the afflicted. And as the 
scholar, in search of knowledge, finds in his course the 
morning 8ta/r that first dispels the darkness fi*om his 
mind, followed by the faint glimmer of daybreak, 
then an increasing and brightening refulgence, unfold- 
ing the beauties of the intellectual universe ; so may 
you — ^having passed away from the da/rh night of self- 
ishness, and been introduced to the genial influence 
of the sun's increasing and enlightening rays — now 
feel upon your mind, not only the sweet impress, but 
the fall refulgence of the day^s bright halo of Friend- 
ship, Love, and Truth. 
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varying? expression of her countenance that his wife, 
the tender flower whom he plucked from her native 
wilds, was equal to grace and adorn any circle ? True, 
he was satisfied with the appea/rance of his wife, for her 
beauty and her delicacy were heightened by every 
advantage of wealth, added to her own refined taste 
and innate love of the beautiftd, and besides, she studied 
carefully her husband's taste and wishes as regarded 
dress, and rarely failed to suit hitn in that respect ; but 
he appreciated not aright her intellect and fancy, or 
rather was unconscious of her mental gifts. 

He was left ^an ^ orphan and<:«ole possessor of an imr 
m^se property, soon after arriving at his majority, and 
he travelled for a while as his fancy dictated among the 
beautiful and historic scenes of our owa-country, having 
previously travdled over several countries of the Old 
World; While: journeying through Pennsylvania, i in 
his own carriage, he wfis suddenly taken ill, and stopped 
for the: night at a neat, white cottage,' -embosomed in 
the midst of trees, foliage, and blossoms. The next 
morning he was. not able to> travel, and several days 
elapsed ere he left the inhabitants; of tiie cottage^ and 
wheif he did soothe light aerial figure of Grrace^Marston, 
and her sweet, nmsical voice seemed to go with him, 
and on his return through the little village, he sued for 
her hand and was not refrised, for the dark eyes and 
eloquent voice of Arthur Elmore had already won an 
answering love in the heart of the sensitive and unso- 
phisticated Grace, and so they were united in -the littie 
white church, where she, from earliest childhood, had 
listened to the teachings of the gospel. He returned 
home and fitted up the family mansion anew for his 
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gentle and lovely bride; and the pleasant apartment 
described in the commencement, and which, in front, 
looked out on the bustling thoroughfare, and on the 
side into a spacious and elegant garden, was appropri' 
ated entirely to her use. 

For a time he was captivated with Grace, and spent 
every leisure moment in her society ; and then, like the 
pet kitten or spaniel, one moment caressed and the next 
disregarded, she was left to herself and the loneliness of 
her own thoughts and feelings ; and this was often the 
case for days, weeks, and months. It is true, he was 
always polite and attentive to her at table, amid com- 
pany, and whenever they appeared in public. Yes, 
Arthur Elmore was very observant of all the forms and 
ceremonies which appertain to fashionable society, and 
was an inveterate stickler for the due observance of 
etiquette. Moreover, he was not a cold-hearted man, in 
the common acceptation of that tehn, for he was liberal 
to the poor, made generous donations to all the chari- 
table societies, and assisted by purse as well as by 
speechifying, in all the reforms of the day. And yet 
he knew not, felt not, that amid all the splendor and 
magnificence of his mansion, his wife was, day after 
day, pining in loneliness more intolerable than that of 
the dungeon, for the smiles and blessed words of old. 
Grace was altogether too difl5dent, as regarded her own 
merits and acquirements, which were not inconsiderable, 
for she had received an excellent education, which was 
cultivated by constant and attentive reading, especially 
since her marriage; and in the well-assorted library 
prepared for her use, she had often spent hours which 
otherwise would have been too bitter to have been 
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borne. Possessed, too, of a sensitive nature, one cold, 
formal tone or look seemed to congeal her very heart, 
and transform its warm, living, gushing fountains to 
ice. The apartment which was Mr. Elmore's library 
and study, was directly opposite to that of Grace, and 
very often had she seated herself there to watch that 
loved countenance in its play of thought, as he was in- 
diting the sentiments that so often elicited praise from 
the public. But there was no lofty sentiment addressed 
to Aer, no indication of companionship and aflSnity in 
intellect, no heart-warmed love-tone as in the past. 
Often, very often, as the burning words were rising to 
the lips of Grace, she would thrust them back to trem- 
ble upon her heart-strings, and with the thought of her 
own inferiority to hma^ remain silent. 

Mr. Elmore, upon a very short acquaintance, had 
married his wife merely for her beauty, and, owing to 
her extreme diffidence and sensitiveness, he was not 
aware what a rich mine of intellect, imagination, and 
feeling, was hidden under her quiet exterior. To do 
him justice, he was not sensible that he was unjust or 
cruel, for, immersed in books and papers, and, at the 
same time, writing a book which was soon to be pub- 
lished, he forgot that whilst he had provided every 
thing to gratify the senses — whilst wealth, and every 
. luxury procured by wealth — was at her command, he 
yet withheld from her all which her loving heart so 
earnestly craved, his companionship and sympathy. 

One sweet summer eve, there met at the mansion of 
Mr. Elmore a small literary circle of the first talent in 
thexity, and he, himself, with an animated countenance 
and words of eloquence, was the centre of attraction to 
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all. Grace was near her husband, drinking in every 
tone of that finely-modulated voice, and listening with 
interest and feeling depicted in every lineament of her 
jEace, to the conversation of- the ladies and gentlemen, 
but all unheeded by her husband. In the midst of the' 
discussion of an exciting topic, Grace could not com- 
mand her feelings any longer, and silently retreated to 
the garden, to give vent to her emotions and calm her- 
self in solitude. She had not long been there ere she 
heard the sound of voices, and the mention of her own 
name arrested her attention. 

*^ I can tell you, Miss Colby," said Mr. Pritchard, 
who was no less than Mr. Elmore's publisher, *' that 
Mrs. Elmore is the equal of her husband in literary 
attainments, although he does not know it, and very 
possibly she does not." 

" / think so, decidedly," was the reply ; " I have 
watched her sweet, earnest face, so rife with varying 
emotions,>ezpressing so vividly all the alternations ofsun- 
shine and shadows, and I have often wished to ask hier 
if she would not associate with me in preparing a series 
of instructive, and at the same time interesting, works, 
but I am so slightly acquainted with her, it would seem 
presumptive; and besides, she is so difiSdent of her 
own powers, so sensitive to the slightest thing that 
approximates to coldness and neglect, that I know not 
well how to address her." 

" You have studied her, then, as well as myself," ex- 
claimed Mr. Pritchard. " Oh 1 how I have wished to 
say to Mr. Elmore, ' you know not the value of the 
jewel, whose radiance is buried from your sight, because 
you do not seek to gaze upon it often ; you know not 
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Wihat a treasure would be yours. in the cojostant: society 
of your wife.' And yet Mr. Elmore is not naturally a 
cold-hearted, unappreciative being. The absorbing 
love of study and books, to which he has accustomed 
himself from early youtK, and, withal, a desire of the 
distinctions conferred on a popular writer, have formed, 
as it were, an incrustation over his heart, and blunted 
the force of the very purest and noblest affections of his 
being." 

"I do hope, then, there will be an eruption some 
time or other in his heart, and that the tide of affection 
will flow, not like lava to destroy, bfit to fertilize," said 
Miss Colby, laughingly^ ^' for Mrs. Elmore looks so pale 
and sad, so like a poor crushed flowei*et, that I long to 
enfold her in my arms, and revive her. with the blessed 
dew of sympathy .V 

As they passed on into the house, poor Grace tried 
to follow, but tear after tear came unbidden, and min- 
gled emotions were swelling in her bosom. Sadness 
dwelt there like a shadaw-eloud, for, much as she suf- 
fered, she disliked to have her husband blamed and 
condemned, even though he deserved it. And gratitude, 
too, was there, that she was truly appreciated by some 
of her husband's friends. Suddenly, her countenance 
was lit up by a dazzling smile, and she uttered in low, 
thrilling accents, " Yes, I wiU write; I will show my 
Arthur that his wife is not unworthy to share his high 
pursuits, and to be received as a. loving, and worthy 
confidant of his every thought." 

As she entered the room, they were all struck with 
the rich glow that mantled her cheek, and the light that 
so joyously danced in her eyes ; and even Arthur re- 
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for^t^A s^gLtiments could emaDate<>nl7&oin a mother^s 
bosom. It is a perfect picture of your own little Car- 
rie," said Miss Colby, addressing herself to Mr. Elmore. 
At that moment she glanced at Grace, and by the ex- 
pression of her countenance, so timid and blushing, 
she comprehended her secret instantly, but of course 
preserved silence. 

" You wHl tell us, at some future time, Mr. Pritchard, 
and introduce the lady, herself, will you not ?" inquired 
Mr. Elmore. 

"Wait with patience, sir, and I will promise you 
that here, in this very room j I will introduce- the lady 
to you, with her ftdl permission, although you are now 
acquainted with her." 'i 

^ Impossible!?^ exclaimed he ; "I hatfe nieSvOT met with 
a lady whose sentiments and manner of expression flo 
Mly realized my ideal of an exquisite fancy and sur- 
passing pathos ; such a being, mentally, as my wild 
youth often dreanied of. She inust be beautiful in 
person." 

" As much so as in mind," remarked Mr. Pritchard. 

Poor Grace sat very uneasily under all these «nco- 
iniums, and if hfer husband had watched her, he must 
have guessed her secret from her tell-tale face, which 
was unused to the concealment of any emotion.- But 
Mr. Elmfere su&pected her not--had no idea of her em- 
ployments, as his time and thoughts had been so con- 
centrated on his own work, which had often brought 
Mr. Pritchard to his dwelling in the course of its pub- 
lication. ' 

One morning as he emerged from Mr. Elmore's study, 
Grace appeared at the opposite door and beckoned him 
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to enter. He crossed the hall and entered, and after he 
wag seated, she went to her escritoire and produced an 
elegantly-written manuscript. 

" I wish you to examine this, Mr. Pritchard, and if 
you think it will be readable, I wish to have you pub- 
lish it." 

"There is no doubt of ihai^ Mrs. Elmore, and I am 
but too happy to be allowed that privilege." 

" But there ifi one condition to which I wish you to 
subscribe, and that is, on no account to divulge my real 
name, especially to my husband, until I grant you 
liberty to do so." 

" I cheerfully subscribe to it, my dear madam ;" and 
with a low bow, Mr* Pritchard departed. 

Mr. Elmore had been prostrated for a long period 
with fever, the result of too much study and overtasking 
of the brain. A low couch had been prepared for him 
in Grace's own boudoir, and her hand ministered to his 
every want ; her gentle voice soothed the sufferer in 
the ravings of delirium ; her lips kissed away the drops 
of perspiration from his aching brow. 

And he was convalescent, and as he lay there without 
pain, but very weak, watching the light figure of Grace 
as she glided around the apartment, adjusting every 
article so that it appeared in the best light, and ever 
and anon smoothing his pillow, or stooping down to 
caress little Carrie, who was nestled by her father's side, 
her golden curls mingling with his dark tresses — ^he 
wondered how he could ever have, voluntarily, shut 
himself out from his, domestic Eden. 

It was now summer, and through the lattice came in 
most soothingly the breath of flowers and the murmur 
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of the playing fountain, and the blessed sunshine bathed 
all things in its heavenly baptism. How delicious, 
after hours of fever and pain, which have over-mastered 
all perceptions of the beautiful, to feel the glow of 
health reanimating the frame, to 'see the light of day, 
to feel the blessed breeze fanning the brow, to rejoice 
in the aroma of the flowers, to hear the melody of 
waters! These common blessings — common alike to 
rich and poor — are surely the greatest^ and evince the 
loving hand of the Father, in preparing blessing and 
joy for all his family of the universe. 

"Grace, decM^ Grace," came from the pale lips of the 
invalid ; she was again by his side, and he drew her 
head gently down to his bosom. " Do you not feel that 
you are dearer to me than ever, dearer than when I took 
you from your native valley, a bride ?" 

She pressed his thin, white hand for a reply — ^it was 
all she could trust herself to make — and he well under- 
stood it. 

"But you have grown thin with your incessant 
watching over me ; you must take a long ride into the 
country, Grace, and bring back again the bloom to 
your cheeks." 

" Not to-da/}/^ Arthur ; I am too happy to stay with you." 

" To-morrow, then ; nay, do not say you cannot, for 
it will please me best to have you attend to your health ; 
and you will come back invigorated, I know, by the 
pure country air." 

" To-morrow I will go, if it is your desire." 

" Grace, I was just thinking I should almost dislike 
getting well enough to leave this room, it is so pleasant 
to me." 
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" Then let it be your study, /will not interrupt the 
train of your thoughts ; unless indeed," added Grace 
mischievously, "you should be thinking of your yet 
unknown authoress." 

" Ah !" said Mr. Elmore, with a smile and a fond 
glance at his wife, " I had quit« forgotten her." 

" Shame on your fidelity to the fair unknown, Arthur." 

" She is a most beautiful writer, dear Grace, and I 
would most earnestly have desired such talents for 
yowself; but think not you are less dear to me on that 
account ; my heart prefers you to any other Chrace?'* 

" I still think you will yet see her ; Mr. Pritchard, 
you know, promised it." 

The next morning was cloudless and serene. Mrs. 
Elmore, accompanied by Miss Colby, took a long and 
very delightful ride into the country, and many a neat 
Jittle cottage brought freshly to remembrance her own 
early home. 

In the mean time, Mr. Elmore was rather lonely at 
home, and with the assistance of the servant he seated 
himself in the easy chair of Grace, which was in front 
of the open escritoire. For a while he reposed his head 
among the cushions, until a happy thought seemed to 
strike his mind. 

" I will write a few verses for Grace," was his thought, 
" and leave them here on her desk to surprise her." 

He had written but a line or two, when, looking in a 
drawer for a pen-knife, Tiis eye rested on the journal 
kept by Grace in her days of loneliness. His name — 
Arthur — ^riveted his attention, and he read the fol- 
lowing : 

"May 81st, 18 . ' My sweet child and myself 
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are alone — (lUyne^ thongh the hum of active life is all 
aronnd me, though the voices of fidends salute me, 
though wealth and luxury are my constant attendants, 
and the world greets me with the blandest, yet most 
unsatisfying of smiles. Why is itt The sunshine 
pours in a flood of gladness ; the breath of flowers 
makes this pleasant room redolent with fragrance ; de- 
lightftd books invite me to their perpetual repast ; there 
lies the pen in whose companionship I have taken such 
unalloyed delight ; and there is the music which I have 
so often played with rapture. Why is it, that life seems 
so poorj so insuflScient for happiness ? Once^ when the 
child of poverty and toil, life was full of ever new and 
upspringing joys ; the mom looked down upon me with 
a loving smile ; and the stars, the ever glorious, fade- 
less stars, were as companions, and their influence lulled 
me into celestial dreamings of the calm 'summer 
shore' of immortality. TTien^ the voice of my mother 
was the sweetest music I had ever known. Now^ now 
there is another voice still dearer, but it breathes not 
the tender words of old ; now^ there are dear, familiar 
footsteps, but hither they tend not, though I ever watch 
for their coming. Arthur ! Arthur ! thou knowest not 
the wealth of woman's heart, how unfading is her first, 
true aflfection ! Thou knowest not that * the soul of 
woman lives in love ;' that her husband's love and at- 
tention are her all, her wh)le world; and ^A^6 failing, 
life is a wearisome burden, and the grave a coveted rest 
for all its thickly-woven doubts and fears I 

'< Aiar from thee, 'tis solitndei 
Though smiling crowds aromid me be, 

The kind, the beaatifiil, the good, 
B%iA lean otdy think of thee. 
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Of thee, my oheriah'd and my best, 
My earliest and my only one ; 

Without thee, life were all unblest, 
And wholly blest toith thee alone r 

" Can it be possible that I am such a wretch ?" said 
Arthur Elmore, as he finished reading the above. 
" Poor Grace ! now I see it all ; now I know the secret 
of her pale cheeks and saddened eyes. How could 1 
have been so blind to my own cruelty to her — so im- 
mersed in my selfish and ambitious aims, that I have 
cared not for my own little family.'' 

Again he took the journal with a trembling hand, and 
read the following : 

" June 16th, 18 . My child I my child ! glorious 

in thy gifts of purity and beauty, in thy trusting love, 
thou art ever to me an angel, leading me by the might 
of thy innocence to that clime of saintly glory and joy, 
* where love is fireed firom doubt and care.' Shall we 
ascend to that dear home together? I cannot stay long 
here, so heart-weary I have become in waiting and 
watching for him. I cannot lea/oe thee^ my dove, un- 
sheltered in the safe ark of thy mother's bosom 1 How 
peacefully comes to my soul the thought of the grave ; 
tender is the music of rustling leaves in the quiet church- 
yard of my early home ; there would I repose near that 
blessed spot where I pledged my vows to thee, Arthur 1 
Shall we not ' rest in our love,' when we meet at last, 
purified fi-om sin, in heaven, where the Father ' shall 
wipe away all tears firom off all faces ?' 

''Shall we not all meet thee to loye. 

With love that hath no tremblmg fean^ 
JjDL that dear home far, far aboye 

This vale of tears! 
6 
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" I ^D^lly I do believe it ; henceforth, let me not mur- 
mnr at the wounding thorns that encompass my path- 
way, for here ' we have no continuing city.' 

" July 14th, 18- . Here, as I sit by the window, 

I view a sweet picture, a family group from the country, 
as is evident from their equipage and attire. There 
oomes the father from the variety store opposite, with 
his arms ftdl of toys, which he is distributing to the 
curly-headed boy and girl, who are sitting on low seats 
in the front part of the large wagon. How their eyes 
sparkle as they receive their presents from their father, 
but not more so than his^ which are fairly running over 
with love and joy. He is one of nature's genuine no- 
blemen, although encased in a homely suit of homespun 
doth. And the wife and mother I must not pass by, 
so neatly and modestly attired in a gingham dress, as 
she is holding out the plump, blue-eyed baby to receive 
her share frx)m the paternal hand. The groceries are 
nicely packed away in the bottom of the vehicle, to- 
gether with the new dress for the mother, which she has 
just examined. And now they are going to their hum- 
ble home, happy in each other's love and confidence, 
going to partake of their simple, yet true pleasures, 
going to their round of earnest labors, which ever bring 
peace in their train. God bless ye 1 Never may you 
know what is the solitude of the city — alone amidst 
imsympathizing thousands — ^alone, amidst every luxury 
and beauty that wealth can procure !" 

Mr. Elmore closed the journal, written with tears and 
bearing their traces, and resigned himself to the work- 
ings of remorse. When Grace returned, he was still 
the occupant of the easy-chair, but asleep. One large 
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tear still trembled on his eyelashes, while his right hand 
nervously clasped the journal, and little Carrie slum- 
bered on his left arm. She was perfectly astonished, 
but as she saw her jonmal, she instantly comprehended 
the meaning of that tear ; so she gently disengaged the 
journal from his grasp, while she kissed away the tear. 
He awoke ; he made a movement as if to kneel at her 
feet, but was checked by her. 

" Forgive me, my dearest wife, for my cruel neglect 
of you," was all he could say as he struggled with his 
emotions. 

^' I do^ Arthur, but I also am to blame for taking 
your silence so much to heart, when I knew you were so 
engaged in your writing and studies ; so, please forgive 
me^ my husband," said Grace, with the deepest feeling. 

" I have nothing to forgive, my own, and the future, 
if life is spared, shall be dedicated to the atonement of 
the past; it shall be all you desire, and I will, most 
cheerfully, give up my studies for the pleasure of your 
society." 

" I am most happy nov}^ Arthur ; and, believe me, I 
do not ask you thus to sacrifice your inclinations for 
study. Only receive me as a willing pupil and com- 
panion, and, above all, do not again overtask your 
strength." 

It was a sweet autumnal evening. The large parlor 
of the Elmore mansion was brilliantly lighted and gayly 
decorated by Mr. Elmore's orders, for Mr. Pritchard 
had promised to introduce " Grace," the unknown au- 
thoress, that evening, to Mr. Elmore, who, to tell the 
truth, was not so anxious as formerly for an introduce 
tion, although he acknowledged the rare beauty of the 
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work ; for he had lately tasted the purest domestic bliss, 
and seemed to live but for Grace. She, this evening, 
dressed very plainly, and her only ornament, save a few 
flower-buds among her wavy curls, was her husband's 
miniature. 

The guests had arrived — ^all, except Mr. Pritchard — 
and they were the same literary circle who were accus- 
tomed to hold iheir re-tmions at Mr. Elmore's mansion. 
Miss Colby's eyes twinkled most knowingly as she 
glanced at Grace, who was seated by her husband's 
side, while Carrie was on her father's knee. Mr. El- 
more had entirely recovered from his illness, and now 
looked far healthier and happier than in former days. 
They were all looking with interest for Mr. Pritchard's 
arrival with the unknown, and as yet unsuspected 
"Grace." At length, Mr. Pritchard was announced, 
but he came alone 1 What could it mean that they 
should be so disappointed, when their expectations were 
so highly raised ? 

"Was she unweU?" "Had she left the city J" 
*^ Was she afraid of notoriety ?" " They would not betray 
her secret if she did not wish it." 

Mr. • Pritchard commenced answering this flood of 
questions, while a mysterious smile floated over his 
face. " She is not unwell, my dear friends, she is m 
the city; she is not ariibitious of notoriety, although 
willing to be known to this circle. Finally, she is here 
before you ; allow me to introduce to you Mrs. Elmore, 
the unknown ' Grace.' " 

Great was their astonishment, but Mr. Elmore was 
the flrst to recover from it. 
' " My beloved Grace," said he, as he pressed her hand, 
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" it seems as if I should never learn the extent of your 
excellencies and acquirements." 

Then followed congratulations and compliments, with 
all of which Mrs. Elmore would fain have dispensed, 
although delighted with her husband's undisguised ad- 
miration and praise, and his evident feelings of triumph 
in her success. 

After the departure of his guests, as he folded his 
wife to his heart, he exclaimed, " I did, indeed, wish 
you could have been the * Grace,' whose writings I so 
much admired, but ah ! how little I suspected that such 
was the case in reality— that the words which permea- 
ted my whole being, were those of my dear wife. 
Foolish and blinded have I been, not to pvceive your 
glorious gifts; how much of bliss have I lost in conse- 
quence. Henceforth we are ever one — one, in our pur- 
suits — one, in our lofty endeavors for the right and the 
beautiful — one, in the fervent love, hope, and trust, 
which unites us truly here — one, I trust, in the fadeless 
bowers of immortality 1" 

JANE EYRE. 

WBITTEK AFTEB BBADmG THAT ADMIBABLE WOBE. 

What is the substance of aJl this ? — ^to teach 

The nothingness of the external frame 
Of hnman beauty (serving but to reach 

The senses, and a sensual love inflame) ; 
To show that form and feature disappear 

In the diviner beauties of the mind, 
When heavenly spirits meet on earthly sphere, 

And blend together in a love refined I 
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TO MY WIFE. 

Thb winds of March are loose again, 

And, shrinking from the piercing air, 
I shudder at the 'thought of pain 

That I have home, and yet may hear; 
But while the scenes return to view, 

Which seem'd to he my last on earth, 
Betnms the heavenly picture too 

Of all thy love and all thy worth I 

Thy matchless love, that hore thee up 

Through trials few have heart to hrave*, 
That shrank not from the hitter cup 

Of anguish, which my anguish gave ; 
That, while thy nohle heart was wrung 

With pity, tenderness, and grie^ 
Still o'er my couch of suffering hung, 

To give me comfort and relief. 

A common love might weep and sigh. 

To spare its griefi my presence shun, 
And in its weakness let me die, 

Lamented much, hut aided none; 
Thy nohler nature rose ahove 

All trials, so they gave me aid. 
And on the altar of thy love 

Thy heart a sacrifice was laid. 

Thy sighs were hushed, thy tears suppreet, 
Lest I thy sorrow should divine; 

Thy eyes refhsed their needfril rest, 
To watch the fitful sleep of mine: 
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Ko sharer in a task so dear 
And sacred wonld thy love allow ; 

By day and night, still hovering near, 
My '^MiNisTEBiNa Angel" thoni 

Thou wast my dearest hope on earth 

Since first I met thy welcome sight; 
But never had I known thy worth 

^Till in affliction's darkest night. 
Oh, then thy peerless goodness shone, 

A star amid the gloom profonnd, 
Dispersed the clouds above me thrown, 

And scattered heavenly radiance round. 

The God of mercy heard thy prayer, 

When hope itself receded fast, 
And gave to thy unwearied care 

The life that seemed already past; 
That life I ever would employ 

To bless thee, and thy love repay — 
To give thee comfort, peace, and joy. 

To be thy friend, thy shield, thy stay. 

I will not at the past repine, 

Though the remembrance wakes a sigh- 
To know the worth of love like thine 

'Twere well to suffer or to die ! 
But ah I at once its worth to know 

And to ei\joy its fidness, live I 
Kg greater &vor heaven can show. 

And earth has nothing more to give. 
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THE FIRST CHRISTMAS. 

BY FAIOrr eBBEN. 

A GATE leading into the portico of a plain house, 
standing quite apart, and by itself, in the confines of 
Mount Zion, was carefully opened by a youth who was 
stationed there for that purpose. The door, having ad- 
mitted a number of persons, was as gently closed again, 
the guests passing into an open court, and thence to an 
inner chamber. Let us follow them. The court itself 
was a wide and spacious one, cloistered on all sides, 
and open only to the clear skies of Judea, that were 
now glowing with innumerable stars. But, although 
the night air was soft and balmy, there were no couches 
or divans arranged around the walls of this inclosure 
for the accommodation of company, which we find best 
accords with Oriental usage; but as the door opened 
for the guests to pass in, a deep sound of a single voice, 
speaking in low and earnest tones, came out on the air, 
making a strong relief to the surrounding silence. 

This was the house of Mary, mother of Mark, -where 
the Apostles lived, after the ascension of their Master, 
imtil their general dispersion abroad. It had already 
been the scene of at least one remarkable event ; for, 
not many weeks before, at the feast of Pentecost, there 
had the cloven tongues of fire descended on the chosen 
Disciples, visible sign of the Holy Ghost, prompting 
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them to utterance of prophecy, and to the inspiration 
of a life so divine, they could walk undaunted in jthe 
midst of perils, and at length, with steady hand and 
eyes of serene and loving faith, grasp the crown of 
martyrdom. 

And this was the first posthumous anniversary of the 
Birth of Him who had so lately stood among them, speak- 
ing as never man spake, and teaching as never man 
taught. His immediate friends and followers had not 
met to celebrate a memorable day, but they were drawn 
together naturally, to speak precious words of comfort 
and love to each other, but especially to her, who, 
thirty-three years before, had entered on the divine 
motherhood which she had illustrated so faithfully, 
through all the trials, sufferings, and dangers of that 
eventful Life — ^the shameful indignities, the bitterness 
and agony of death. 

The blood of Stephen, the first martyr to the new 
Faith, was yet moist and purple on the ground, and the 
very stones, uhgathered, and unwashen by the rain, yet 
lay as they were cast against him, with their crimson 
stains, mute witnesses of violence and wrong — of past 
suffering and present danger.. 

Many houses throughout Jerusalem were desolate ; 
for Saul of Tarsus, in the blindness of his indiscrimi- 
nating zeal, had been filling the prisons with unresist- 
ing men and helpless women ; and none knew whose 
turn it might be next. All the Disciples, except a few 
of the most daring, had fled the city, and were either 
preaching, or had taken refuge abroad. 

Such were the circumstances that surrounded the 
chosen few that were now drawn together ; and these 
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sufficiently acconnt for the fact, that they had not as- 
sembled in the open court, nor on the house-top, but 
had prudently retired to a more private apartment. 
Let us enter. 

On the wide platform, which was raised above the 
floor, and surrounded by a railing, close by the small 
wicker-door which closed its entrance, stood the vener- 
able hostess, and at her right hand her son, the Apostle 
Mark. The gray hair of the first-mentioned was de- 
cently covered, though not concealed, by a kind of tur- 
ban. She wore no veil, for in the freedom of her 
mature age, she was permitted to dispense, at least in 
the privacy of home, with that almost inseparable ad- 
junct of the Oriental wardrobe. In the whole expres- 
sion of her face, attitude, and motion, were combined a 
practical good sense with that heroic energy of purpose 
which marked her, at a glance, as no ordinary charac- 
ter. One might have thought her countenance almost 
severe in its usually staid and sometimes rigid aspect ; 
but as she looked on the central figure of a group just 
beyond, tears sprang into the softened eye, showing 
that underneath all this strong array of will, and great 
capacity of soul, lay the heart of a true and tender 
woman. 

Following the direction of her eye, we behold Mary, 
the mother of Christ, who was, indeed, the most con- 
spicuous figure in the room, being stationed in the 
centre of the platform, and just fronting the entrance. 
She was not reclining on the low couch in an attitude 
of repose, as were most of the figures around her, but 
bending forward, and listening intently to- the words of 
Peter, who had apparently just come in. 
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There was nothing in the form of Mary that reminded 
one of that youthful brightness which we have seen de- 
lineated in the various Madonnas, but there was some- 
thing stronger, deeper, truer, because every line that 
had been wrought, and every shadow that had fallen 
on the exterior lineaments, had developed a higher 
beauty, and a nobler charm. Could any one have 
painted her as she sat there then, he would have por- 
trayed the reflex of that divine Life, whose purity, 
goodness, greatness, suflering, passion, and final tri- 
umph, had been imbibed by the near affinity, the close 
companionship, and the true sympathy of hers. 

A long veil of black gauze shaded without concealing 
her luxuriant dark hair, now flecked with gray, and 
fell with a vifid contrast over the yet fair cheek, and 
the robe and tunic of spotless white. The folded hands 
were clasped and lifted ; the outlines of the delicate 
mouth were compressed ; and the eyes, while they were 
raised and bent upon the speaker, had an expression as 
if they were also turned inward, and were reflecting 
the interior vision of the soul. 

But all eyes were now bent on the speaker, who was 
narrating some incidents not then generally known, 
connected with the last hours of the devoted Stephen. 
Let us picture him as he stood there in that wonderful 
group. He was rather tall, erect, and commanding in 
appearance, though not over large. His jet-black hair 
and beard were short, thick, and curled, giving to his 
fine head a bolder outline. The brows were lofty and 
projecting, and from beneath them flashed an eye that 
could have been kindled by no other than the fiery soul 
of Peter. As he went on speaking of the belov6d mar- 
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tjr, his pale countenance became flushed, and his voice 
rose with excitement 

" Beware of loud speaking 1" whispered a low sweet 
voice, and at the words, a female figure that had been 
reclining on the left hand of the Blessed Mary, rose 
and sprang forward ; and in the quick earnestness of 
her expression and movement, as well as the exquisite 
beauty for which she was distinguished, we can recog- 
nize only the Magdalen. But now the usually pale 
cheek was flushed, the eyes were tearful, and the fair 
hands were clasped together until the n&ls of each 
were imprinted in the other. She had been listening 
to a story of terrible agony, and all her passionate 
depth of feeling was aroused. 

" Beware, good Peter !" she whispered again ; " for 
is not Saul of Tarsus abroad ? and what should hinder 
him from coming hither also ?" 

" Be of good comfort, Mary," returned Peter, regard- 
ing her tender form with a gentle and pitying eye ; "tor 
truly as the voice of our Master ever spake, it hath 
spoken just now, as it w^e breathing in my soul these 
words : " Be of good cheer, Peter, for comfort is at hand." 

" Bememberest thou what he said, while he was yet 
in the form, present with us ?" said John : " * Where two 
or three are gathered together in my name, there will 
I be in the midst of you.' Have we not all felt his 
presence ; and has he not been manifest to thee, O my 
mother, to whom he gave me almost with his last 
breath, to be unto thee a son?" He took the hand of 
the Madonna, as he spoke, and bowing his head a mo- 
ment there, his long fair hair flowing on each side, con- 
cealed the tears that fell upon it. 
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" There is no time, either by night or day, when he 
is not manifest to me," replied Mary ; " and scarcely a 
moment since," she added after a short pause, " these 
words were whispered in my ear, ' Behold, a new 
evangel is sent forth, and a messenger of joyful tidings 
is close at hand !' " 

"Amen!" responded John, and the low response 
passed from lip to lip, in tones as deep as the faith that 
made it vital. 

" But if we follow in his footsteps, the spirit of our 
Lord, and the strength of our Lord, shall be and abide 
with us, whether we live or die," observed James the 
Evangelist, who was reclining near to Mary Magdalen : 
his dark eyes, long black hair, large heavy frame, and 
strong expression of face, furnished a striking contrast 
to the appearance of his brother, and justified the title 
which his master had given him, as a Son of Thunder. 

John was tall and graceful ; and his whole form was 
exquisitely moulded. His long fair hair fell over his 
shoulders in luxuriant waves; while in the finely- 
wrought features was a beauty almost too delicate for 
manhood, were it not for their intensity of power — a 
result of that wonderful union of wisdom and love, for 
which his character was so much distinguished. 

" Yes," he responded almost sorrowfully, in answer 
to his brother's words^ as if he had. had a vision of the 
next martyr : " Yes, my brother, thou, I doubt not, wilt 
abide true in thy faith, even to the last. And let us all 
remember the precious words of our Master, and strive 
to follow in his divine footsteps. Is not Selfishness 
that seizes what is best and greatest only for itself, the 
Dag^a of the world, and worse than any carved Image 
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that men in their blindness have ever set np to wor- 
ship i and is not the whole spirit of his life and works 
one great sermon against this Monster-Vice? What 
did he insist upon so tenaciously as this ? Was not 
this the harden of his teaching, mom and evening: 
' Do as you would be done by ;' ' Be just ;' * Love one 
another V What prophet before, since the world began, 
has ever taught so simple a faith, so divine a doctrine 
— ^that all men are brethren, and Gk)d is their common 
Father — not fierce and revengeful, but slow to anger, 
and full of mercy and loving kindness? Then let us 
love one another, even as he has loved us, that the 
world may truly know that we are not of them.'' 

He paused, and a deep silence followed this beautiful 
exhortation ; for all present were emulous to enter more 
deeply into the spirit of their divine Master. 

"What shall be the end of all these things?" was 
sighed, rather than spoken, so low and sorrowful were 
the tones; and the Magdalen, drawing closer to her 
side, laid her head on the Madonna's knee, clasping 
her arms around her. " Surely we are ready to suffer I" 
she continued ; " but although the mind is willing, the 
heart sometimes is weak, and the nerves will shrink, 
even from thoughts so terrible ! Ah I tell me not of 
courage ! for who has seen what has been lately forced 
upon us, and can yet bear to remember, it ? the fierce 
tortures of the Cross, and the cruel stones ?" 

A deep shudder passed over the speaker, and her 
feir form seemed to collapse with horror, as she enu- 
merated mentally the unspeakable agonies to which she 
had been an eye-witness. 

"We could not forsake him," she pursued, as if 
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communing with herself; " but do we not, every hour, 
suffer a living death in the memory of his ?" 

"Eejoice that thou wert found worthy, even for this, 
and doubt nothing, my Daughter, for all will be well." 

At these words, a woman who was rather past the 
middle period of life, came forward from a group at one 
side of the room; and laying a hand on the head of the 
Magdalen, Bhe continued : 

"Fear nothing, Mary; doubt nothing. Behold my 
son, yonder Boy of Nain ! Was he not carried on his 
bier, and then lifted up from it, living ? Lo, is he not 
a witness of the power that can save, even to the last, 
and through the last ? Cannot he who brought forth 
life out of death give strength of soul to the weak in 
body?" 

"Ay, speak, Lazarus!" she resumed, after a short 
pause; "for thou too shouldst bear audibly witness of 
his power." 

The one addressed, who had listened to the Widow 
with deep emotion, now responded, 

" His power is love, and Love is omnipotent." 

There was silence a few minutes ; and then Lazarus 
spoke again : " I could say much concerning this power 
of which thou hast made mention, O, thou blessed Wid- 
ow of Nain ! but for sympathy with this dear sister, 
whose eyes are not yet healed of their weeping for his 
loss !" 

He clasped the hand of his sister Mary, whose head 
rested on his shoulder ; and once more all relapsed into 
that expressive silence, where the voice of the Spirit 
seemed audible ; for was not the Master present, and 
communing with their spirits, in truth and power 2" 
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" Yonder boy has somewhat to say, that should give 
us much good cheer," again spoke the Widow, as Mary 
Magdalen made room for her between herself and the 
Madonna, and she pointed to her son. 

" The youth is not used to speaking, and his heart 
is full," she added, making a gesture of entreaty for 
him to rise. 

Then, by request of James and Peter, the young man 
came forward. Advancing to the floor in front of the 
platform, he stood with his leftside inclined to the rail- 
ing, his left hand being thrown over it, and lovingly 
clasping that of John, as if his diffidence might thence 
draw courage to bear his testimony. 

" I had been sent forth by my mother," he began^ 
turning with a modest air to the face of John ; "and 
on coming to Tiberias, on the border of Qennesareth, 
not finding him I sought, I crossed over the sea to 
Bethsaida. There I met the young man, who was from 
Sidon, having been to Damascus for the purchase of 
linen. But, instead of answering the business questions 
that were put to him, he said suddenly, ' Art not thou, 
too, a follower of him they call Jesus of Nazareth?' 
And I answered, not knowing but he was a, servant and 
spy of Saul, who, I knew, had gone out into that 
country, * Behold my life ! Should it eveir cease from 
following after its Qiver and Kestorer V 

" Then he said, ' Listen, for the end of wonders is not 
yet. Behold, when Saul was on the way, and coming 
near to Damascus, a bright light, as it were, from 
heaven enveloped him, round about. He fell on the 
groxmd in great astonishment and fear; and the Lorji 
spake to him, and raised him from the earth. And.lo, 
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when his eyes were opened, he could see no man ; for 
the b'ght had stricken him blind. But with a strong 
hand he was led forth from his sins ; and he is now in 
Damascus preaching Christ Jesus in all the Synagogues, 
with great power, such as man had never yet heard ; 
and the Jews are confounded.' ^ 

•"This may be some new trick of his, to lead: the 
brethren into his power," observed Peter; "for how 
can he, whose hands are yet red with the blood of inno- 
cence, be so soon made clean ?" 

" Blessed would this intelligence be if it were true," 
remarked John. ^"But did he not go forth with power 
and authority from Caiaphas and the chief Jews, that if 
he found any Disciples, whether men or women, he 
might bring them bound to Jerusalem? How can we 
trust one so crimson with guilt as this man ?" 

" Behold, are we not all sinners ?" And with these 
words, a speaker of great benignity, and wonderful 
breadth of expression, came forward. It was James 
the younger, whom the Jews so reverenced for his in- 
tegrity, that they often sought to kiss the hem of his 
garment. 

" Let us be just, even to our enemies," he continued. 
" Aside from his late acts, the life of Saul of Tarsus 
exhibits a character without blemish. Let us believe, 
then, he is honest in his mistake; for, have not men 
before him been deluded, even to the shedding of inno- 
cent blood ? And who among us is blood-guiltless — 
seeing that the Just One was made a sacrifice for the 
Bin of all?" 

" Thou art surely right, my son," said the Madonna. 
" I feel that this is really a part of the good tidings we 
7 
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sliould hear, and that have been distinctlj foreshadowed 
on the minds of several of ns, here, to-night Behold, 
even now, the bearer of joyful news cometh near ; and 
when we hear it, we shall believe that this also is true. 
There is even now at hand a time of safety to believers ; 
and the church shall have peace." 

Even while she spake, there was heard the sound of 
approaching footsteps. This was followed by a low tap 
at the gate; when Bhoda, a young damsel in the 
protection of Mary, went forth and opened it. Directly 
a person entered, the ripeness of whose years had just 
begun to be touched with the venerable character of 
age ; and behind him followed two women. The first 
was saluted as Joseph of Arimathea. One of the women 
was greeted as the faithful Joanna, wife of Chusa, 
Herod's Chief Steward. The other was closely veiled ; 
and seeking shelter from observation, drew her compan- 
ion into an obscure comer ; yet not before a certain 
nobility of air had been noticed in her appearance and 
demeanor, which indicated the refined habits of a person 
of distinction. 

As Joseph advanced into the middle of the room, he 
paused, and stretching forth his hands, pronounced the 
accustomed benediction of the aged on similar occa- 
sions : " Peace be to" this house ; and joy and blessing 
to the hearts of the faithful I" 

" Hast thou, then, heard the tidings that Saul of 
Tarsus is really converted, and preaching the Gospel ?" 
asked John, addressing Joseph, as he and Mark brought 
forward a couch, and spread cushions for him to rest. 

"Verily," returned Joseph, as he sat down; "and, 
strange as it may appear, I believe. But I am the 
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bearer of other tidiiigs : beliold, ye also know that 
Philip has been preaching the Gospel in the villages of 
Samaria^ as he has but lately shown when he tarried 
among you in Jerusalem. Returning from a journey 
but a few hours since, I came to rest in the heat of the 
day, beneath the palms of Jericho ; when, behold, a 
traveller approached; and as he came nearer, I saw 
that it was Philip. Surprised to find hixn coming from 
that direction, when we had believed he had again gone 
forth to Samaria, I was in haste to know the reason ; 
and of this he soon assured me. As he was proceeding 
on the road to Samaria, an angel of the Lord appeared 
in the way before him, bidding him turn to the South, 
on the road to Qaza. Being obedient to the heavenly 
voice, he straightway tmned his course, proceeding in 
the direction that had been pointed out. Thereafter, 
he soon fell into company with a chariot, driven by a 
single horseman. And Philip, listening, behold be was 
reading the prophet Esaias ; and he sought that Philip 
should come up to him in the chariot, and explain what 
he read ; and Philip did so. And as he was explaining 
the text, he preached Jesus; and straightway the 
charioteer believed, and, finding water, he was baptized. 
He proved to be a person of great consequence and 
power, a servant of Oandace, Queen of Ethiopia, being 
held in great favor, and having charge of all her treas- 
ure. Doubtless, his mistress will soon come to know 
the truth; and thus the Gospel will be spread far 
abroad." 

An expression of joy followed this annunciation, not 
because a convert was a rare thing in those days, but 
for the reason last mentioned by Joseph, that by such 
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means the Gospel should be more widely diffused, and 
carried into then seemingly remote regions. 

Daring the pause following this, Joanna came for- 
ward to speak with the Madonna, and the circle imme- 
diately around her; and when these courtesies were 
exchanged, the Magdalen went and took her place 
beside the veiled stranger, of whom she, alone, had any 
knowledge, except perhaps Joseph, under whose escort 
she had seemed to come. 

A friendly greeting, in low tones, passed between 
them, when the stranger said, '^ Be careful, Mary, and 
betray me not. I shall suffer more, perchance, than 
ihou canst believe, if this visit should be known ; for, 
O, he is suffering secretly ; and when his heart is sore 
with the consciousness of wrong, he is sometimes will- 
ing to blame others — ^yes, even to torture thine hand- 
maid, because he c^not endure his own tortures." 

"Hast thou borne thy testimony for him truly?" 
whispered Mary. 

" I have said all I could ; but now I have ceased to 
persuade, and only enrage him when I speak. But, O, 
Mary, if thou couldst know what I suffer in the thought 
of that wrong, committed by the husband of my youth, 
the husband of my love ! Mary, Mary ! pity me ; for 
I sometimes feel as if all the guilt had been concen- 
trated, and fallen on him, and that I had become the 
murderer by still loving him. 

" For Pilate is kind and true to me !" she whispered 
in yet lower tones. " He had showp me nothing but 
love up to this fatal time ; and how can I do otherwise 
than love him still ?" 

**Take comfort, Claudia 1" whispered Mary, "for 
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Burely our Lord himself, who teaches us to love, even 
our enemies, would not rebuke thee for loving him, who 
is thy own husband !" 

" But Mary," resumed the other, in her eagerness to 
speak letting her veil drop aside, showing that her fair 
cheek and noble features had been paled and furrowed 
with tears. " Mary," she continued, hastily gathering 
up the folds, and again hiding herself; "did not the 
Lord forgive and pray for his murderers, even on the 
cross ? and dost thou not think that prayer had virtue 
initr 

" Why should it not ?" responded Mary, soothingly. 

" Ah !" returned the other, " I have tried to think so. 
I have spent the lone watches of the night in prayer 
that this wonderful prayer might be answered, and his 
guilt be washed away ! O, there are, doubtless, many 
that look on my fine robes and stately chambers with 
envy ; but I could go yonder, and fall in the dust to 
clasp the knees of that bereaved mother, whose bereave- 
ment my own heart's love has in part occasioned. It 
would be a greater blessing to this aching heart, than 
the wealth of the wide world could purchase !" 

Her slight form shook with emotion ; but Mary drew 
her further aside, and soon succeeded in Restoring her to 
external, quiet. 

Just then attention was called to Joaana, who also 
had something to relate, and laying aside her mantle, 
she began thus : " Yes ; let your hearts be strong in 
faith, for Good can never be entirely overthrown by 
Evil. Behold, a young man of the household of Herod, 
who in his secret mind is well disposed to follow the 
Master, was sent forth by Ohuzah this very day, on a 
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private embassy, beyond the walls of the city, even to 
Engedi, the City of Palms. Having rested in the 
shadow of its vineyards, and procured for Qneen Hero- 
dias some cypress vines, with which the place abounds, 
he proceeded homeward. Coming to the fountain, Ro- 
gel, he drank of its waters, and sat down to rest, at the 
same time watching several young men, who were try- 
ing their Strength by lifting and throwing the stone, 
Zoheleth. 

"Directly one of these observing him, drew him 
aside ; and knowing him to be privately a believer in 
the new Qospel, told him that he had but just then met 
a pilgrim, who had lately returned from Edessa, bear- 
ing letters for Herod, by the hand of Abagarus, king of 
that city ; and moreover, he had gathered joyful news 
during his sojourn there. Then the young man hast- 
ened forward ; for this pilgrim was he whom he had 
sought, his abode being at Engedi. And he overtook 
him but a little within the walls ; for the messenger was 
bowed with age, and weary with his long journey. 
And when he had delivered his letter into the hands of 
the king, our young man brought him to the house of 
Chuzah. And this is his story : ' Abagarus, who, the 
good brethren will remember, not many months ago 
wrote to the Master for relief, is healed of his infirmity, 
by the power of Jesus in the person of Thaddeus ; and 
he believes, and all his house.' " 

"This is, indeed, joyful intelligence, my daughter," 
said Joseph, laying a hand on the head of Joanna, as if 
in the act of blessing her. 

At that moment a knocking was heard at the gate ; 
and Thomas, being admitted, confirmed the stolry. 
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" The harvest truly is plenteous, as our dear Lord hath 
often said," remarked John ; " then let us, O my breth- 
ren, sow in faith, and God will send forth reapers." 

" It is truly so," responded Peter ; and then he con- 
tinued : ^' Abagarus is a truthful as well as a shrewd 
man ; and he will, I doubt not, do much good. There 
is a story told of him while a prisoner at Eome, which 
is really worth remembering, even now, and here. It 
may be known to some of you that this King of Edessa, 
having assisted in obtaining the defeat of Crassus, was 
afterwards obliged to submit to Augustus, by whom he 
was carried to Eome, in order to keep him true to his 
forced allegiance. He was first deprived^of his title of 
King, and obliged to accept that of Toparch, or Gover- 
nor, instead thereof. He grew weary at length of this 
state of inactivity and comparative bondage ; and at 
last he bethought himself of a stratagem, hoping thereby 
to regain his liberty ; and so in the end it proved. 
Being one day hunting, he caught several animals, 
taking also a portion of earth from the hole that each 
inhabited, giving orders to his attendants that every 
kind should be done up in a distinct parcel. The ani- 
mals were carried in a sack to the amphitheatre ; and 
there, in the presence of Augustas, and the chief men 
of his empire, he ordered a distribution of the parcels ; 
and on every one being opened, he released the animals, 
when each ran to his native earth, and embraced it, as 
all he could find of home. The Emperor read the 
riddle, taking the lesson so to heart, that he restored 
the captive King his titles, and sent him back to 
Edessa." 

The relation of this little anecdote had a very pleasing 
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effect, relaxing the minds of those present, whose 
thoughts had been strained with too severe a tension. 

Then Mark, and also his mother, spoke to their 
guests, bidding them go into the outer chamber and 
refresh themselves. They arose at the word, and pass- 
ing out, they found tables spread with wholesome and 
simple viands. But ere they sat down new guests ar- 
rived; at the same time, also, Joanna, with her com- 
panion, passing quietly out. 

The first who entered was a Sage, whose once fine 
and stately form was bending baneath the weight of 
many years. No one knew him ; for he took an ob- 
scure place,9unobserved at the moment, because the 
common attention was directed to the Disciple Barnabas, 
wh6 entered close behind. Repeating the common form 
of salutation — " Peace be to this house, and blessings 
abide with the Faithful!" — ^the latter came forward; 
and having saluted the fidends individually, he addressed 
himself especially to Peter, James, and John, who were 
gathered in a group around him, repeating with much 
emphasis the story of Saul's conversion, and urging that 
he should be joined with them in the ministry. But 
when the Apostles, and other brethren, hesitated, ex- 
pressing doubts in regard to the reality of the imputed 
change, he lifted up his voice and declared earnestly : 
"Know this, whether ye receive him, or whether ye 
reject, the Lord hath sent him forth, and ye cannot 
hinder him ; for who can overthrow what the Lord 
willeth ? Behold, he has already been found worthy to 
suffer persecution ; for the Jews, even now, are thirsting 
for his life! Look at his works, and see if they are not 
in the power and spirit of Gk>d I Try if there is any 
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shadow in them for the concealment of evil ! The Lord 
hath baptized him in a flood of light from heaven ; and 
who can set aside his baptism ?" 

Then there was a sound of many voices expressing 
desire to see, and to welcome him to the Field of 
Labor. 

" Lo, he standeth at the gate, waiting to be introduced 
into your presence," answered Barnabas ;. and passing 
out, he left the door open that led into the (jourt. 

Every eye was searching intently for the new-comer ; 
and when they saw a figure moving amid the darkness, 
with a mysterious light falling round about, they mar- 
velled, with fear and trembling, thinking they had seen 
an angel. As he came forward, through fear or vener- 
ation, some were fain to prostrate themselves before 
him. But raising them as he advanced, he took the 
outstretched hands of Peter and John; and having 
saluted such as were pressing immediately about him, 
he thus addressed them : 

" Brethren and sisters in the bonds of the crucified 
Jesus, if I am found worthy to suffer, or die, in this 
good cause, it will not be of mine own worthiness, but 
the mercy of God." 

And, folding his arms over his breast, as if overcome 
by the intensity of his emotions, he remained silent, 
standing in the midst. His devotion, his joy in suffer- 
ing — counting all sacrifice a privilege and blessing — 
shamed every doubt, and silenced every fear ; and they 
who had suspected his fitness stood abashed before him. 
All, even the simplest comprehended at once that there 
could be no guile in the fair, open brow, and the clear 
eyes that arched so nobly upward, and looked so truth- 
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folly forward. Many came near to kiss the borders of 
his garment, and to offer silent prayers, and pour out 
benedictions for this new brother. Then a joyfol shout 
burst upon the silence, and hosannas rent the air. 

"When the burst of enthusiasm had somewhat sub- 
sided, the Sage, who had not before been noticed, and 
who was entirely unknown by aU present, came forward. 
Casting aside his outer garment, he walked into the 
midst ; and leaning on his staff with one hand, he laid 
the other steadily, notwithstanding his extreme age, on 
the head of the new minister. And in a voice, whose 
clear, deep, musical tones seemed rather an attribute of 
immortal youth than of decaying life, thus he spoke : 

" Blessed art thou, Paul, last, but not least among 
the Apostles of the Holy One. Verily, that name shall 
be great in the earth, with a greatness that belongeth to 
no other. It is a rising Star that shall guide lost ones 
over the Desert. It is an unfolding Sun that shall give 
Light to Darkness. It is a fountain of Life that shall 
break out on the shores of Death. Thou shalt be as 
the river of the mountains, whose fountain-head is the 
bosom of Paradise, and whose voice is a cry of joy. 
Swelled by the torrents, it passes on, with a strong and 
rapid current, continually growing stronger and deeper, 
until its broad arms embrace widely-distant lands. 
Such is the type of thy course, O Prophet of the Gen- 
tiles ! for thou shalt carry this new Gospel of Life into 
remote nations." 

Then lifting and spreading forth his hands, as in the 
act of conferring a general benediction, he said : " Bless- 
ings be with you, and peace — peace that shall come 
forth like a star on the clouded night — ^blessings that 
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shall spring up like= flowers in the midst of thorns. 
Blessed are ye, men and women, brethren and sisters. 
Many here shall be found worthy to suffer death. 
Fear not ; for your wounds shall be healed as with the 
balsam of Gilead ; ye shall labor day and night ; and 
when ye are ready to faint, ye shall inhale strength as 
the breath of frankincense, and life as the spirit of the 
aloe. Ye shall be cast before savage beasts ; but their 
eyes shall be opened, and their mouths shut. Ye shall 
take up serpents, and tread on noxious reptiles, and they 
shall not harm you. Ye ^all walk forth in the midst of 
pestilence ; and health, flowing out from your presence, 
shall purify the air. For you the wing of the Hurricane 
shall be bound, and the bow of the Tempest shall be 
broken. Your lives shall be fragrant as the breath of 
Eschol, your hopes unfailing as the waters of Bethulia ; 
and whether ye die of stones, or on the cross, or by 
new tortures, cr on your own beds, in peace, your 
release shall be triumphant as the going up of an 
eagle ; and ye shall be embalmed in the hearts of all 
generations, with memories immortal as the perfume of 
roses. 

" Lo, when the outer eyes are dim with age, the eyes 
of the Spirit, looking forward, behold the darkness of 
the Future, clear as noonday. Thus do I perceive the 
truth. Thus do I see it is good that this Jesus should 
die on the cross, and that many of his followers should 
seal his covenant with their blood. Behold, the shadow 
of the cross stretcheth from sea to 'sea, embracing new 
worlds in its mantle of love." 

" And who art thou, wonderful Seer ?" exclaimed the 
Madonna, coming forward, and looking earnestly in his 
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face ; "surely I should know that voice ; and yet I can 
scarce believe." 

He interrupted by drawing her gently to the light ; 
and bending his aged eyes on her face, perused it earn- 
estly. 

Then he said : "Yes, it is even so; thou art not as 
one who walketh in the Valley of Vanity. Thou wast 
younger then, Mary, when the new-bom Babe was on 
thy knee ; but fairer to the Spirit's eye do I now be- 
hold thee. Bememberest thou the Eastern Magi, that 
blessed thee as the mother of the Holy One ?" 

" And art thou he who was called Uriel, because his 
soul was as an angel of light ?" 

" Men gave me such a name ; and I am the last sur- 
vivor of all my brethren," responded the Sage. 

All present were filled with astonishment and pro- 
found awe, gazing on .his stately figure as he stood in 
the midst, with his long hair, white as the snowy locks 
of Lebanon, sweeping in silken waves over his shoul- 
ders, and his mysterious utterance, combining the 
characters of poet and of prophet. 

" And whence comest thou ?" inquired John. 

" Even from my native country, the land of ^lam. 
I have come hither to lie down at the foot of the Cross, 
and find rest. Ere I depart hence to pass over the 
dark gulf, I have sought to drink more deeply of that 
new wisdom, whose germ I first saw enfolded in the 
Babe of the Manger. No peace could I find elsewhere ; 
and when, by power of that sympathy which had always 
drawn his life to mine, I beheld him stretched upon the 
cruel tree, I took up my pilgrim staflF, and left the land 
of Iran, though it might be forever." 
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"And who was a guide to thine age, and a support 
to thy weakness ?'' asked the Magdalen. 

"Thinkest thou, my daughter, that the Star that first 
led me hither is blotted from the sky? The eye of 
Faith is not led by external signs ; and the soul of 
Faith envelops the weakness of the body with the 
truest armor." 

" But if thou didst believe in the teaching of our 
Lord, why didst thou not come before?" inquired 
Thomas. 

" I was bom a son of Ormuzd," replied the Sage. 
" Kames are nothing ; and to me he was, and is, the 
true God. I have lived not in external forms or names 
of wisdom, but in the silent power of the Spirit, that 
asked not of times or places, but only of Truth. I have 
drunk deeply of the ancient wisdom of Egypt ; the long 
obscured learning of Ethiopia was unfolded before me, 
tmtil it became clear and simple as the letters of Cad- 
mus ; and my life has been illuminated with the Book 
of Fire,* that burned with the wisdom of Zoroaster. I 
have seen much that was good in all ; and much that 
was also useless or hurtful. The eyes of the seer looked 
back to their beginning, and forward to their end. 
But when I came to that Babe of the Manger, I beheld 
in the halo that crowned his brow, a concentration 
of all previous light, the excellency of all future 
glory." 

He paused a few moments, and then added : " Now 
that I have borne my testimony, let me bless you, and 
depart in peace." 

* The Zendavesta was sometimes called the Fire-Book 
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" Nay, good Father," said the Hostess, " tarry with 
us through the night, and always if thou wflf 

" And thy life shall be guarded with ours, until it 
sinks into the beautiful repose that seemeth near at 
liand," said the Magdalen. 

"Nay, my children, seek not to detain my steps 
beyond the light of morning. The old man's love is 
strong ; he would reach the borders of Iran, and pass 
away from the home of his Fathers." 

Then Mary called the damsel Rhoda, and she brought 
water ; and the Madonna herself sat on the ground, and 
washed the feet of the Sage; and Mary Magdalen 
wiped the dust from his brow ; and they vied with each 
other in acts of kindness and attention. 

"Ye have made the heart of the old man young 
again," said the venerable Seer, as he rose from the 
bath ; and stretching forth his hands, again he blessed 
them. 

Then, when all were ready, they drew around the 
board; and Mark took bread, and, breaking it, called 
on the name of the Lord ; and they sat down to meat, 
as they had often done while their departed Friend was 
yet in the form, and stood in their midst daily. Having 
finished their repast, they sat in silence, and a divine 
joy pervaded every bosom ; for they felt the presence 
of that good Spirit, by whose name and power their 
hearts had been knit together, in the harmonious bonds 
of a never-dying love. And when they spoke again, 
one to another, their wordb were like sweet melodies of 
fraternal kindi\ess and good cheer, flowing from soul to 
soul. Occasionally exhortations burst forth, full of 
hope, and determination, and courage, waking the same 
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emotions in the listeners, as they pointed ever to the 
bright example of him, who had baptized his sincerity 
in the immortal blood of the Cross. 

So they kept the night ; but with the gray dawn, 
every man returned to his place. And when the earliest 
beams of the rising sun shone over the eastern summit 
of Mount Zion, the Sage, Uriel, stood on the threshold, 
staff in hand. Again he blessed the house, and all that 
were in it, and went his way. Once more he paused 
to drink, and to wash himself in the pool of Siloam ; 
and then, with a murmur of love to the Risen Babe of 
Bethlehem, he set his face towards Iran, and went down 
into the valley of Departure. 



RESOLUTION. 

• 

It is a goodly sight to see a man 
Whom fortune's mailed hand has stricken down, 
Rise in his strength of sonl, and stand erect 
In his integrity, and lifting high 
His calm msgestic brow, with steady step 
Pursue his purposed path unswervingly, 
Though conscious of the perils yet to come. 
We are not masters of our circumstances, 
Yet circumstances should not master us ; 
We cannot turn the current of events. 
Yet with a skilftil and determined hand 
Can guide our barque, now yielding to the stream, 
And now resisting ; till we reach at last 
The haven we have in view. 
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THE GRAVE OF THE FffiST-BOM. 

BT E. L. M. 

It was a quiet spot — ^the lofty trees 
Like watchful sentinels around it stood ; 
Parting their glossy leaves, the wind's low moan 
Came in a gush of heartfelt melody, 
That made the harp-strings of the human heart 
Vibrate with answering music. O'er the soul 
Swept the sweet sound of voices, long since hush'd, 
In solemn, soothing cadence ; star-like eyes, 
Brinmdng with tenderness, gazed calmly forth ; 
And forms, which erst were clasp'd in fond embrace, 
Flitted around with loving smiles of yore. 
'Twas a swee^spot — ^that tiny infant's grave, 
Emboss'd with flowerets of all shapes and hues, 
Which sent their fragrance on each passing breeze, 
While gorgeous birds attuned their sweetest lays, 
Bearing the spirit upwards unto heaven. 
Blest sunshine, too, was there, in golden waves, 
Playing among the branches of the trees, 
Kestling amid the greenwood shadows dim, 
Making all glorious every bud and flower. 
Sparkling upon old ocean's foamy waves. 
Which make the music grand, sublime, and deep 
Of nature's vast cathedral, and keep up 
A dirge around the grave of innocence. 
This little grave is sacred ; — ^years ago, 
In all the pride which youthful manhood wears, 
A stranger from a far-off foreign land 
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Came to this lovely shore, sought yonder cot 

For hospitality, and found it there ; 

Ay more: he found a love that knew no boundr— 

A love unlimited by Tune's dim sphere, 

Seeking responses ^om the spirit-land. 

That love became his own— a flame so pure, 

That angel-bands rejoiced to view its light. 

And as young Clarence with his lovely bride, 

The pure, sweet Lilla, pledged their solemn vows^ 

All nature smiled, and many a tender heart 

Breathed blessings on them, and their path was fill'd ' 

With joy's most fragrant flowers. Two years pass'd by, 

Eife with affection's suiishine and rich trust. 

And then the pleasant cottage heard the sounds 

Of childhood's merry voice, and little feet. 

Like rain-drops pattering 'gainst the window-panes, 

Made sweetest music for the parents' hearts. 

And then a change, how dark a change, came o'er 

That lowly home and saddened all its bliss : 

Death came and took from off the parent stem 

That lovely bud of being, whose blue eyes. 

Like violets on a green and shady bahk. 

Had been the light of home, and made it seem 

More radiant far than palace walls, or domes. 

How drear to lay away that blessed form 

Into its little grave — ^to smooth the curls 

Around its marble* brow, and lay the buds 

Into its pulseless hand, that never more 

Can cling for safety to a mother's form 

'Twas done. No more on earth shall Lilla view 

Her precious babe ; no more drink in those tones, 

Lisp'd in affections matchless dialect ; 

No more press to her heart its cherub form, '' 

While tears of tenderness bedew its head. 

Ah ! never more ! That little grave to Tier 

Became a shrine, an altar of pure thought. 

Of holy feeling and of fervent prayer, 

8 
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To Him who gave in mercy, and who took 
The treasure back in kindness, that her heart 
Might rise to follow it 

Too soon there came 
Tidings to Clarence from his yonth^s bright home, 
Telling of wealth for him, pleading return 
To arms of kindred. Then poor Lilla wept 
To leave this little grave, and cross the sea. 
Perhaps no more to see it ; and a voice, 
A mighty voice was struggling in her soul, 
And thus she breathed it forth in words of song : 

"I leave thee in thy little grave, close by the sounding sea, 

And on its crystal waves full soon I shaU be borne from thee. 

Yet ever in thy mother's breast thy memory fresh shall dwell, 

A holy feeling gushing up above this sad farewell. 

I leave thee in thy little grave half hidden by the trees, 

Where melody and gladness come floating on the breeze ; 

Where beauteous birds their softest songs are chanting blithe and 

free; 
Where sunset's hues of gold, at eve, are resting on the sea. 
And yet thou art not here, my bird, thy dust alone is here, 
That precious day on which has shower'd the bitter, blmdingtear; 
Thy spirit in the heavenly bowers, my darling, beauteous child. 
Is safe within the Saviour's arms, all glorious, undefiled. 
Within my lonely heart there lies a fount of feeling deep. 
Sweet hopes and joys of other years their lengthened vi^ keep. 
And thou, the cherish'd of my soul, with starry eyes of love. 
Art ever there with angel-voice to bid me look above. 
I heed thy voice I I will not stop to thread the thorny maze 
Of worldly pleasure, which too oft but glitters and betrays; 
But holding fast that priceless pearl, salvation's gladsome truth, 
I soon shall clasp thee yet again, sweet rose-bud of my youth ! 
And then the bliss of Heaven shall pay for every weeping night, 
For every tear-drop fallen here, an ocean of delight. 
For every sorrow-clouded hour, blest sunlight ever given. 
Shall make us know how strong the tie that binds us all in Heaven I" 
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CONSTANCE, 

OR THE VICTIM SAVED. 

BY W. D. WADB. 

" Italy, lovely land ! A few short weeks, and I 
shall tread your classic shores, and breathe the soft air 
of your enchanting clime 1 Oh, what joy to think that 
I am about to realize the hopes of the past year, and 
see the wonders of the Old World, on which fancy has 
so often pleasurably dwelt !" 

This enthusiastic outburst proceeded from the lips of a 
fair girl of seventeen, the youngest and only remaining 
unmarried daughter of a wealthy American merchant who 
was about to visit Europe, partly on business, but also for 
the benefit of his health. The rapturous soliloquy was 
uttered from the fulness of her joy at having, that morn- 
ing, won her father's consent to her accompanying him 
on his travels ; and she hastened to her. room, in. a tu- 
mult of delight, to compose her fluttered nerves, and 
commence preparations for the ,pleasing event. The 
steps of a visitor over the thick rich carpet had ^scaped 
her notice as she thus gave vent to her feelings, and 
she turned in surprise on hearing her cousin's voice in 
reply to the exclamation, making this rejoinder — 

" Ay, dearest Constance ! And you will see all this 
under the most favorable auspices — ^in the most brilliant 
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light. There will be nothing to disenchant you. I 
congratulate you sincerely. May you have as pleasant 
a tour as you anticipate !" 

" But your tone is moumfdl, dear Henrietta," replied 
Constance to the welcome intruder. " Do you think I 
may be disappointed ?" 

"Did my voice then convey that impression; my 
sweet cousin i Believe me, I did not intend it. Far 
be it from me willingly to cast a shadow over your 
young glad hopes. Besides, I really do not expect that 
you will be disappointed ! To you aU scenes will be pre- 
sented under the charming illusion that unclouded hap- 
piness casts over those places which are hallowed to 
the mind by sweet poetic associations, in a redolent at- 
mosphiere pregnant with delightful visions to the gay 
and youthful." 

" Why then did you involuntarily speak in so sad a 
tone, since you admit the charms of the proposed trip?" 
inquired Constance. 

" Because — to confess all — ^I have just had a letter 
from my betrothed." 

" Indeed 1" 

" Yes : and to you I can speak freely; for you know 
that without my parents' consent I never will marry," 
not even my gifted and admired Albert, neither would 
I relinquish all hope of being his wife. Our com 
pact, therefore, was to wait six years, and see if Fortune 
will bless his endeavors to win fame and competence. 
He has gone to visit Italy — that is, to pursue his 
studies there, to labor hard in obscurity, to practise 
self-denial — not to enjoy ease, leisure, and society I 
Pardon me that, for a moment, I thought with regret 
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of the different aspect under which the same country 
would be presented to the rich man's favored daughter 
and the poor struggling artist. I fancied I saw you travel- 
ling in ecstasy through the Eden-land, visiting its gardens 
and vineyards, its romantic scenery of rocky solitary 
passes, sparkling cascades and mountain castles, or 
city of palaces — ^then sauntering by moonlight along 
those beautifcQ bays, and reciting, with a heart at ease, 
the verses of the native poets, beneath the genial sky 
that inspired the immortal lays, or listening to the be- 
witching music, as it is wafted o'er the placid waters, 
with a soul attimed to harmony by the magic posses- 
sion of health, wealth, and youth 1 I thought of this, 
but with it came the sad contrast of him who, within 
the same realms, was chained by adverse circumstances 
to ceasele^ss toil, without time or means to spend in 
moonlight rambles or midday excursions — ^perhaps de- 
pressed in spirit and sore at heart 1 Oh, how different 
on him would fall the passing strains of music than on 
the child of prosperity and happiness I In fact," con- 
tinued Henrietta, "I ought to be ashamed of this 
tirade, for am not I myself viewing through a jaun- 
diced medium? Let the momentary unpleasantness 
pass, and now tell me when you start, for I would fain 
enter into your joyful spirit, and sympathize with your 
happiness, as I was foolishly doing with fancied dis- 
tress." 

"It was settled, at breakfast, that we should sail 
next week, in the steailier, and I shall have plenty to 
do, at such short notice ; so pray stay, like a good soul, 
and help me." 

" That will I, Constance, love," rejoined the ami- 
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able couBin; and the two girls joyously set about 
a complete rummage amongst the contents of divers 
drawers, closets, boxes, etc., to collect, assort, or reject 
all the finery and essentials for the delightful trip. 

In such feminine occupations the week sped rapidly 
away, and the appointed sailing-day found Constance 
Hildreth and her father fully equipped for the voyage 
and journey, taking a farewell breakfast with the friends 
and relatives who had assembled to witness their de- 
parture. 

The spirits of the young lady were not so buoyant as 
on that day week, when the idea of pleasure was the 
predominant one. Now sorrow and regret were upper- 
most. For the first time, she was about to quit her 
native land. The ocean would soon intervene between 
her and the friends now surrounding her, and for the 
first time it occurred to her that she might never 
again behold them or her native land 1 

To a sensitive heart the parting hour always brings 
temporary sadness, and Constance felt the reflex of the 
solemn faces on her young heart. Already she per- 
ceived that it was not merely a jaunt of pleasure that 
she was commencing, but that she was entering on an 
important era in her life, so many words of warning 
and counsel were bestowed, on all hands. Some of 
these well-meant exhortations had for their object her 
own self; others, from the old friends of her father, 
were in reference to the care she must take not to 
.over-fatigue the venerable invalid with sigh^seeing, 
etc. 

It is not surprising that poor Constance looked grave, 
in view of the awful responsibility suddenly devolving 
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upon her; but a bright smile enlivened her tearful 
countenance as she replied to the earnest entreaty of her 
father's only sister to be careful of the old man's health 
— " Never fear me, aunt I I am light-hearted, but not 
selfish. My pleasure shall not be purchased at the ex- 
pense of dear papa's health or ease." 

" I know it, love," said the aunt, kindly. " I meant 
no offence, but young people, in their eagerness for 
pleasure, so often overlook the comfort of older folks, 
and regret, when too late, the price paid for it." 

The bustle of getting on board, succeeding the part- 
ing from the ties of home, served to dissipate the mel- 
ancholy of the young traveller, and, as she stood on the 
deck of the gallant steamer, Constance found that with 
the enlivening sea-breeze her hopes of enjoyment re- 
vived. Being exempt from sea-sickness — the penalty 
which so many are doomed to pay for venturing on 
the ocean — Constance relished the passage amazingly, 
and as Mr. Hildreth had business that required his 
presence at once in Italy, they made no delay in reach- 
ing that country, with the determination afterwards to 
visit France and Epgland. 

To Constance all was as delightful as she had antici- 
pated, and when her father informed her that his affairs 
were settled, and the rest of his sojourn in this fasci- 
nating land should be devoted to pleasure — ^for he was 
ready to gratify her wishes by accompanying her to 
the various places of amusement, and to see the vaunted 
objects of attraction — she felt at the summit of felicity. 
This was when they were in Leghorn. They had spent 
two days in Genoa, now of course Home was her choice, 
for she naturally longed to see with her own eyes those 
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classic remains and mighty monuments which reading 
had rendered so familiar and interesting to her mind. 

To Eome, then, father and daughter repaired, and 
daily drives recruited the health of the one and gratified 
the taste of the other ; but that which most enchanted 
Constance, in this renowned city, was the soul-entrancing 
music, and the splendid pageantry of the gorgeous re- 
ligious ceremonies which she witnessed in the ancient 
Catholic cathedrals. Curiosity, at first, attracted her 
to view the celebrated edifices adorned with the most 
magnificent paintings and sculpture, and embellish- 
ments of the highest specimens of art, and the (to her) 
novel sight of the imposing spectacles presented on 
various occasions, according to the usages of a pre- 
eminently seductive form of worship, in which music 
contributes so largely to captivate the senses. 

Nowhere, perhaps, is music — ^both vocal and instru- 
mental — carried to greater perfection than here, where 
every facility is at command to render effective the 
mighty choir that is exciting devotional feeling to a 
pitch of enthusiastic fervor, intense, and, for the time, 
overwhelming. 

Constance felt the full force of this, and so freely did 
she express her admiration of the dazzling splendor of 
the glittering pageants, the apparent deep devotion, the 
soul-absorbing music, that a slight feeling of alarm per- 
vaded the bosom of her parent ; yet he trusted that the 
dangerous admiration would be but temporary and 
evanescent. 

Amongst the most constant attendants on our tou- 
rists, at home or abroad, was a distinguished Abb6 — 
Father Ambrose — whose polite manners and assiduous 
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exertions to procure any thing they desired, and in ev- 
ery way to promote the pleasure of their stay in Eome, 
had obtained the gratitude of Mr. Hildreth, who, for 
some time, did not in the least suspect any sinister mo- 
tive on the part of the attentive ecclesiastic who had 
proved so admirable a cicerone. But suddenly his 
eyes were opened. The father was astonished that he 
had not sooner been aware of the sunken rocks that lay 
beneath the tranquil sea over which they were unsus- 
piciously sailing, and which, at an unexpected moment, 
might shipwreck alL his hopes and bereave him of his 
beloved child I 

The incident that first awakened th^ fears of Mr. 
Hildreth that the conversion of Constance was the ob- 
ject of the wily priest's zealous manoeuvres, occurred 
at the public rejoicings on the occasion of two young 
American heretics being received with pomp and cere- 
mony into the Eomish Church. All that could create 
a desire to attain a notoriety so flattering to vanity, and 
raise up imitators of this glorious example, was un- 
sparingly used by the well-trained proselytizing minis- 
try. The heroism of the young girls, in tearing them- 
selves from friends and old delusions, was eloquently 
and triumphantly descanted on ; and the apostates looked 
so self-satisfied, so interesting, when placed in the con- 
spicuous light they occupied on being publicly welcomed 
into the bosom of the newly-adopted Church, and con- 
gratulated as " brands saved from everlasting burning," 
that Constance viewed the imposing scene with spark- 
ling eyes and heaving bosom. Her father happened to 
catch the approving glance that she cast on her com- 
panion, the Abb6 ; he noticed the flush of excitement 
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on her cheeks, and overheard the insidious remarks of 
the priest, who was evidently fanning tbe embers of 
enthusiasm that might kindle to a blaze of fanatical fer- 
4 vor, and add another to the boasted list of proselytes, 
for well had he marked the incipient leaning of the 
young lady to the way in which he would have her go. 

" God grant that it may not be too late to counteract 
my imprudence," mentally exclaimed Mr. Hildreth, on 
making the fearful discovery. " Not another day shall 
my darling remain in Eojne, at all events." 

At dinner Mr. Hildreth announced his intention of 
departing on the morrow for Switzerland, for certain 
reasons which were imperative. Constance had no 
idea of the cause of this abrupt departure, but there 
was one present who was at no loss to guess the mean- 
ing of it. Well did Father Ambrose interpret this 
sudden determination, as he scrutinized the counte- 
nances of Constance and her parent, whilst the conver- 
sation turned on the ceremony of the morning. But 
his habitual caution and self-command prevented his 
revealing, by any muscle of his practised features, the 
knowledge he had gained of Mr. Hildreth's aroused 
fears. Inwardly provoked, he resolved, nevertheless, 
if possible, to secure so hopeful a convert as Constance 
seemed likely to prove. 

" You surely intend to visit Naples and Venice be- 
fore you leave Italy ?" inquired the priest, in blandest 
tones. 

As the American merchant had determined not to 
delay longer than three days in any one town within 
the Papal dominions, he had no reluctance in men- 
tioning the route he intended to take, for it did not 
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appear to him that any use could be made of the infor- 
mation. HePknew not the system that was arrayed 
against him, nor the power and art of the man with 
whom he was speaking. How could he divine that the 
zealot was, at that very instant, arranging a plan to foil 
the escape of the promised accession to " The Church," 
in the person^ of the fair Constance ? 

That evening was the Abbe busily employed in 
writing and dispatching letters, on the subject of the 
young American lady, whose tastes, feelings, inclina 
tions, and weak points, had been accurately marked 
by the keen observer. Her disposition and present 
tendency towards Romanism, as evinced by her ad- 
miration for its gorgeous rites and ceremonies, was 
distinctly described, and a cunningly devised scheme 
for following up the advantage as clearly laid for the 
various parties to whom the missives were directed. 
The priest concluded with the remark — 

" The father suspected me, and is exulting in having 
got her out of my clutches. His vigilance will relax 
on leaving Home, but thus you see is a train laid by 
means of which, go where they may, an unseen and 
imsuspected power will forward the work already 
begun, and the glory of this fresh accession to our 
Church will repay our endeavors to win this feeble- 
minded, vain girl, whose example will be of essential 
service to decoy otliers, and particularly as she belongs 
to the far-off Western Hemisphere, the land of boasted 
Freedom and Protestantism." 

Nothing calculated to alarm Mr. Hildreth occurred 
during the rest of the really delightful tour that the 
travellers made through the Papal States. But an un- 
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seen influence was incessantly operating to undermine 
the unsteady principles of the enthusiastic and too 8u&- 
ceptible girl. The clever observer of dispositions:— her 
first clerical friend at Rome — had well noted the char- 
acter of Constance, and judiciously adapted his allure- 
ments to it. It had been no unimportant part of his 
study to learn to make the weaknesses of others sub- 
servient to the strengthening of the power of his order; 
thus Father Ambrose was celebrated for his zeal and 
success. 

As the churches in these countries are always sure to 
attract the notice of foreigners, many were the seem- 
ingly accidental displays of some new and imposing 
feature connected with the religious worship, intended 
to inspire awe and veneration, and make a deep im- 
pression on the excitable Constance. Wherever she 
went she was met with marked attention, and some 
polite emissary was ever on the alert to present a beau- 
tiful or touching sight illustrative of charity or devo- 
tion, and everywhere the power of sacred music assailed 
and led captive her charmed senses, and cast a seeming 
sanctity ove^* the devotees I 

At Naples, Constance had seen one lovely girl take 
the novitiate's veil, and she had felt the soul-entrancing 
strains of the veiled choir vibrate on her brain until it 
reeled with devotional fervor, and she felt ready to 
forsake the world and resign herself to the heavenly 
occupations she fancied the happy lot of the cloistered 
females. Then the sight of the beauties and enjoyments 
of the outward world, sedulously placed before her by 
her affectionate father, dissipated the temporary hallu- 
cination, and with eagerness she visited every place of 
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note and interest. The squalid misery of the poor 
greatly shocked her sensitive feelings, and to a degree 
impaired the pleasure derived from the pure atmos- 
phere, the beautiful scenery, and interesting sight- 
seeing. 

At Venice, Constance was enchanted with the 
dreamy languor produced by the gweet gondola-excur- 
sions from spot to spot, each lovely and interesting, 
and hallowed by strains of delicious music, gently 
wafted " o'er the moonlit sea." But here, as elsewhere, 
the charm was at work, and never did the touching 
vesper hymns appeal more fervently to the heart of an 
innocent and religiously-disposed creature, than did 
these solemn melodies, as they fell on the ears of Con- 
stance, now sounding near, then at a distance, as if in 
every quarter pious effusions were ascending from in- 
numerable lips. 

On one occasion, whilst within an ancient and stu- 
pendous edifice, an old priest was showing the splen- 
did paintings with which it was decorated, Constance 
mentioned her surprise at the universality and, appa- 
rently, the ceaselessness of the devotion which was 
accompanied with the delightful lays with which she 
had, on the previous night, been regaled. He answered 
warmly and affectionately, as it appeared : 

" Alas, my poor child, you are ignorant of the sweet 
provisions of the only true Church for the soul's comfort 
on earth, and its eternal salvation, or you would not 
wonder at the constant fervor of its privileged mem- 
bera." 

Could the artless girl suspect that this man had his 
instructioBfl in reference to her, and that well he knew 
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the device by which this impresBion had been produced ? 
that the music had been expressly hired, and that the 
gondola containing the perfonners had followed their 
movements accordingly? The result, as anticipated, 
was to establish a favorable impression of the pleasing 
system of devotion. 

Whilst the conversation was taking place, and Con- 
stance was unreservedly expressing the pleasure she 
had experienced, all at once, within the grand and 
gloomy building, arose the full deep chorus of an hun- 
dred voices, which, with the rich organ-tones, filled the 
vast space as a solemn requiem for the dead was com- 
menced. Oh, with what grandeur and magnificence 
were the last rites celebrated ! Nor was Constance left 
to the unaided operation of the scene to sway her feel- 
ings ; for whilst one oflScious cicerone sedulously occu- 
pied her father's attention, the venerable priest beside 
her^ whispered in her ear, at the door of the church — 

" My daughter, ponder well on what you have seen 
and heard ! Listen to the dictates of your heart, and 
reflect well on our faith I Can you avoid choosing that 
blessed Church whose care for your soul extends beyond 
the grave — ^which will continue its supplications for 
your happiness after you have departed hence, and by 
prayer obtain a mitigation of your suffering?" 

Constance, greatly agitated, replied not, but pulling 
her veil down, took her father's arm, and during the 
return (by water) to their hotel, both were feeling the 
spell of sadness that, for a time, is cast over the spirits 
of any thinking person, by a burial scene, even though 
it be under ordinary circumstances, and in the simplest 
form, but in this case particularly solemn and impressive. 
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" Come love, cheer up," said Mr. Hildreth ; " don't 
let the dismals last any longer. It is no use to go 
mourning through life because we must one day leave 
it ; rather let us live so that the last hour may have no 
terror for us, in the mean time, with thankfiil hearts, 
enjoying the blessings kindly conferred upon us. As 
to the ceremony we have just witnessed, I do not see 
the fittingness of so much vain pomp and ceremony, 
besides its vast expense, whilst so much misery, arrayed 
in rags, appealed for relief at the very threshold of the 
church ! If our funerals have not such a train of fine- 
robed priests and choristers, neither are they disgraced 
by the painful attendance of an assemblage of miserable, 
half-famished creatures, whose very poverty will pre- 
clude any great amount of masses to be said for their 
souls, as the infatuated are taught to believe avail for 
the remission of sins. Are not they, then, thus believ- 
ing, doubly to be pitied ? Give me still my own faith 
and my own land !" fervently exclaimed the old gen- 
tleman. 

The daughter sighed and remained silent. Trivial 
and incidental as a well-chosen set of expedients, all 
bearing on the one point (her conversion), seemed to be, 
they did not fail to have a very powerful effect on Con- 
stance, on whose attention there was continually pressed 
a notice of many alleged returns of Protestants to the 
welcoming bosom of the fond Church, from which their 
forefathers had straiyed. The very fact of the seemingly 
disinterested exertions to win the stranger-lady had an 
tmknown flattering power over a guileless mind, whilst 
in reality it was not due to the individual merits, abil 
ities, or wealth of the single proselyte that all this ma 
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noeuvering was brought in play, save as means to induce 
others to swell the lists of a tottering establishment. 

Let us pass over the remainder of the tour, with this 
brief sketch, and come to a small town in one of the 
Cantons of Switzerland, where Mr. Hildreth has been 
taken sick, and is delayed for some weeks. The only 
medical attendance to be had is that volunteered by the 
Cur6 of the little church ; but Constance is indefatigable 
in her attentions to her invalid parent, and is assisted 
by the innkeeper's daughter. 

How often has it been found that the best arranged 
plots and the most cunningly devised contrivances of 
human sagacity have been defeated by some unforeseen 
event, apparently insignificant and accidental ! So in 
this case — where such judicious pains had well-nigh 
resulted as desired by the unseen regulators of unsus- 
pected collusion — a deviation from the original route of 
travel, not resulting from caution or suspicion, had 
withdrawn our tourists from the dangerous surveillance 
and machipations to which they had been consigned by 
Father Ambrose, and placed Mr. Hildreth under the 
care of an estimable and not intriguing parish priestj 
who was uninstructed of the designs in reference to the 
proposed proselyte. 

The sick man had restless nights, and Constance, whe- 
dearly loved her indulgent father, willingly sacrificed 
her hours of repose to soothe his nerves, and distract 
his attention by reading aloud, of which the Bible 
always formed a principal and the closing part. Con- 
stance soon noticed that Gianetta (the innkeeper's 
daughter) always contrived to be present on these oc- 
casions, and listened attentively to catch every word 
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fliat fell from the lips of the American lady, when 
reading the precious volume. One evening, after the 
close of the chapter, and when Mr. Hildreth had 
dropped into a calm sleep, Gianetta said to Constance, 
with a heavy sigh, 

" 0h my dear lady, how happy are you to belong to 
a country where freedom exists, political and religious ! 
"What would not I give to enjoy your privileges !" 

"Indeed! what privileges do you then covet?" in- 
quired Constance, who was surprised at the marked 
earnestness and unfeigned dejection of her new friend. 

" Surely you are at no loss to divine my meaning !" 

"Truly I am." 

" Ah I well ! I allude especially to your being per- 
mitted fearlessly and openly to do as you have just 
done — to read, and that aloud, your Bible for the solace 
and comfort of your father and yourself— whilst I must 
venture by stealth and in peril to listen to you, trusting 
my secret to the ignorance of those who would denounce 
me did they know what book the American heretic waft- 
reading to me." 

"Is it possible that your kindness in bearing me 
company is liable to 'bring you into trouble ?" exclaimed: 
Constance ; " if so I will choose some other book when^ 
you are present, and only read the Bible to my father 
when we are alone." 

" No ! no ! not so by any means, I beseech you I" 
eagerly retorted Gianetta ; " I am so glad of the oppor- 
tunity of hearing it, and truly thankful that I understand 
English sufficiently to comprehend you, who are kind 
enough to read slowly, and explain to me. I esteem, it 
a great happiness." 

9 
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^^ Have y oa not Italian yersionB of the Sacred Book V* 

^^ Yes, there are some ; but only they are permitted 

to possess one, who will read without drawing any con- 

clnsion therefrom at variance with the teachings of ^ the 

Church.' " 

'*^ And you !" said Constance. 

" I am not of the irreflective passive order. I cannot 
help judging in some measure for myself, nor can I 
disguise my sentiments ; therefore it could only be at 
peril of liberty and life, that I possessed a copy." 

" You do indeed astonish me !" remarked Constance. 

" Yet it is too true. Oh lady, you know not the value 
of freedom, for you are accustomed to it as to the pure, 
free air, which we may inhale without a thought of the 
blessing. But let us once have been consigned to a 
dungeon's pestilential atmosphere tmd dreary gloom, 
then how highly we shall prize the light of heaven and 
its fragrant breath I" 

" You speak feelingly, as if you had experienced the 
shocking contrast. Can this be !" 

" Alas, yes I I have tenanted a noxious prison ; I 
have suffered for freedom of thought ; ay, and should 
again pay dearly, were it not that bur present Cur6 is 
a very different man to the last!" 

"Much should I like to hear an account of your 
persecutions, if it might be without danger to you, Gi- 
anetta.^' 

" Well, lady, you are so kind and considerate, that I 
will venture to tell you all. It is a relief to have some 
one to confide in, who will not be tempted to betray 
me. Oh, it is a dreadful state for a country when no 
one can put confidence in another, neither man nor 
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woman ; where the ties of nearest kindred are no barrier 
to betrayal, if heresy is concerned; where any one is 
liable to suspicion and consequent imprisonment ; and 
not a word of indignation against the authors of our 
misery, spiritual or temporal, may be spoken without 
some lurking spy being on the ele^t to denounce the 
offender !" 

" Think you then that there are spies in your fether's 
house at the present time ?" inquired Constance. 

"Not that I am aware of; but how are they to be 
recognized ? It may, however, be that there are none 
especially, for, as I was saying, the present Cur6 is very 
different to the last.'^ 

" Yes I so you said, Gianetta ; what became of him ? 
is he dead V^ 

" Dead 1 No I Not to my knowledge. God forgive 
me for the sinful wish, but I can scarcely refrain from 
saying, would he were, for not imtil he is dead shall I 
feel safe, and who knows how many victims are trem- 
bling under his rigor." 

" He must surely have been a bitter enemy for you 
to feel so towards him." 

" That was he, and you shall judge for yourself. For- 
tunately, however, he went to Home about a year ago j 
he is now in gi^eat repute with his Holiness, on account 
of his zeal and success in proselytizing ; so what would 
become of an insignificant girl like me did he deign to 
persecute me now I Poor Gianetta would not come out 
alive did Father Ambrose hear what we are saying." 

" Father Ambrose !" exclaimed Constance ; " surely 
it cannot be him whom I met in Kome." 

"Good Heavens, it is he !" said Gianetta, in terrible 
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alann. " You have met him ! Who knows but this is 
a diabolical plan of his to make me betray myself! Oh, 
it would be too cruel to take advantage of my belief that 
you were a friend, although a stranger." 

"Indeed I am both," replied Constance, greatly 
shocked and affected. "But be comforted, my dear 
girl, no one has dared to employ me as a spy." 

" Pardon my hasty exclamation ; if you knew how I 
had been treated, you would not wonder at the terrible 
ideal" 

" Freely I excuse you, and my heart bleeds," said 
Constance, " to think what you must have undergone 
ere you could suspect even me. It is a sad confirmation 
of your representation of the state of society here* Yet 
can it be that the man who seemed to me so mild, 
agreeable, and kind, is the individual of whom you 
have bitter cause of complaint ?" 

" Doubt it not, my lady. He can be any thing, — ^in- 
tolerant, fierce, cruel, and implacable, when he has one 
in his power, — and gentle, affectionate, and insinuating, 
if this course be requisite to gain his end." 

" But I was a stranger ! What object could he have 
in seeking to please me ?" 

" His darling object — ^proselytism-^and he is a deep, 
designing, bigoted man. But I will tell you my short 
story, as you desire, then you may form your own con- 
clusions." 

To this Constance eagerly consented, and the Italian 
girl continued — 

*' From a child I was ever of an inquiring disposition, 
and by nature enthusiastic ; therefore, until my fifteenth; 
yjear, I was delighted when f6te-days brought into play 
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. all the gorgeous and exciting ceremonies of the Church. 
The beautiful images of the Holy Virgin and child 
gaudily dressed, and all the paraphernalia, which you 
must have seeij, made a spectacle very gratifying to 
my imagination. I was a firm believer in the relics of 
saints and their miraculous power. I was a docile 
pupil, too eager to believe the legends of the monks, 
and willingly perform any penance enjoined on me by 
.Father Ambrose. He was my tutor and confessor, 
and, I believe, was not a little proud of my proficiency 
in the mysteries he imparted to me ; also of my ardent 
faith, when I naively expressed regret that I could not 
become a distinguished martyr (like the Christians of 
old), and be canonized. Finally, he proposed that I 
should be a nun. Then, said he, in time, you may at- 
tain the dignity of abbess, and rule over others, to the 
glory of the Church, and be distinguished, honored, and 
powerful. Oh, had you heard the glowing pictures he 
drew of a monastic life — ^the holy serenity, the exalted 
piety, the placid temper, unruffled by the cares, sorrows, 
and trials of the world — ^you might have thought, as I 
did, that the life within a nunnery approached almost 
to angelic beatitude 1" 

" I have often had visions to this eflFect — ^but continue, 
I pray you," said Constance. 

" At this period, I desired nothing so much as to be 
received as a novitiate, but my mother's illness was 
deemed a sufficient excuse for delay. Although my 
family were zealous Roman Catholics, none of them 
wished me to forsake the world ; therefore they rejoiced 
to see the attachment which gradually sprang up be- 
tween myself and Luigi, the son of an old friend of my 
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mother. By degrees, I thought with relnctance of the 
novitiate which was shortly to commence, bnt Father 
Ambrose was inexorable — I mnst fulfil my promise, 
and make trial of the life I had so lately desired, said 
he. If I, then, did not like to embrace it permanently, 
it would be time enough to retract.'' 

" That seemed fair enough 1" interposed Constance. 

" No doubt it does so to you, as at tjie time it ap- 
peared to me. But he knew full well, as I afterwards 
found, that the first step taken, the white veil received, 
and few have the courage (if indeed they might be per- 
mitted) to refuse the black veil ! Think what obloquy 
falls on the recreant girl who falters in her progress I 
Oh, few indeed escape when once in their toils. Have 
not I had an opportunity to know ? Now and then, I 
grant you, a solitary exception is allowed to occur. 
One whom they are sure will do no harm, or rather be 
of serviv e in encouraging many, by keeping up the de- 
lusion so inveigling — that they can make a fair trial of 
the life they are thinking of adopting, and yet be at 
perfect liberty to draw back should they so desire. In 
vain had my lover pleaded with the priest to sanction 
his addresses to me, for Luigi had incurred the suspi- 
cion of being heretically inclined, and to punish him 
Father Ambrose used all his influence over me to dis- 
appoint his hopes, and also to make sure of me. All 
that Luigi said to me to dissuade me from renouncing 
the world, I was compelled, by awful threats, to repeat 
to the priest at the confessional ; and thus he knew how 
to deal with both of us. Besides, I was prohibited from 
giving a hint to my adorer that what, in full confidence, 
he urged to forward his suit, was betraying him into a 
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fearful predicament. Indeed, I knew not the full ex- 
tent of the miflchief I was doing my trae-hearted Luigi, 
who wished to save me from the cruel blight that ftdl 
well he knew would fall on my heart and life if I fol- 
lowed the counsels of the stem father, since that heart 
he felt was his. He could form some idea of the mis- 
ery in store for me, as his own wretched sister was 
hopelessly immured, a mere wreck of her former self, 
in the very convent I was about to enter. In his eager- 
ness to dissuade me, he dropped unguarded expressions 
of doubt on many things which I had deemed indispu- 
table truths ; for he had read books prohibited to me 
and others generally, and it appeared that a foreigner, 
who had resided in his house for some time, had shaken 
his faith in our religion. This Luigi finally imparted 
to me (and I looked on the circumstance with horror), 
cautioning me, as I valued our mutual safety, not to 
mention what he had said. I wept bitterly. I dared 
not promise secrecy, nor yet tell him that I was bound 
in conscience to betray him. My feelings were so in- 
tense that I fainted. This so occupied his attention 
that he thought no more of exacting a promise from the 
girl he loved !" 

Here Constance exclaimed, " Poor girl 1 No wonder 
you suspected me of being a spy, if you could be 
wrought on to act so cruel a part to a loving heart !" 

" You are right !" replied Gianetta. " It was a thril- 
ling trial to endure, and may possibly look a treacher- 
ous part to enact ; but to me it seemed a sublime proof 
of piety and feith, to break the dearest ties for religion's 
sake. Yet dreadful was the struggle before I could 
bring myself to denounce my Luigi to Father Ambrose, 
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my stem director. On my very next interview with, 
the confessor, he divined, by my tremor and pallid 
countenance, that something important was pressing on 
my spirit. Qh, that is indeed a dreadful honr to look 
back on I He bade me not try to deceive him, he 
fnghtened and soothed me by turns — threatening eter- 
nal damnation to Luigi and me if I withheld a syllable, 
or the smile of Heaven if I did my duty — ^until the 
whole conversation was minutely detailed. Then, wh^i 
he knew all I had to tell, I trembled more than ever. 
* Unhappy girl 1' he thundered in my ear, * you have 
listened to this heresy, and even thought of screening 
the offender, and you have felt the insidious poison 
slackening your nerves, so that you doubted whether or 
not to deal truly at the confessional, or risk the soul's 
salvation of the idol you have set up in your heart 1 
Keturn at once to the path of duty. Enter the convent 
to-morrow, and try to expiate your impious reluctance 
to ooTvfess every thing^ or to-morrow's sun will be the 
last your lover ever sees. He shall be immured in a 
dungeon, and you will be summoned to bear witness 
against him.' " 

" What did you say to this horrid cruelty and tyran- 
ny?" interrupted Constance, with indignation at the 
system which sanctioned it. 

" ' Oh, spare him,' I implored. * Spare him — ^it* was 
his love for me that brought him into this danger!' 
' Then sacrifice you your love to save him 1' was the 
reply of the priest. * Obey me implicitly, and instead 
of at once denouncing him, I will first try persua- 
sion to reclaim him. When you are lost to him, he 
may perhaps listen to reason, and he must know that 
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his offence — ^h^esy persisted in — ^is punishable by 
death I' 

" ' May I not see him once more V I said, in agony 
of spirit 

" ' For what purpose V inquired Father Ambrose, 
after a pause. 

" 'To tell him that I have resolved to become a nun, 
and to take leave of him forever. Oh, gi'ant me but 
one interview, it will give me courage to meet my fate 1' 

" ' Be it so ! But beware, no warning to him 1 No 
warning on your part, and remember that I hold you 
answerable to report to me the words that pass between 
you, that I may have a chance to save him from eter- 
nal ruin I' 

*" Do I not know the penalty ? Fear me not. 
Father,' I said submissively. Oh, with what an aching 
heart did I return home — to the home I was about to 
quit, as I thought, forever ! 

" Father Ambrose undertook to obtain the consent 
of my family to my immediate removal, and I sought 
the abode of Luigi. He was in the vineyard, and there, 
beneath the clustering grapes, with the loveliest scenery 
delighting the eye, fragrant air stealing softly over my 
burning brow, and love wooing me to enjoy life in this 
beautiful world, I was to renounce all, and consign my- 
self and him to utter wretchedness I Rushing joyously 
to welcome me, Luigi exclaimed — ' See how every thing 
smiles on our young hopes I Here is peace and plenty 
to greet my beloved I Say, will you not be mine at 
once, and end this struggle that is wearing you out? 
Marry mo to-day, or even to-morrow, and then Father 
Ambrose will leave you in peace.' 
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" ' Oh, think it not,' I cried in frantic accents, *it 
would seal our doom 1' Frightened at what I had said, 
I stopped short. 

" ' What means my Gianetta?' he exclaimed in sur- 
prise. 

" 'Ask me not,' I said. 'But it cannot be. No 1 we 
must not oppose the directions of our spiritual advisers. 
For my sake bear up manfully under the inevitable 
separation. It is needful for the welfare of both, this 
much I may say. Attempt not to dissuade me. Noth- 
ing can alter my fixed determination. I will not peril 
my faith by marrying you after what you have con- 
fessed. To-morrow I commence my probation I' 

" ' Great God ! what do I hear V burst from my ago- 
nized suitor. 'Oh, Gianetta, your love is not like 
mine 1 If you willed it not yourself, no one could force 
you to forsake me. Your parents and mine have con- 
sented to the match.' 

" ' Yes, I know they did, but oh how shall I convince 
you that my love for you has decided me to reject you ? 
One day, perhaps, you will do me justice.' 

" ' How you torture me,' said he. ' What is this 
mysterious motive ? Tell me, that I may combat it.' 

" ' It may not be,' I replied ; ' therefore, do not let 
us waste this precious opportunity in useless debate. 
One thing — my last request — ^I trust you will not re- 
fuse.' He nodded assent, seeming too much overcome 
to speak, and I continued. 'Kemember the sev^re 
laws against heresy and seceders from the true faith. 
Beware, in your anger, of speaking to others as you 
have to me ! There is possibly one chance of our meet- 
ing again before my final seclusion for life. It is if 
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your faith once more become firm and pure, for then 
only could I trust myself to see you without peril.' 

"'Ah, it is sol I see! The' 

" * Stop,' I cried. ' Say not a woi»d, I beseech you 1' 
My manner and tone awed him. I fancy I must have 
looked the terror I felt lest he should further compromise 
himself. As for me, I feared not. Any penance that 
might be inflicted for trying to save him would seem 
light. I only thought of repairing the wrong I had al- 
ready been forced to do him. More bitter thantdeath 
was the parting to both. That with my weeping fam- 
ily was greatly deadened by this previous scene, and I 
was borne away in triumph to the convent. 

" Oh, how dark and dreary seemed life to me within 
my narrow cell I How rebellious was my heart against 
my new destiny 1 How diflFerent to my foreshadowing 
was this monotonous existence in its daily round of pas- 
sionless routine or heart-broken despair I 

"As might be expejcted, I soon singled out the 
sister of my lost Luigi, and after a short acquaintance, 
I confided to her all relating to her brother and my- 
self. 

" ' The Lord have mercy on him,' said she, fervently, 
* for dreadful will be his life and death, if he brave the 
anger of the Father Ambrose I He has but one passion 
— religious ambition 1 Power he wields with an iron 
hand, and woe betide the mortal on whom he pounces 
for a victim, if he or she be contumacious 1' 

" ' But my sacrifice will surely propitiate the priest, 
and save your brother,' I exclaimed in dismay. 

" * Alas, poor girl I be not too sure of that,' replied 
the nun. 
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'^^But I can draw back at the last moment, and re- 
turn to my home,' I retorted. 

" ' Little do you yet know of the secrets of our prison- 
house,' was the ominous rejoinder. ' But we must be 
cautious ; does he know that the sister of your lover is 
here I' she inquired, to which I said, I believed not, for 
I had omitted to mention that, at the time seemingly 
unimportant, particular to my confessor. 

" ' That is lucky,' remarked my friend ; * I am lost 
to h8ij)pine88 and the world, mysejf. The gates of re- 
turn are hopelessly closed on me ; but you, the loved 
one of my dear brother, must, if possible be saved. If 
he be dear to you, be cautious ; I have uttered no heresy 
to be confessed,' she said with marked emphasis ; ' so 
be silent respecting our interview, if you wish to save 
Luigi or yourself from, at least, perpetual imprisonment. 
We must not arouse suspicion of being in concert, or I 
shall have no power or chance to counsel or aid you.' 

"I readily promised secrecy and caution, for I began 
to be afraid that Luigi might not be tractable enough 
for his safety. The night is waning fast," continued 
Gianetta ; " so I will skip over the story of my friend's 
conversation with me, in which she explained the cause 
of her renouncing the world, the character and doings 
of Father Ambrose, and the persecution that would 
await me did I appear reluctant to fulfil his wishes, 
and the punishment that would be visited on her bro- 
ther in order to intimidate both him and me. 

" I followed her advice, and kept all this secret within 
my own breast, resolved to save my beloved had I even, 
at last, to suffer a horrible penance in expiation of my 
duplicity. Besides, I had not courage to doojn my 
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fiiend, his sister, to the dreadful solitary confinement 
in the dungeons of the convent for her advice to me, 
which would certainly ensue if I were as candid and 
faithful as I had previously been in my confessions 1 

" The words of my lover were engraven on my mem- 
ory, and now that I knew how false were many of the 
asseverations of Father Ambrose, I doubted whether I 
had not mistaken my duty, and cruelly betrayed confi- 
dence in obeying at a false shrine 1 

" Sad is the lot of a nun who discovers, too late, that 
her fiaith is shaken. That which before was unflinch- 
ingly endured as leading to heaven, becomes overpow- 
ering when she is doubtful, and yet afraid that doubt 
itself is mortal sin I unable to believe as formerly, yet 
bound to appear steadfast, on pain of contumely and 
fearful punishment. 

" Teresa opened my eyes to this consequence, by ac- 
quainting me with the severities that had been practised 
on herself and others, for more trifling offences than 
Luigi had committed. By her advice I aflFected to be 
somewhat reconciled to my lot, and so passed tolerably 
well through the greatest portion of the period of pro- 
bation. But as it drew to a contusion, I announced to 
my parents — ^who had sometimes been permitted to see 
me — ^that I had resolved not to profess myself, if they 
would receive me back, and intercede for my release. 
They were surprised ; for they, too, had imagined that 
I was resigned to the proposed step; but for which 
semblance I should not have been allowed to see 
them. 

"My mother was pleased at the thought of my speedy 
retm-n home, but my father was not so sanguine ; and 
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now began incessant persecution of me. Father Am- 
brose was furious at the idea of being thwarted. The 
abbess was mortified, considering that it reflected on 
the community. And then I learned what it was to be 
debarred the light of heaven, and to breathe the un- 
wholesome air of an underground cell 1 

" They thought to break my spirit by fasting and de- 
spair, for I was informed that Luigi was no more — 
having endured the torture for his contumacy in per- 
sisting in heresy — and I was charged with being tainted 
with his pernicious doctrines, which served for a pretext 
to subject me to the punishment visited on me. At the 
terrible announcement of Luigi's fate, I exclaimed, 
in bitter anguish : ' Alas, then he died through my 
means 1' 

" ' He perished on account of his own obstinacy,' 
sternly replied the unfeeling Father Ambrose; *you 
only did your duty when you denounced him I' 

" I made no answer, but I felt that I had indeed un- 
intentionally caused his death. The measure of my 
misery seemed full. What had I to live for ? It was 
on this feeling that the subtle and remorseless priest 
relied to produce compliance ; and on my remarking 
that henceforth it was immaterial what became of me, 
for the world could have no pleasure for me in fnture^ 
I was, after completing my term of penance, restored to 
my former cell. Illness succeeded my incarceration, Mid 
agony of mind produced mental torpor. As Teresa was 
unsuspected of having any agency in my late refractory 
spirit, she was allowed her turn in nursing me, in my 
helpless state. She could not weep when she learned 
the cruel fate of her poor brother ; her anguish was de- 
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nied that mitigating relief. She entreated me, for my 
own sake, not to yield to inconsolable grief. 

"'Father Ambrose is about to leave us,* she said, 
^ and his successor is reputed to be mild and humane, 
quite a different character. The former I know full 
well, to my sorrow. Offer him no opposition ; speak 
little and cautiously, and bide your time until he has 
gone to Home. Then, when the last moment has ar- 
rived, boldly proclaim that you cannot, will not, take 
the vows, and you will succeed ; they will be taken by 
surprisa Besides, there are three novices who, on that 
occasion, are willing to take the vows of seclusion. 
They are of the right sort : pious, passive, disappointed 
young women, who will be moulded to the required 
state, and may renounce the world without suffering or 
causing grief. Thus, if you delay the expression of 
your determination until the last day and hour, in the 
mean time giving no cause for suspicion, you may be 
released I' 

" Much more essential advice I received from this 
kind and generous creature, a desolate nun, who, on my 
secession, would be alone in the midst of numbers, and 
yet unselfishly resigned her only friend. Poor, amiable 
Teresa ; I ascertained that she very soon after died of 
decline! 

"To conclude, the plan succeeded; I returned home 
in deep despondency, but resolved to do my utmost to 
comfort my parents, although life offered no chaims for 
me. What is the result ? I am looked on with distrust 
by most people. The parents of Luigi never see me 
without a visible shudder ; they view me as the cause 
of the disappearance and well-surmised death of their 
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beloved son 1 Even my father considers that I have 
disgraced the family by my return to the world, after 
having undertaken to enter the Holy Sisterhood. He, 
himself, has suffered from being suspected of political 
disaffection ; and every one is arrayed against another, 
all social ties are riven, and confidence, amongst the 
dearest relations, destroyed ! 

" The only consolation left me was to study the re- 
ligion that had made my lover endure death rather than 
conform to a faith unscriptural and false. 

" Luigi had begged his mother, if ever she saw me, 
to tell me to think seriously of his exhortations, and 
with tears she gave me a book which she had found in 
the arbor where last we met. She could not read, or 
she would not have presented it to me, for it was an 
Italian Testament, in which was inscribed the name of 
the sick man who had been the instrument of his con- 
version. All the books and papers of her son, save this, 
had been burned by Father Ambrose, and perhaps she 
feared that this one might be brought as evidence 
against the family. At all events, she knew that I 
would prize it for the sake of Luigi. 

" Oh, how it comforted me to read the pages which 
he had pored over, as the well-worn leaves indicated, 
and to drink Divine Truths from the Fountain-head ! 
But too soon my mother found me out, and with horror 
imparted the fact to the benevolent Cur6. He mildly 
reasoned with me on the alleged impropriety of having 
such a book in my possession. I told him it had be- 
longed to a dear friend, now no more, and as he knew 
not the particulars of the sad case, he merely repri- 
manded me and cast the prohibited work into the flames. 
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"I was lucky to get off bo easily. Far different 
would it have been had Father Ambrose had such proof 
against mel Now, tell me, I pray you, how you be- 
came acquainted with him?" 

Constance related all that she remembered, and Gi- 
anetta said in reply: 

^' I see it all ; you seemed enthusiastic, and doubt- 
less he had pitched upon you to swell his triumphs ; 
for, as I already remarked, he is celebrated for his 
success in making converts." 

The greater part of this interesting conversation had 
been heard by Mr. BBldreth, as he lay with closed eyes, 
for he was anxious to discover what kind of a person it 
was in whom his wavering child was now interested. 
Looking up, he said, ^^ Constance, my love, be thankful 
that you are not subject to such a terrible system of cru- 
elty, slavery, and despotism I We will instantly leave 
this country of plots, distrust, and tyranny. I am now 
able to travel ; we will hasten to the nearest seaport and 
embark for England, and thence home to our own free 
and happy land. Here I am not safe from assassination 
even, if that should be deemed essential to get you jn 
their power! Can we do any thing for you, my poor 
girl?" he kindly added, addressing Gianetta. 

" Oh yes, sir, every thing I Take me but with you to 
your own privileged America, and let me study your 
pure faith ! Gladly will I accompany you as this kind 
lady's waiting-maid." 

" Pray do, father, let Aer become the corvoert^ not mef 
I am heartily ashamed of my temporary weakness. I 
am cured, and reconfirmed in the truths of our glorious 
Protestant fiaith." 

10 
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" With all my heart, so let it be," replied the now 
happy parent ; '^ one fellow-creature redeemed from a 
life of perpetual terror and debasing superstition and 
thraldom, and by the Word of Qod led into the path of 
happiness, will be a more glorious memento of our 
visit to Italy, than the most exquisite monnments of 
art, the rarest gem of virtu we could add to our treas- 
ured collection." 

^^Do you think you will be able to obtun the consent 
of your parents ?" 

'^ Oh yes, only say that you will take care of me, and 
they will be satisfied to have the reproach of my pres- 
ence removed." 

To the reader is left the happy conclusion of this 
sketch, which may well be filled up with pleasant 
imaginings in reference to the return of the tom-ists, 
with their hopeful protegS, and the lasting beniefit 
derived by Constance, from her experience of the con- 
trast between home and abroad I 
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ALONE! 

BT JAMES NAOK. 

Nay, ask not of the secret grief 

That bums my heart away, 

For what admits of no relief 

*Tis useless to betray ; 

One cause for gloom might well appear, 

"Were all the rest unknown — 

Where'er I am, whoe'er be near, 

I am alone I— «lone ! 

At times I seek some festive place, 
"Where gay companions throng, 
"While pleasure brightens every &oe 
"With laugh, and jest, and song. 
But lost to me the cheerful sound, 
Unheard the kindly tone. 
And with a thousand friends around, 
I am alone I — alone I 

Yet there is one who had a charm 

My sadnee» to dispel, 

"When round me twined her gentle arm, 

"With love no words could tell, — 

A love that seemed to have no will 

Or wish except my own. 

Oh, OulbaI- could I see the still, 

I should not feel alone 1 
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Yonng, beaatifb], and innooent, 

Her very a^^t could bkfls I 

Her looks, than words more eloqiieiit| 

Did all her thon^ts express ; 

And then I did not feel the corse 

That on my lot is thrown ; 

For sonl with sonl did we conrerse, 

And I was not alone I 

But Tonth is still a thing of light 

And joy. Why should I doom 

A chernb Qod has made so bright, 

To share my lonely ^oom? 

Though all the comfert thou couldst lend 

That may to me be known, 

Go, Olara I seek some happier friend, 

And leave me all alone I 



THE SUM OF PHILOSOPHY. 

Do fortune^s smiles upon thee wait, 
With honor, power, and higih estate? 
Let not thy heart be too elate — 

All this shall pass away. 
Art thou the sport of tbrtune^s hate, 
Forsaken, poor, and desperate? 
Still bear the worst with mind sedat^^ 

All this shall pass away. 
Our joys and pains are brief in date ; 
The deeds we do of good or great 
Alone surviye our mortal state. 

And never pass away I 
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THE KINGDOM OF PEACE. 

BY BEBEKAH. 

That there is " a gooA time coming," a period of uni- 
versal peace, love, and harmony, has long been fore- 
shadowed in the hearts of men, until at length it has 
taken possession of the mind, as a settled principle of 
. accepted and vital faith. The prophetic vision of seers 
in the olden time, seemed ever stretching forward, out- 
soaring the dark shadows of long generations, that it 
might be inspired with the pure light of a more blissful 
Future ; and the divinest numbers of the inspired poets 
of ancient times woke with the majestic chant of these 
millennial anthems. 

It may well be questioned whether any opinion, hav- 
ing no basis of truth in itself, could, for a very long 
period, hold universal possession of the human mind. 
There is, then, presumptive evidence that this idea, 
which is so widely diffused and so fondly cherished 
throughout Christendom at least, has an actual truth in 
it, which the world is yet destined universally to rejoice 
in, and confirm. 

But in all work, even that of Deity himself, there 
must be instruments — modes and laws of operation — ^in 
short, an adaptation of means to ends. Let us, then, 
consider how we may best promote this most desirable 
event — ^the universal reign of Peace — ^when all savage 
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instincts, of which ferocious beasts in the inspired songs 
wore symbols, shall be disarmed of their fangs, and their 
venom neutralized by Love, until they shall grow up into 
sweet affections, that shall embower the Earth with the 
overspreading shadow of a divine Brotherhood. 

From the very opening of the present age, there has 
been manifested a continually growing interest in the 
cause of Humanity. The wrongs and sufferings which 
are nourished in the very bosom of society, and, as yet, 
seem inseparable from it, have called out much thought, 
many different theories, and various modes of operar 
tion ; almost every theorist, or leader of a party, a&> 
suming that he is conducting the only true means of 
redemption to the world. But all operations of a par- 
tial or limited character, inasmuch as they are circum- 
scribed or local, must fail to reach and cover the great 
difficulty, which is not of this or that class, of this or 
that place or organization ; but it involves, with a more 
or less baleful influence, all classes, peoples, nations, — 
the whole world. 

The first work of a good physician is to ascertain the 
disease, and then the remedy may be more clearly per- 
ceived and defined. What, then, is that great chronic 
distemper under which the world has so long labored — 
until the case is by many, who are reputedly the wisest 
and the best, pronounced hopeless — and men are told 
they must go on from bad to worse, ad vnjfmitfwm,. 

We need not look far to discover the seat of the dis- 
ease. It is in the heart, and springs from a vitiated and 
exorbitant development of self-love, in the form of what 
is commonly denominated Selfishness. Here is the evil 
source which corrupts the whole circulation ; here ia 
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the cancerous spot that inoculates the whole system 
with its venom. 

It is this power of arrant Selfishness that clutches so 
madly its own supposed good, that it often crushes the 
good of others in its iron gripe. This it is that sharpens 
the eye of Trade, until it forgets that the bargain that 
is shaped out so smoothly for itself, has another and a 
darker side ; and in its cold shadow, it may be, the de- 
luded victim, with a miserable wife and children, is 
left to suffer or to perish. All this is recognized by 
law and custom. ' He who robs you under the cloak of 
a sanctioned finesse, may ruin thousands ; and Society 
and the Church will uphold and caress him while he 
lives, and when he goes hence put the great seal of 
their approbation on the false and fulsome epitaph, 
which inscribes the very tomb that was built with the 
price of Wrong. But the less fortunate, the -imlicensed 
Kobber who takes your purse on the highway, though 
it may be to carry relief to a starving wife and family, 
for whose support Society gives him no suflScient wages, 
or steals a loaf of bread from your larder because he is 
hungry, will be hanged for the one, and shut up in a 
loathsome dungeon perhaps during years, or exiled 
from his country and friends, for the other. Thus we 
see that while the successful Selfishness, which appro- 
priates to itself what is not its own — ^though it may 
occasion, either directly or indirectly, loss of energy, 
loss of hope, loss of life — is honored and caressed, en- 
throned and deified, while the tmfortunate Necessity 
is punished without mercy. 

"But this is the way of the world," one will say. 
" * There is no friendship in trade.' We must act on 
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the principle that ^ eveiy man is our enemy imtil we 
prove him to be a friend,' and then we shall not be de- 
ceived." 

Ah, my friend, trae it is that this is the way of the 
worid, but the more sorrowfiil is it for that very reason. 
It is a way indeed, but very far from being a right — 
very far even from being a necessary way. And this 
philosophy, that ^^ there is no friendship in trade," and 
we must regard all men as our natural enemies, de- 
grades civilization ; for it is below the moral code of 
almost all savages, and could even brute animala be 
for a moment gifted with intelligence, they would blnsh 
to find such a sentiment imputed to them ; for, with 
very few exceptions, individuals of the same spedes 
maintain friendly relations towards each other, often ex- 
hibiting the noblest instances of devotion and friend- 
ship. 

Is it, then, because civilized men are so much worse 
than savages or brutes, that such a sentiment can pre- 
vail among them i By no means ; but in the struggle 
for life which the present antagonistic principles of So- 
ciety seem to demand of every one who would not 
starve, we find the causes which have induced this 
morbid growth and development of Selfishness. This 
is the great evil. What, then, is the antidote to this 
cancerous and putrefying ulcer of the social system? 
It cannot be found in any of the merely sectional 
forms of philanthropy which have yet been applied to 
the relief of the world ; for as the difficulty is universal, 
so must the remedy be. But what is of such unbounded 
force and power, that we may safely trust to it for ac- 
complishing so wonderful a work — ^nothing less, in 
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short, than the regeneration, the revitalization of the 
whole world ? As the evil, when reduced to its first 
principles, is one, so is the remedy a perfect unit 
LoYE, love alone, has power to restore the lost Eden, 
by unfolding in the human heart all those sweet 
affections, which will make the practice of the Golden 
£ule spontaneous and universal. But how, in what 
manner, is this to be effected ? you very naturally and 
properly inquire. 

In reply, I will only set before you some of the dis- 
tinctive attributes of our beloved Order, and then leave 
you to judge whether, in adopting this great principle 
of Love, which is infinite in capacity, and universal in 
extent, we may not fairly claim to be doing the work 
of our Divine Master, beyond and aboye all others { 
liCt us illustrate the idea by a supposed case of fact. 

Here, in the heart of a large city, is a single man, in 
the midst of crowds alone, laboring with a great thought, 
without sympathy, and without fellowship. He has 
looked on the wrongs, sufferings, and innumerable de- 
rangements of society, day by day, seeking, but as yet 
in vain, for some strong antidote which may correct its 
evil habits — ^for a specific that shall bind up its broken- 
ness — ^for a precious balsam that shall close and heal 
its wounds. But he finds nothing, until at last, in the 
unutterable anguish which echoes the groans, and 
is overwhelmed with the despair of the whole world, 
he fiings himself on the ground, as if he too would 
perish, rather than witness longer all this unappeasa- 
ble suffering. 

But the tempest of passion having subsided, a holy 
calm envelops him as with the light of Heaven. Bjb 
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ihouglitB expand; his mind acquires strength; his 
vision clearness. He looks more closely into the na- 
ture of Man ; and down, down, deep in his soul, below 
the incrustations of all that is false and wrong, he per- 
ceives the true character. He discovers that love, and 
not hatred, is the natural law of the human heart. 
Thus Hatred and Wrong, and all the varied forms of 
Selfishness, are not natural, but diseased conditions. 
They have grown out of unfortunate and accidental 
ciircumstances ; they do not belong to the type of a 
true Humanity. Herein is the remedy at once and 
clearly perceived. The evil has grown out of an inor- 
dinately developed Selfishness. Then correct this; 
and the natural or healthfiil conditions, by the simple 
impulse of thei» own vitality, will restore themselves. 
In the spirit and works of Love, alone, will the true 
nature be reproduced, and the remedy obtained. 

Inspired with a faith large and strong enough to 
grasp the whole universe in its far-reaching arms of 
Gk)od, he sits down by the way-side, pondering over 
the thoughts suggested by his wonderful discovery, 
and speculating on the questions how and where he 
shall conmience his work. His eyes are lustrous with 
the love that animates his whole being ; his counte- 
nance is irradiated with the holy sentiment that in- 
spires him. By and by a stranger passes along. There 
is something in the look and expression of the enthusi- 
ast, that creates an irresistible longing in himself for 
acquaintance with one who attracts him so mysteri- 
ously. Their eyes meet. They feel instantly the mu- 
tual attraction of congenial spirits. They are drawn 
together by the natural laws of sympathy and fellow- 
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ship. Their mutual impressions are intercharged. 
The great idea is communicated and reciprocated. 

Here, then, is the first germ of voluntary Brother- 
hood. Founded in love, and inspired by a true sym- 
pathy, it proposes to itself an extension of the blessings 
which it has already begun to perceive are divine. 
Thus these two minds, meeting day by day, send forth 
sparks of love and sympathy, whidi attract others. The 
circle gradually widens, at first by attracting minds 
already developed, or by union of the good and true. 
Sut this does not satiate or satisfy the fundamental 
principle. There must be a mirror formed, that will 
reflect Goodness so winningly that men will love it for 
its beauty and its own innate loveliness ; and that mir- 
ror is found in the lives of these devoted brethren. In 
the fair images of truth thus presented, less favored men 
begin to comprehend and love the Bight. The good 
influence insensibly steals out, further and further 
away, until it pervades the unfortunate classes. Grad- 
ually they are brought to know the blessings of Truth, 
of Eight, of Freedom in all Good ; and tiiey flee to 
the ark of safety, which these generous ones have pro- 
vided. They are all bound together only by a princi- 
ple of fraternity, which knows neither high nor low, 
nor rich nor poor ; but recognizes only man in every 
human being, and one great band of Brothers in man- 
kind. 

Whatever one has to spare from the daily necessities 
of life, he throws into a common stock, that less favored 
or unfortunate men may receive whatever help they 
need ; or even himself, or his wife and children, in a 
day of adversity, may gather in the ftdl harvest of Good 
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— ^not as charity, but as a sacred right, which is 
recognized as the veiy hasis of the great fraternal 
compact 

Thus one neighborhood after another is nnited to the 
original society; streets, squares, and wards are at- 
tracted to the beantifol sphere of this hannonions and 
happy fraternity. The influence is more and monie 
widely felt. Higher motives and tmer feelings are 
gradually implanted. With the extension of more right- 
eous principles the beautiful arts of Peace flourish, 
while intelligent Industry wins and wears the civic 
crown. Weapons of the lawless are converted into in- 
struments of peaceful labor. The blade of the Assassin 
is made into a budding-knife, to ameliorate the store of 
ripe and mellow fruits ; the arms of the Bobber are 
used only to blast away the rocks which impede the 
march of Improvement; and the master-key of the 
Burglar is made to unlock the knowledge of Good, and 
not of Evil. And deeper, deadlier wrongs than these, 
because more insidious, and unpunishable in their ob- 
liquities, shall also, in due time, be corrected. The 
Employer shall consider the working-man kindlyj as if 
he himself were represented in the laborer's form ; and 
even the Trader, at length, when all the minor evils 
have yielded up the ghost, shall also leam to square his 
bargain by the rules of Justice. 

Thus the good influence would continually extend 
itself; only give the principal means and opportunity 
of expansion, and the whole city would, unavoidably, 
be converted ; or if there were any exceptions, incorri- 
gible Wrong and Crime, by the sheer necessity of co- 
operation and sympathy, which the wants of all men 
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demand, wonld be driven away, back into more conge- 
nial shades. 

But the great principle does not stop here. As light 
and air are diffusive and universal, so are the elements 
of a true sympathy illimitably expansive. By the 
influx and efflux of Travel, and the thousand inter- 
changing currents of social and commercial relations, 
the precious germs of Truth are imbibed and trans- 
planted, and the good seed is scattered abroad. In 
distant towns, and states, and nations, and kingdoms, 
fraternities like the present organization are ibunded, 
the individual members, as well as the organizations 
themselves, being bound together by the silken chain 
of a common sympathy and brotherhood, which shall 
yet encompass the whole Earth with its recuperative 
and regenerating power. 

This is no idle speculation, no baseless dream of a 
rapt enthusiasm, but a demonstrable fisu^t ; for if the 
operation of any given principle will make ten men 
better or happier, it will produce the same effect on ten 
thousand, or ten millions. 

Kow it remains only to be shown that this great 
principle of a common and universal fraternity, which 
is the basis of Odd Fellowship, is capable of producing 
good to the extent of its capacity or means of opera- 
tion. And what do we see in fact? Do we not find 
that just as fast, and just as far, as men are attracted to 
its circles, they are imbued with its elevating and enno- 
bling spirit ? The very sentiment of the Order — ^that 
of a universal fraternity without any distinctions what- 
ever — ^^when carried out practically in all the social and 
business relations of life, must have the effect to exalt 
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manhood and the manly arts. Looking through this 
sentiment as through a lens, it will be seen that the 
nobility of a tme man, which bears the seal and super- 
scription of Gk>d, is invested with a sublime sanctity 
towering up giant-like, in the presence of which the 
puny lordling of man's creation dwindles into a pigmy, 
unstable and evanescent as the grotesque shadow its 
deformily casts upon the world. 

Thus, in the very onset, we see that Odd Fellowship 
promulgates a great, a comprehensive, a universal prin- 
ciple of truth, which, wherever it is unfolded, brings 
with it redemption from serfdom in the ennobling con- 
sciousness of manhood. Let only this sentiment of a 
common fraternity expand in his soul, and the wretched 
victim of Wrong is lifted out of his depravity, when he 
first finds himself, by virtue of his manhood, invested 
with the rights and privileges of the great Brotherhood. 

But let us proceed more directly and pointedly to 
matters of fact ; and what do we find ? We see that 
the pangs of sickness and poverty are alleviated with 
the kindest ministries; the unfortunate are relieved 
from the pressure of want; the stranger finds unex- 
pected and sweet companionship, and the blessing of 
fiiendship in a strange land ; the dying are sustained 
in the last hour of struggle and suffering, by the as- 
surance of support to the widow and the orphans ; wid- 
ows are comforted; and fatherless children find the 
means of support and education — ^not as foundUngs, 
not as diarity scholars — ^but as the junior scions of a 
great and beautiful Brotherhood, which openeth the 
right hand while the left hand knoweth not; which 
hoards nothing while there is Want crying at the door; 
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which does not, in fact, wait for the needy to approach, 
but seeks them out, tendering relief kindly, but respect- 
fully, not as alms, but as one would discharge a debt, 
which he but then had ascertained was fallen due. 

In all the acknowledged forms of Charity, or what is 
generally so called, there is to the truly Independent 
mind something that seems degrading. Even the chari- 
ties of the Church are not exempt firom this. If a 
brother or sister falls into poverty, and a barrel of flour, 
or a ton of coal is sent to the sufferer, there is a record 
kept of it, and by being put in the books, the shame is 
made perpetual. But here is a member of our Order 
in want; and whatever he needs is handed out to him, 
not as a miserable dole of charity, to be recorded in 
black and white, and make the memory of his poverty 
perpetual, but it comes silently and lovingly as the 
dew. It is given and accepted as a sacred right, and 
not by fevor of any man. 

How naturally, then, will the. mind flow into har- 
mony with this divine idea, as the character of men de- 
velops into a more eixpansive benevolence — ^into a truer 
sense of justice I Do we not see sign?, even now, that 
the favorite theme of ancient sages was prophecy as well 
as poetry? 

May not the sacred Dove of Peace, that has so long 
borne the olive-branch over the stormy billows of the 
world, at length transplant it on a calm and quiet shore, 
where it may spring up, and grow, and bear much fruit, 
which shall be for tiie healing and refreshment of the 
Nations! 

Even now, the lion is half despoiled of his ferocity, 
and the tiger is learning to slake his thirst with water 
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instead of blood. The fierce and the gentle shall lie 
down in green pastures, and sleep together ; and little 
children shall sport in their midst without danger, and 
without fear. Light shall spring forth in the midst of 
darkness. Love shall disarm Hatred. Yiolence and 
Wrong shall be known no more ; but the golden links 
of a true and fraternizing Humanity, ever more finely 
and firmly interwrought, shall stretch from shore to 
shore, until they encircle the whole world in chains of 
Love. Then there will be no discord, but all man- 
kind will work truly, because they are inspired with 
the harmonious music of happiness. 



NEW YEAR HYMN. 

Thanxb to our heavenly Father! 

Though angels tune his piraise^ 
He will permit his children 

Their humbler song to raise. 
Thanks to onr heavenly Father t 

Whose love protects ns here. 
And spares ns yet, to welcome 

Another happy year. 

For aU the years departed, 

For all the years to come, 
For aU the thousand blessings 

That orown our happy home: 
For all our loving kindred, 

For all the friends we claim, 
We thank our heavenly Father, 

And bless his holy name. 
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LINES 

To B Lady from Nova Bootia, aboat to einl>ark, with seyeral others, for OalUbmliL 
BY W. D. WADE. 

Go, fair Acadian, to the fabled land, 
Yet with thee bear a charm against all ill. 

For evil lurks amongst the golden sand ; 
Sin mingles with the murmnrs of each riU I 

Yes I Mammon drags the heart to godless ways, 
Whilst man — removed from tenderness and love, 

From woman's voice, religious songs of praise — 
Clinging to dust, forgets the realms above I 

Thus misery abounds, with crime and death. 
For virtue faib where woman is not found I 

Man toils in vain for gold, and wastes his breath 
In curses, o'er the treasure-yielding ground. 

In vain the gold that cannot buy a friend 1 
Worthless the ore amass'd by lonely toil 

In savage solitude, with none to tend 
The soul-sick miner in a foreign soil! 

Go then, ye lovely ones, to cheer and save. 
To carry hope and joy, and shield from harm, 

To soothe the wretched, smile upon the brave. 
And shed o'er all, Religion's magic charm ! 

Revive, in them, the hopes of early days I 
With your sweet smiles lure on to regions bright I 

Attune ypur lips to much-loved sacred lays. 
And lead despair from darkness unto light I 

Then shall the Western Gem a Jewel prove : 
Order and Justice, with Mercy, Love, and Fame, 

With Beauty's cheering train shall thither move, 
And give, to this Sta/r^ a glorious name! 

It wanted but your mission, woman dear, 

To purify and elevate that land : 
Go forth rejoicing, bearers of good cheer. 

And scatter blessings with unstinted hand. 
11 
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MARY LEIGH. 

SOME INCIDENTS OP COTTAaE LIFE. 
BY e. P. R. /AMES, ESQ. 

Thebb is a cottage some thirty miles from London, 
which some ten years ago was as picturesque an object 
as the eye could rest upon. I remember stopping at 
the little gate of the garden to ask my way, one day 
when I was crossing the common on which it stands. 
It was a lowly building of one story, and an attic with 
dormer windows pierced through the thatch, and, what 
is not common, thatched likewise. It was old, but not 
decayed — at least as far as one could see; for it was 
shrouded, at the time I speak of, in a complete mass of 
foliage. 

The blessings of the poorer classes of England should 
follow Lord Macartney, who brought over from his 
distant and unsuccessful mission to Pekin, the ever- 
blushing China-rose, which bestows upon our cottages 
in Great Britain that sweet and tasteful decoration 
which no peasant but the English peasant knows how 
to appreciate, and which he does fully. Libelled, lied 
upon, traduced by those whose temporary interest it is 
to depreciate his character — ^ay, even by Prime Min- 
isters of the Crown, in their places in Parliament — ^the 
British peasant has more real taste, more simple refine- 
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ment, more appreciation of that which is really beauti- 
ful and great, than the peasantry of any other country 
upon earth. Were it otherwise, should we see him, 
after his long day of labor, spend hours of thoughtful 
toil to enrich his garden with sweet flowers, or decorate 
his humble dwelling with climbing plant*? Nature 
does nothing for him : he does it all for himself ; and 
the geranium in the window, or the rose overhanging 
the porch, are more proofs of real taste in the peasant 
than the marble colonnade of taste in the peer ; for the 
latter is the design of the architect, the former is all his 
own. 

The rose, however, was not alone upon the walls of 
the cottage. A grape-vine was planted on one side of 
the doorway, the young shoots of one intertwining with 
those of the other ; and the leaves, varied in color and 
in form, the blushing flower, and the blue cluster, 
mingling beautifully on various parts of the building. 
The thatch too — it was an old thatch — was green with 
the house-leek; and though the eaves were lowly, so 
that a man's hand could almost reach up to the junction 
of the roof and the wall, more than one swallow had 
built its nest, with pleasant confidence in a place of 
shelter, where it knew it would be safe. 

There was a little plot of garden ground around the 
building, all neatly cultivated, and displaying flowers, 
as well as kitchen vegetables ; and a quickset hedge on 
two sides, a somewhat dilapidated stone wall on one, 
with a wooden fence in front, formed a varied and pic- 
turesque inclosure to about three quarters of an acre of 
ground. 

Beyond this inclosure, the scene was wild enough ; 
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for the cottage was situated, as I have hinted, on a 
common, covered with gorse, and dotted here and there 
with clumps of pines. But even commons in England 
have a cultivated look. There is a sort of garden as- 
pect about them — a neatness, a dryness, not unfrequently 
wanting oh hard labored lands in other countries. The 
village — for these commons are generallj skirted by 
villages — ^lay about a mile off. A high-road passed 
some quarter of a mile in front. A little parish road 
crossed hard by; and beyond, to the westward, for 
nearly three miles, stretched out the common to the 
verge of a wood of some extent, which might be seen 
rising up over the slope of a gentle hill. 

Nothing of any importance happened at the time when 
I stopped at the door. Avery tidy old woman directed 
me civilly on my way, and I rode forward, taking no- 
tice of nothing but that picturesque little dwelling in 
the midst of the wild. About two years after, however, 
I heard the anecdote I am about to relate. 

In that cottage dwelt a man and his wife who had 
married somewhat later than the country folks of Eng- 
land usually wed. She had seen her eight-and-twentieth 
year, and he was two-and-thirty. One child, and only 
one, was the fruit of their union ; and thus, with little 
burden, though they were not rich, they were not poor. 
Th% man had been a game-keeper on the estate of a 
neighboring nobleman, and being frugal as well as in- 
dustrious, he had saved some money. The woman had 
a. little competence of her own; and thus they com- 
menced wedded life under favorable auspices. That 
which they possessed afforded the swnmwn honwm of 
the Eoman poet, as far as their ideas of ease and dig- 
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nity extended. They could have lived without work : • 
they could have provided for themselves and for their 
child. But Eobin Leigh was by nature an industrious 
man ; he could not be idle ; and though he gave up a 
great deal of his time to the care of his garden, and 
would indulge for a day or two in the dolcefa/r mente^ 
in order to show his independence of the world, yet he 
would work right willingly at any stray jobs which 
might require to be done in the neighborhood, so that 
he daily added a little to his store, not spending the 
whole of his income. He was a man of a somewhat 
peculiar, but not very common character. Corporeally, 
as bold as a lion, fearing no man, ready to box or 
wrestle with any one, there was a moral timidity 
about him, which was weak and injurious. The cause 
of his leaving a place in which he had been very com- 
fortable, and in which he had faithfiiUy discharged his 
duty, afforded an instance of this weakness : game had 
been taken on the property to a considerable extent ; it 
became evident to the master that there had been either 
negligence or connivance on the part of the game-keep- 
ers. The head keeper, to screen himself, and his son 
who acted under him, replied, when questioned upon 
the subject, that the game had been taken on Robert 
Leigh's beat. "When questioned himself, he looked 
conscious and confused, and remained silent. His 
master knew that he was a taciturn and a shy man, 
and pressed him hard for a reply ; but his answers were 
confused and unsatisfactory, and he would undoubtedly 
have been dismissed in disgrace, if the butler, who was 
in the room, and friendly towards him, had not ex- 
claimed, 
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" Oun8, Eobin, why do you not tell my lord that on 
Saturday you changed beats for a week with Stimson's 
son ?" 

This caused the whole matter to be investigated naore 
thoroughly; the guilt — for guilt there existed — ^was 
traced to the right persons, and Eobin Leigh might 
have staid, and perhaps met with advancement ; but a 
morbid sense of having been suspected would not suffer 
him to do so, and he married, as I have said, and set- 
tled in the cottage on the common. 

There could hardly be a happier life than Robin 
Leigh's. He loved his wife well. He doated on his 
child ; and she was something very easy to be doated 
upon. There occurred hardly any thing in childhood, or 
in early youth, which could in any way injure a natu- 
rally sweet temper. Parents very often, and elder 
brethren continually, imagine that contradiction in 
youth is necessary to prepare the mind for the struggles 
and disappointments of the world. It is the greatest 
mistake possible. The struggles and disappointments 
come soon enough, and at the precise time in which the 
God who sends them knows they may be most beneficial 
to us, and many a sweet child's temper is irretrievably 
ruined by unnecessary and unreasonable contradictions, 
the fruit of a vain and weak philosophy ; for children 
reason upon the acts of others towards themselves, more 
often than we imagine — reason more justly, and both 
comprehend and despise any thing that savors of ca- 
price, disguise it how we will. The steady prohibition 
of all that is wrong ; the constant encouragement of all 
that is right ; and example in our own conduct ; and a 
firm but equal hand upon theirs, is all that is needful to 
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the education of a child. I speak of education^ not 
instruction : that is quite a different thing. 

Mary Leigh met with no disappointments. She had, 
as I have said, a very sweet temper ; she had exceed- 
ingly good health ; she had a father who doated on her, 
and a mother whose constant thought was to teach her 
that which is good and right. There were no tempta- 
tions in her way; there was nothing to encourage 
vanity, pride, selfishness : in her own little world there 
was all that she wanted and desired, and of that, nothing 
was denied her which was proper for her to have. Thus, 
in her heart, as in her father's garden, every good seed 
planted by God was nourished and cultivated, and every 
weed carefully removed. 

She grew up, not exactly very beautifiil, but exceed- 
ingly pretty — with that beauty which depends not on 
youth, or feature, or coloring, but upon a something 
greater, #nd beyond them all. The features, indeed, 
were small, and well-shaped enough ; the coloring was 
healthy and bright, and youth added its thousand 
nameless graces to the whole ; but the expression — the 
pouring forth of a sweet, bright spirit, was the sur- 
passing charm. 

She was just nineteen, when love came, not to mar, 
as is too often the case, but to heighten the happiness 
of her happy young days. There was nothing at all 
romantic in the attachment : nothing out of the common 
run of events. 

Just on the edge of the common lived a good old 
farmer, named Andrew Burke, well to do in the world, 
and with an only son. He was the nearest neighbor of 
the Leighs, and an intimate acquaintance of good Eobin 
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Leigh, whom he looked upon as a pradent and sensible 
man, whose advice was always worth having. He was 
himself very carefiil — ^perhaps too careful — of his money ; 
yet he could do a generous act now and then : was not 
uncharitable : was hospitable in a frugal way ; and yet 
had that esteem for money which made him respect the 
Leighs more than he might otherwise have done, be- 
cause he knew they were in easy circumstances. Such 
was old Andrew Burke. 

Young Andrew was much like his father, but with a 
freer and an opener heart. Moreover, there were some 
slight shades of difference, which made the son mor^ 
loveable than the father. Old Andrew always thought 
first of himself ; young Andrew thought first of others. 
Old Andrew was never rash, and in all his determina- 
tions was guided by circumstances ; young Andrew was 
somewhat impetuous, and inclined to fight against cir- 
cumstances. The one might occasionally be ^bstinate, 
but wherever self-interest led, there he was easily 
moved ; the other was easily persuaded in indiflFerent 
things, but steadfast as a rock when reason and right 
pointed the way. Young Andrew Burke was a good- 
looking lad too, and he and Mary Leigh fell in love 
with each other. It was the most natural thing in the 
world ; and so it happened. 

Moreover, they and Fortune seemed inclined to dis- 
prove the bold assertion of Shakspeare, that " the course 
of true love never did run smooth." They loved very 
truly, very deeply, very passionately; and yet the 
course of their love ran as smoothly as can be imagined. 
Mary Leigh was a little fortune, in her way, and old 
Andrew did not in the least object to his son's love. 
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Bobin Leigh and his good wife had been accuBtomed to 
consider young Andrew almost as a son from his child- 
hood, and they did not in the least object to his taking 
a lawful title to that relationship, by becoming their 
dear Mary's husband. It was all easily and amicably 
arranged : all parties consented ; and the wedding-day 
and Mary's twentieth birthday were appointed to come 
together. 

The cup and the lip, however, proverbially meet sel- 
dom when expected to do so ; and a little, but a sad 
delay took place in this instance. A week before the 
wedding-day named, all parties dined together at old 
Andrew Burke's ; and to make up the sixth — ^for An- 
drew was a widower — there was another person present, 
a neighboring farmer, of some fifty years of age. It 
was in the early summer : the dinner was at one o'clock ; 
and although, all the crops being in, and none of them 
ripe, no great farming operations were going on, old 
Andrew had been out in the fields all the morning. He 
was by no means a young man ; fop he had not mar- 
ried till he was nearly fifty, and he had a transcendent 
appetite. He eat very heartily ; and he finished his 
dinner with a quantity of fruit, some of which was 
hardly ripe. After dinner, he got a little dozy ; but he 
roused himself, rose from his chair, and seemed going 
towards the window, when suddenly those who were 
present saw him stagger, and lay hold of the edge of 
the table. His son sprang forward and caught him in 
his arms ; but old Andrew Burke sunk gradually down, 
his head fell forward, and he never spoke word more 
till about two hours after, when muttering, " my boy," 
he passed from one world to another. 
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Of course, the marriage was put off. The day before 
Mary's birthday, old Andrew Burke was consigned to 
the earth, and his son succeeded to a very good inherit- 
ance. He grieved exceedingly for his father, however, 
for he had loved him with a strong affection, and his 
cheerful, happy spirit seemed more depressed than 
might have been expected from its natural buoyancy. 
It was agreed on all hands that three months should 
elapse before Mary became his wife, and the bright 
hope of calling her so soon, seemed to be his greatest 
comfort; but those three months were destined to be 
filled with events, distressing and terrible to all. 

One summer evening, about six weeks after the death 
of old Andrew Burke, Kobin Leigh came home to his 
cottage in a gayer mood than ordinary, and pinching 
Mary's cheek, with a laugh he said, 

" Dost know, my child, I think thou hast bewitched 
Jack Skelton, and driven him mad. I met him a min- 
ute ago, and he asked me if I would not break off with 
Andrew, and give you to him." 

"Why Kobin," exclaimed Mrs. Leigh, "you don't 
mean old Jack Skelton, who dined at Mr. Burke's the 
day he died ?" 

" Just the same man, but not so old either," answered 
Leigh with a laugh; "though he is what they call an 
old bachelor, and that makes him look ten years older 
than he is. I tried to persuade him that he was mad, 
but he would not believe me, and offered to settle all he 
had in the world upon Mary, and that's a pretty penny. 
I told him my girl was not to be sold, and he went 
away grumbling something of my repenting of it, but 
I think that will never be, Mary my dear. If it were 
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not that he is old enough to be your father, and that 
you are promised to another man, you should never be 
married to an ill-tempered, wrangling old animal like 
that," 

" I hope you did not affiront him, Eobin," said Mrs. 
Leigh ; " for he is venomous when he is vexed." 

" Pooh, he can do me no harm," answered Eobin ; 
" and his nephew, young John, will thank us ; for all 
the old fool's money was to be his, and it would not 
suit him to have the stupid fool taking a young wife. I 
shall give the lad a hint, the first time I see him, to 
keep a sharp look-out ; for when a man of fifty takes 
such a thing into his head, he generally goes on with it 
till he finds somebody to have him." 

A few minutes after, young Andrew Burke came in, 
and the evening passed pleasantly. When told of what 
had occurred, he only laughed at it, saying he was not 
afitud of Jack Skelton, of all men on earth ; that the 
foolish fellow would soon see what an ass he made of 
himself, and give up a fruitless pursuit. 

Jack Skelton, however, was not so easily deterred as 
the young man imagined. In fact the suspicion, half 
jestingly expressed by Robin Leigh, that he was some- 
what mad, was more than he knew when he uttered it. 
The man was becoming insane, and, with the cunning 
and pertinacity which so often accompanies incipient 
madness, he took frequent opportunities of visiting the 
cottage, at moments when Robin was away. He an- 
noyed and frightened both Mrs. Leigh and her daughter ; 
for his importunities were mingled with threats against 
all who opposed him, and virulent abuse of young 
Andrew Burke, who seemed the object of his especial 
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hatred. Mary was much alarmed, lest the onfortimxte 
man should meet with her lover ; and after bearings for 
nearly a week, his intolerable conduct, Mrs. Leigh seri- 
ously urged her husband to apply to some magistrate 
and have old Jack Skelton put under some restraint as 
a madman. 

" He won't trouble you any more, I fancy, my good 
wife," said Kobin Leigh, with a smile. "Yestearday 
evening he fell upon Andrew somewhat hardly with his 
tongue, in the presence of all the cricketers' clubj and 
Andrew took and threw him into the dirty ditch that 
runs behind the church, telling him to take that as a 
warning of what he might expect, if he did not behave 
himself. I think it was warning enough ; for he slunk 
away without saying another word. Andrew would 
not tell you or Mary, because he thought it would 
frighten you both. But I think Jack has had enough 
of it, and will keep out of the way for some tin»e to 
come." 

Certain it is, he did so. During the next four days, 
nothing more was seen of Jack Skelton ; but then he 
appeared again, and began to hover round the cottage 
as before. Mrs. Leigh was more alarmed than ever, 
and Eobin began to show signs of considerable uneasi- 
ness. He grew grave, thoughtful ; and said, at length, 
he would certainly go to a magistrate. There had 
hardly ever been anxious faces in that cottage before. 
But now gloom and perplexity seemed to communicate 
itself to every one who entered the doors. 

One Monday morning, Andrew Burke, after having 
passed the latter part of the Sunday evening with his 
sweetheart and her family, and walked back to his own 
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house, accompanied part of the way by her father, came 
to the cottage somewhat earlier than usual, but with any 
thing but his usual cheerful spirits,* and frank, uncon- 
cerned air. Robin Leigh went out with him, after he 
had staid about an hour ; but did not go far, and he 
seemed little less gloomy and annoyed than the young 
lover. The latter returned just towards evening close, 
and his spirits seemed somewhat lighter. Yet it struck 
Mary that he made an effort to appear light and cheer- 
ftil. She was of a very loving, and a somewhat anxious 
heart. Her fears were aroused, and she watched his 
countenance and his manner eagerly. Nevertheless, 
she could not satisfy herself, though she stood beside 
him for near a quarter of an hour at the door of the cot- 
tage, watching the sun go down amidst large masses of 
resplendent clouds. At length her father came and 
stood beside them, with his hat on, gazing also at the 
sky, and then saying he must go down to the village, 
left Mary and her lover with her mother. About half 
an hour passed in quiet chat, and then the little garden 
gate was heard to swing upon its hinges, and a step 
sounded upon the path. 

" I hope that is not Jack Skelton again," said Mrs. 
Leigh. 

"No, no; it is not he," answered Andrew Burke, 
with a wild and gloomy look, which neither Mary nor 
her mother had ever seen upon his face before. But 
they had not much time to observe him ; for the latch 
was lifted sharply, and the door thrown suddenly open. 
Two men came in, without pause or ceremony, of whom 
one was the village constable ; the other a man from a 
town some four miles off. 
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" You are my prisoner, master Andrew," said the 
constable, laying his hand upon the yonng man's shoul- 
der. ^^This is a bad business, sir; there is the coro- 
ner's warrant" 

" For what ? for what ?" cried Mary, gaadng with hor- 
ror in the man's face. 

" For the murder of Mr. Skelton, Miss Mary," replied 
the constable. " I am very sorry for it ; but it can't be 
helped." 

Whether he meant the murder, or the suspicion 
against Andrew Burke, or his having to apprehend 
him, none but himself could say. 

In the mean while, the poor young man stood as one 
stupefied, and only replied by four words when he 
heard the charge ; " I never murdered him," he said. 
But there was a frightful expression on his countenance, 
a look rather of horror and consternation than of sur- 
prise, which told against him with the constable and 
his assistant, whatever it might do with Mary and her 
mother. 

" K you'd take my advice, master Andrew," said the 
constable, "you would say nothing at all till you've 
seen a lawyer. The inquest has been sitting since five 
o'clock to-night, and when the evidence began to go. 
against you, they sent for you to your house, but you 
could not be found, which may be was lucky ; for many 
a man commits himself at an inquest, before he thinks 
what he is saying. Howsoever, they went on with the 
inquiry, and brought it in wilful murder against An- 
drew Burke : so I am afraid I must put these on you ;" 
and he brought forth a pair of handcuff from his 
pocket. 
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*' Oh, no, no. For Gk)d's sake do not do that ; I will 
go with you as quietly as a lamb." 

" Upon your honor," asked the constable ; " without 
trying to escape ?" 

" Upon my honor," replied Andrew Burke, earnestly. 

The constable looked at the man who was with him, 
and received in reply, with a nod of the head, the words, 
" He'll come, he'll come." 

" Mary," saM Andrew, turning to the poor girl who 
was to have been his bride. But Mary was seated in a 
chair, and her mother kneeling before her, supporting 
her head, which had fallen forward. 

"She has fainted!" said Mrs. Leigh. "She has 
fainted 1 Go, Andrew, go — ^better go before she rouses 
up. When she comes to herself she will know that you 
did not do it — that you could not do it — ^that you are 
not a man to murder any one." 

^^She will do me justice, I do believe, whatever others 
may do," replied Andrew Burke; and pressing one 
kiss upon her brow, which was as cold as death, he 
walked away towards the prison. 

It were painful to dwell upon all that happened that 
night in the cottage of the Leighs — to tell the anguish 
of Kobin Leigh when he came back and heard what 
had occurred. He had loved young Andrew Burke as 
a son, and whatever was in his thoughts, it shook him 
terribly. Mary had been restored to consciousness be- 
fore her father's return, and with the recovery of reason, 
^he recovered confidence also. Something within her, 
more powerful than argument, more convincing than 
any external evidence, told her that Andrew Burke 
could not be guilty. Mrs. Leigh, too, firmly believed 
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him innocent, till she saw the effect which the intelli- 
gence of his arrest produced npon her husband. But 
his look and manner made her tremble. It seemed 
clear to her that Eobin Leigh believed him guilty — 
guilty of the act, whatever circumstances might exist to 
palliate it The first effect of the news was to turn him 
deadly pale, and he sat down in a chair and gasped for 
breath. Very little did he say, even to comfort his 
wife and daughter. But that did not samuch surprise 
them — for he was naturally taciturn, especially under 
strong emotions — ^but the painfull^ anxious look of his 
face, the thoughtful eye fixed upon vacancy, the fre- 
quent moving from place to place, all this was terrible 
to Mrs. Leigh, and to poor Mary, on whose mind the 
same conviction of her father's opinion forced itself at 
length, as that which his first look had conveyed to her 
mother. In terror and bewilderment, she asked herself, 
" Could Andrew have done it ? Ck)uld he, in a moment 
of ungovernable irritation, have struck a blow which 
proved fatal ?" 

She could not bear it long; and, at length, as the 
clock struck ten, their usual hour of repose, she laid 
her hands upon her father's arm, saying, in a low, ear- 
nest tone, " Oh, father ! do you really think him guilty ?'' 

Eobin Leigh started, and answered hurriedly, " No, 
no, my child. I hope — ^I believe — ^I am quite sure he 
is not guilty — ^not guilty of murder." 

But his looks contradicted his words, and bursting 
into tears, Mary retired, to weep the night out in hen 
own chamber. During the greater part of that lire- 
long night, she heard her father's steps pacing up and 
down the little room below. 
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Tidings poured into the cottage on the following 
morning. First came an account of all the evidence 
brought forward at the coroner's inquest. It was on 
the Monday night, as I have said, that Andrew Burke 
was apprehended, and old Jad: Skelton, as he was 
called, had been seen by many persons, wandering 
about, not far from the Leigh's cottage, till nearly dusk. 
He did not return, however, that night to his own 
house, which was at the distance of about two miles 
and a half from the cottage, in the direction of the 
wood, but a little to the westward of it, where the cul- 
tivated ground encroached upon the common. His 
servants were alarmed ; for his eccentricities had been 
sufficiently apparent to cause considerable apprehen- 
sion. Search was made for him early on the Monday 
morning ; the banks of a large pond in the neighbor- 
hood were examined carefully; but no trace even of 
fresh footsteps could be distinguished. Two men were 
then sent off towards the village, to make inquires there, 
and also at Robin Leigh's cottage ; but they were stopped 
before they reached either, by observing what they 
judged the marks of a struggle on the road. The foot- 
steps of two persons, sometimes close together, somcr 
times a little apart, sometimes mingling, and pressed' 
upon one another, were clearly to be seen in the soft 
sand. The men stopped to examine this spot, and 
from it they traced the marks on to the grass. There 
they found a pool of blood, and the grass pressed down, 
as if some heavy body had lain upon it for some time. 
The soil was light, the herbage there thin and scanty, 
and without difficuly they tracked the steps of one 
person from that spot to the line where the gorse began 

12 
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npon the common. Some of the footstepB were per- 
fectly plain and deeply indented ; some were nearly 
effaced by a long scraping trail, as if something heavy 
had been dragged along by the person whose feet had 
left the marks. On the edge of the gorse, they found 
a fragment of cloth, and the man who first saw it ex- 
claimed at once, ^That's a bit of Master Skelton's 
coat!" This led them on, and searching through 
the thick, high gorse, they fonnd, at no great dis- 
tance, the dead body of him they sought for, with a 
deep wound in the temple which had fractured the 
skull. They were both of them shrewd fellows, and 
returning the same way they had come, they exam- 
ined once more the foot-prints, which they had taken 
care not to efface by their own. Near the spot, 
too, where Jack Skelton had evidently fallen, they 
found an indentation in the bloody ground, and at a 
little distance, the mark of the toe of a boot, as if some 
one had knelt on one knee, to raise the corpse from the 
spot on which it had fallen. 

All this was treasured up; officers were sent for; 
the foot-marks accurately measured; and a coroner'a 
jury empannelled as soon as possible. Much irrelevant 
nonsense was, as usual, given in evidence, and listened 
to with attention ; but that which bore upon the ques- 
tion was as follows : 

A man, who had ridden from a town some nine miles 
off, where he acted as organist, deposed, that he reached 
the edge of the common just as the sun was down. He 
came under the wooded hill I have spoken of, and 
there passed Andrew Burke, sauntering along, with a 
thick stick in his hand. He was walking in the direc- 
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tkm of tke Leigh's oottage, ike same in which the de- 
ponent was riding. Abont a mile farther on, jnsl «t 
the eipdt where the fin^ straggle seiemed to hare taki^ 
place, he saw Jack Skelton sitting by the road-side. It 
was now night ; but the night was clear^ and the nnfor- 
tnnate man recognized hiiti, and called after him, asking 
if he were riding to llie devil. He thought he saw another 
man, he said, on the common, at some distance, buitcocdd 
not be qtdte enre, and he sawno<me else till he reached 
his house but Mr. Leigh standing at his own door. 
The quarrd betw^n Jack Skelton and young Andrew 
Burke was remembered by ererybody present, and as 
it seemed that suspicion might turn upon him, the cor- 
nier sent a messenger, to request him to attend. The 
messenger did not find tiie yotmg farmer, and he i^ome* 
what exceeded his ooMmissiott ; for not only did he re^ 
quire a hind and a woman sei^ant, who were on the • 
{)remises, to attend immediately before the coroner, 
but he examined wverel rooms in tiie house, and 
brot^ht away with him a boot, on the. toe of which he 
thought he discovered blood, a pair of trowsers, one 
"knee of which had evidmitly been recently washed, and 
a thick, knotted stick, which a surgeon was {bond to 
declare might very well have inflicted the womid on 
the temple of the dead man. The boot, on being ex* 
Itmined and measured, corresponded exactly with the 
foot-prints found near the place of Jack Skelton's death, 
and the hind and the maid-servant testified that their 
young master had not returned till near ten o'clock at 
ni^it, and that when he camte in, he was deadly pale 
and considerably agitated. 
* Did you flee any thing upon his kHee?" de* 
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manded the coroner, addressing the woman ser- 
yant 

She hesitated, and tamed red, and then stamnLered 
forth some indistinct words, which only made the 
crown officer repeat his question, in a more stem and 
decided manner. ^^ Did you see any thing upon his 
knee, girl?" he asked, adding, ^^That is quite plain 
enough, I think." 

** Why, sir, one knee did look a little dirty,'' an- 
swered the girl. 

"What color was it?" asked the coroner. "This 
cloth is light gray. The color of a stain must have 
been distinct enough." 

" It looked somewhat reddish," answered the servant, 
now very pale. "But my young master seemed so 
very strange, and scared like, that I put down the can- 
dle, and left the room directly." 

The coroner instantly whispered his clerk to make 
out a warrant against Andrew Burke, yeoman ; but he 
kept it beside him unsigned till the jury had returned 
their verdict, to which he took care to give that direc- 
tion that his own mind had taken. « 

Such was the tenor of the first news which reached the 
cottage of Bobin Leigh, and one way or another, it 
found its way to Mary^ ears. Then came the intelli- 
gence that a glove had been found amongst the gorse 
bushes, close by the spot where the dead body had lain, 
that it was stained with blood, that it was identified as 
the glove of Andrew Burke, and that its fellow right- 
hand glove had been found in Andrew's house. Then 
it appeared that the hat of Jack Skelton, which was not 
found with the body, had been discovered in a small 
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pool upon the common, lying in a direct line from the 
place where the body was found towards the house of 
Andrew Burke, while at several places along that line 
foot-prints were distinct, exactly corresponding with the 
boots of the young farmer. Moreover, a man who cut 
turf upon the common, and often on a Sunday evening 
went out to see the little stacks he had raised, deposed, 
that about ten o'clock of the &tal night, he had seen a 
man, who he was quite sure was Andrew Burke, walk- 
ing rapidly along in that very same direction, with 
something in his hand, which might be a hat. He had 
spoken to him, he said ; but the other had taken no no- 
tice, and walked on. 

AU the neighbors knew well the relations existing be- 
tween Andrew Burke and Mary Leigh, and with that 
kindly consideration for the feelings of others, which is 
so usually shown in small societies, each person hurried 
up with his tale, as soon as any thing fresh was discov- 
ered, to comfort poor Mary with fresh evidence of her 
lover's guilt. 

Strange to say, though shaken and overpowered at 
, first, Mary recovered — ay, rapidly recovered her calm- 
ness — ^not entirely, perhaps — perhaps more externally 
than internally — ^but sufficiently to surprise her mother 
very greatly, Kobin himself was absent all the day, 
and Mrs. Leigh easily was led to believe that he was in 
the county town, inquiring into the truth of the matter, 
although he had expressed no intention of going thither. 
He returned about four o'clock, looking pale, haggard, 
Bind wretched, and Mary, approaching him at once, 
took his hands in hers, saying, '^ What news, father t 
Is there any coi^ifort ?" 



'Robin Ldgh Bhook his headv^y BOirowfhBy, sayiBg, 
^^ None — ^none. The word has gone for&, ^ Thou (^tatt 
surely die I' " 

Mary cast her eyes down upon the ground, aoKl there 
was a look, not of bitterness, bat of sternness, came 
upon her gentle &ce^ to see which there was Yerj 
strange. At length, she looked np in h^ father^ &ce, 
and said, with a voice as calm and sweet as ever, but 
very distinct and earnest, ^^ I will go to him, my fath^. 
I wiU ask him to tell me every thi^g that h^ hap- 
pened ; to speak the p}«iin, simple tmth, as it has Qver 
been spoken between Andrew Burke and Mary Leigh ; 
for I am strong in his innocence of purpose, firm in the 
belief that th^^ was no criminal design — ^I will go to 
him, my father — ^I will go alone." 

At the first announcement of her purpose^ Bobm 
Leigh had given a sudden start, as if it surprised him 
much; but then he cast his eyes upon the ground, 
thou^t for a moment, and answered, in an absent way, 
" Do— do— I cannot." 

Mary would fein have gone that night; but Mrs. 
Leigh represented to her the distance — ^that there were 
rules and regulations to be complied with — that a mag- 
istrate's order might be needed ; and finally it was de- 
termined that Mary should proceed to the prison the 
next day. 

I will not dwell upon the difficulties or the impedi- 
ments, though how they occurred, and how SJiary, with, 
sweet perseverance, vanquished them, might afibrd 
matter of no light interest. Bt^ we yn& change t^ 
scene to the cell of Andrew Burke. 

He was sitting alone, after a night ot sleepless 
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guish. There were light fetters upon his limbs ; tot 
such was the prison regulation. His &ee had become 
very pale, his fine brown hair was wild and dishevelled. 
The expression of his countenance was altogether altered* 
It was hard to conceive how a single night conld work 
such a change in a young, strong man. It skills not to 
look into his thoughts. They must have been bitter 
indeed, so to have furrowed his brow and blanched his 
cheek, and rendered his eye haggard and his lip pale. 

A jailer opened the door, who knew Mary Leigh — ^in- 
.deed, most pec^le in the neighborhood knew her ; for 
she was a beauty in those parts — ^the cynosure of neigh- 
boring eyes — and he simply said, "Master Andrew, 
here is Miss Mary come to see you." 

The next moment, Mary was in his arms. She 
minded not the rattle of the chains, but she clung there 
to his bosom, and she wept and kissed him with a fond 
affection that nothing shakes. It was a terrible and 
agitating meeting. But they grew calmer after a time ; 
and Mary, seated beside him, asked him that question 
which has given rise to one exquisitely beautiful pic- 
ture-^" Are you guilty ?" 

Andrew Burke turned not away his head — ^averted 
not his eye ; but gazing almost reproachfully at her, 
clasped his shackled hands together, and answered, 
"No I so help me God 1" 

" I knew it," said Mary — " I knew it !" The words 

. were spoken very low, as if but a comment to herself, 

and the n^xt moment, she said, "But, Andrew — a 

chance blow, in self-defence — ^without guilt — ^without 

• ifitention — might—" 

" BTo, ao^ no I" he cried, veham^tly. " I never saw 
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him living after I pnshed bim into the ditch, when he 
insulted me, near a week ago." 

Every perception of Mary's mind seemed to be qnick- 
ened and rendered more acute, and she caught at the 
word living, saying, "You never saw him living! 
Then, did you see him dead, Andrew !" 

Andrew Burke cast down his eyes upon the ground, 
and remained silent. But after waiting a moment, Mary 
proceeded, saying, " There were prints of your boots 
upon the ground, Andrew. Tour glove was found near 
at hand. You were seen coming towards the spot. 
You were seen going away from it. Oh, speak the 
whole truth ! Let no consideration stop you. Tell 
every thing that happened. Trust to Qod for the pro- 
tection of your innocence, and by the plain verity, put 
all false suspicions down." 

Andrew Burke still remained silent for more than a 
minute. Then wringing her hands hard in his, he gazed 
at her with a strange, indescribable look, saying, ^' You 
know not — ^you cannot tell — ^you are incapable of judg- 
ing, Mary. TeU your father what I have said — ask 
him what I ought to do." 

" But you have said nothing, Andrew," she answered. 
" You have given me no light." 

Nothing more could she wring from him, however ; 
and when at length she left him, it was with a sad, a 
sorrowftil, and an apprehensive heart. 

Mary Leigh did not doubt him — ^not in the least. 
Though she saw that there was something concealed, 
she was sure that it was not guilt. But there was a 
dread and terror upon her mind lest that very conceal* 
ment should act upon the minds of others in a way that 
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it did not act upon her own mind — that it should pro- 
duce the impression of guilt where guilt did not exist ; 
and she pondered, and paused, and asked herself what 
she could do, as she walked lonely through the streets 
of the little town, and out into the country beyond. 
She was a simple-minded, inexperienced girl ; but ear- 
nestness often works wonders, and she was of a very 
earnest mind and character. She had heard that the 
nominal prosecutor of Andrew Burke, in the present 
instance, would be William Skelton, the nephew of the 
dead man. He was a shy, timid youth, of about two- 
and-twenty years of age, of an amiable disposition, 
though extremely reserved in his manners, and she de- 
termined to go to him, without any very clear or defi- 
nite notion of what she could effect by so doing, but 
with a vague hope of effecting something. 

Fortune favored her, or the poor girl would have 
had a long walk of it; for his uncle's house, where he 
always resided, was two miles beyond her father's cot- 
tage, and the cottage itself was four miles from the 
town which contained the jail. But she was hardly 
clear of the cottages which had gathered around the 
town, when she saw young William Skelton advancing 
towards her, with a wavering sort of unsteady step, his 
eyes bent upon the ground, and his hat thrust far over 
his brows. He looked very sad indeed, and did not 
see her till they were near together ; but when he did, 
he gave a sudden sort of start, seemed almost bewil- 
dered, and stood right in the way for a moment with- 
out speaking. Then, however, he took her hand, say- 
ing, in a kindly tone, '*' Ah, Miss Leigh, I am glad to 
see you. I was thinking of you just then, and how 
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Sony I was for all this terrible business. Indeed, I am 
very, very sorry." 

" I was coming away to see you, Mr. Skelton^'' said 
Mary, at once, thongh she shook terribly. ^^I have just 
been with poor Andrew, and they tell me you are to 
prosecute him." 

" What can I do ?" he said. " They tell me I must 
prosecute him." 

" But you do not believe him guilty ?" asked Mary, 
earnestly. "He is not guilty— -indeed, he is not 
guilty." 

The young man remained silent for a whole minute, 
leaving her under the impression he certainly did look 
upon her lover as the perpetrator of the murder. But 
then he said suddenly, in a strong, unhesitating voice, 
" Oh, no, I am sure he is not guilty." 

" Then of course you will not prosecute a man you 
believe to be innocent," said Mary, in her ignorance of 
our excellent laws. 

" They teU me I must,^ whether I like it or not," re- 
plied William Skelton, who was nearly as ignorant as 
herself; and then he fell into thought again, while the 
long-repressed tears fell fast over Mary's face. 

He saw them, even while he continued wrapt in 
thought, and at length, looking at her gently and 
kindly, he said, " Ask your father, Miss Leigh — ask 
your father what ought to be done. I am sure I don't 
know. I would do any thing, upon my life, to save 
you pain ; but which way to turn, I do not know,^ for 
one side is as bad as the other — ask your father." 

Thus saying, he walked away, and she proceeded, 
weary and faint of heart, back to that pretty cottage, 
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-with its roses and its yines» How sad and desolate it 
looked to her then I when between the long walk to the 
prison, and a long walk back, the impediments she had 
met with, and the time spent in co^y^rsatioQ, it was 
now evening, and she certainly expected to find her 
father in the house. It had never struck her as strange 
that her father did not accompanj her; but it did 
strike her strange when she found that he was not wait- 
ing for her return. She thought he would be so anx- 
ious to hear all she might have to tell. Her mothev 
was within ; for Mrs. Leigh had hurt her foot, and was 
unable to walk further than across the roon^, and to her 
tender ear Mary poured forth the whole erf her little 
tale, before her father returned, just after sunset Bobin 
Leigh seemed very little disposed to question her. He 
had apparently given up all hope ; and sat, naoumful 
and taciturn, by the side of the table till it was laid for 
tea. Then they drew their chairs around ; but it was 
a sad meal. No one could eat ; and, at length, Mrs. 
Leigh observed, " You won't have much time to con- 
sider, Mary. The night is going by. Tell your fether 
all that has happened. Tell him what William Skelton 
said — though I am sure how you can advise or do any 
thing, Eobin, I do not know." 

Bobin Leigh sat silent, with a dull and death-Uke 
silence' that seemed strange and awful both to his wife 
and child. Mary hesitated for a moment, and gazed 
upon her father's pale face, as the candle shed a sort of 
ghastly light upon it half shaded by his hand; but 
there was a terrible interest at stake, and at last she 
spoke. She told him of Andrew's profession of inno- 
cence, and of the strange expressions with which it was 
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accompanied, repeating his worcte, ^^ Ask your father 
what I ought to do." And then she told him of h^ 
interview with William Skelton, and how strangely his 
words had echoed those of her lover. ^^ Ask your &ther 
— ask your lather I'* had been the bnrden of the reply 
of each. 

" Was it not strange, my dear &ther ?** said Haiy, 
earnestly and moamfhlly. 

Bobin Leigh started np from his chair, and threw his 
arms wildly abroad. "It will ontl" he cried. "It 
will ontl Ask your father — ask your &ther! If 
men's tongues did not speak it, stocks and stones would 
cry out.. What is to be done? Gro, child — go — go to 
Squire Haines, and tell him I did it — ^tell him I killed 
the man. Tell him all — tell him the truth — save An- 
drew, and let me take my chance I" 

Then casting himself into his seat again, he covered 
his eyes with his hands, and burst into a passion of 
tears. "Save Andrew!" he murmured to himself. 
" Ay, there's the worst of it — ^there's the bait the devil 
has thrown in my way — there has been the temptation 
to hold my tongue, and let him suflfer. Harkee, Mary 
. — come hither, my child. Don't hate me, as I hate 
myself. I have murdered Andrew, too 1 By my stu- 
pidity, and my folly, and my fears, I have killed all 
three — the madman, and Andrew, and myself Had it 
not been for that, I would have told you all at once ; 
for if you go, or I go, or any one goes and tells who it 
really was that killed the man, Andrew is still an ac- 
cessory, and they will hang him too. He came up, 
and found me staring, like Cain, at what I had done. 
How long I had been, I do not know ; for it seemed as 
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if I were turned into stone. But when a living crea- 
ture came near me — one whom I knew — ^my first 
thought was, to get rid of the sight — to hide the deed. 
I persuaded him to take up the body ; to drag it away 
amongst the gorse; and while he was doing so, it 
seemed as if I revived again from my trance, and a 
world of wild thoughts came rushing on me. I first 
thought that I would go and throw myself into the 
pond ; but then another devil seemed to take posses^ 
sion of me, and to change me altogether. From that 
moment, to the time Andrew was taken, I thought of 
only one thing — ^how I could conceal what I had 
done. For those four-and-twenty hours, I walked 
about acting a lie. When he was taken, however, 
then came the punishment. He did it for love of 
you, Mary ; and he will die for it, whether I die too or 
not." 

When he had called her to him, Mary had sprung 
forward at once, knelt at his feet, and thrown her arms 
around his knees, hiding her ghastly face upon them. 
But she uttered not a word ; whatever he had done he 
was her father still. Mrs. Leigh sat gazing in his face, 
with the under jaw fallen, like that of a corpse, and 
murmuring from time to time in tones hardly audible, 
" Oh, Eobin, Eobinl" No words can tell what was in 
those two women's hearts. 

Suddenly, however, Mary started up, with a wild 
look, exclaiming, " Hark I There is a step." 

It was fancy deceived her ; and after listening for a 
moment, she cried, " Fly, my dear father, fiy I — no one 
can tell what may happen — ^Andrewmay not have con- 
stancy to resist. The love of life is very strong. He 
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may think to save himself. Fly — fly while yet Hiere is 
no suspicion npon you." 

She paused for a minute or two, and then, added, 
"And, oh, my dear fether, when you are safe, and 
beyond pursuit, do what you can to save poor Andrew 1 
Write to the judge. Tell him you did it. Tell him all 
how it was done ; and say as little about Andrew as 
possible. Think of your poor Mary. If he dies the 
death of a felon, Mary dies too— I know it — ^I feel it* 
Save him — save us both, if you can; but first save 
yourself" 

" Oh, yes, Kobin, fly, fly," said Mis. Leigh, with a 
ray of hope dawning upon her. " Go at once. Yoti 
can be twenty miles distant before morning." 

Eobin Leigh gazed at his wife, and at his child, and 
strange changes of expression came over his counte- 
nance. There was first an eager look, as if of hope ; and 
then a deep, gloomy, melancholy look, like that of de- 
spair ; but gradually, through that dark, sombre shadow, 
like the blue sky breaking through a thunder-cloud, 
came a lofty, elevated expression, stem and sad peiv 
haps, but noble and grand. He laid his hiand upon 
Mary's shoulder, and after looking up towards heaven 
for a moment, he said, in a deep, but perfectly calm 
tone, " Thy thought is a good one, my child ; who could 
have fancied there was such courage and such sense in 
a young girl like thee. I will go. God bless thee, my 
child — God bless thee, my dear wife — ^I will go.** 

" But money, Eobin ; you want money, and clothes," 
said Mrs. Leigh. " I will fetch the bag of sovereigns 
out of the box, and put up your things in a minute.*^ 

"Ha; I forgot," said Robin Leigh, absenfly. ««A 
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little money I must have, and two or three shirts. 
That is all I shall need. I cannot carry much ;" and 
while Mrs. Leigh went into another room, as fast as her 
lameness woidd let her, he sank down into a chair 
again, fixed his eyes upon the floor, and fell into deep 
thought. Mary, after a moment, advanced quietly 
towards him, with doubt and fear in her heart, and lay- 
ing her hand upon his arm, she said, in a low and 
anxious tone, " What do you meditate, father ?" 

" Nothing,'' cried Robin Jjeigh^ with a start. " Noth- 
ing, my dear Mary. Tour thought is a good one. I 
will go. Tis very hard to part with all we love ; but I 
win go." 

He took a portion of the money which Mrs. Leigh 
brought him, carefully retied the handkerchief in which 
she had enveloped the shirts, and then kissing his wife 
and daughter tenderly, went out of his cottage door 
without a tear. Mary and her mother clung to each 
other, weeping bitterly ; and the soimd of the falling 
latch was a knifQ to the heart of each. When Robin 
Leigh had closed the door, he looked up to the sky, 
where the many stars were shining brightly, and he 
murmured to himself, " Shall a young, tender girl have 
such a heart, and I be a coward F 

The next day, there appeared in the county paper, a 
paragraph headed : " Curious revelation regarding the 

murder near B ." It went on to state that about 

half-past nine on the preceding night, Robert Leigh, a 
yeoman in comfortable circumstances, and highly re- 
spected and beloved by all who knew him, had pre- 
sented himself before James Haines, Esq., J. P., and 
yoluntarily accused himself of the murder of the late 
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Mr. Skelton, whose horrible death had lately caused 
such a sensation in the neighborhood. "At first," con- 
tinned the journal, " the man's excellent character, and 
high respectability, induced Mr. Haines to believe that 
he took the offence upon himself, either under the in- 
fluence of some temporary hallucination, or from a de- 
sire to screen young Andrew Burke, who, as is generally 
known, was about to be married to his daughter. The 
man persisted in his story, however, and the following 
curious dialogue took place between the magistrate and 
the self-constituted prisoner : 

" Mr. Haines. — ' Pray, Mr. Leigh, consider well what 
you are doing. You could have no cause of enmity 
whatever, that I can conceive, against poor Mr. Skel- 
ton.' 

"Kobert Leigh. — 'None whatever. But I killed 
him, nevertheless.' 

" Mr. Haines. — ' The evidence against Andrew Burke 
is exceedingly strong ; and enmity, even to blows, is 
proved to have existed between him and the deceased.' 

" Prisoner. — ' That is the way you learned gentlemen 
often deceive yourselves. Andrew had nothing to do 
with it, whatever. He must have been quite far off 
when it happened. I did it ; and I alone.' 

"Mr. Haines. — *WeU, if you persist, I am ready to 
take down any statement you may think fit to make. 
Eelate, if you please, how it happened.' 

"Prisoner. — 'I had sauntered out from my house, 

along the road to B , thinking to meet Andrew, 

who I knew had gone there. I had seen old Jack Skel- 
ton hanging about the place, and wished to prevent a 
fresh quarrel between Andrew and him, about my 
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daughter. When I had gone more than a mile, and 
just in the dusk of the evening, I saw Skelton sitting by 
the roadside, and I said to him, civilly, ' I wish you 
would go home, Mr. Skelton, and not be hanging about 
this place.. You have caused a great deal of annoyance , 
and discomfort in my family, and it is not right of you.' 
The last words were hardly out of my mouth, when he 
jumped up, and sprang at me like a tiger, saying, that 
I had set Andrew Burke on to beat him. He got both 
his hands upon my throat, and scratched me here in 
the neck, where you may see the prints of his nails«: I 
thought he would have strangled me. I am twice as 
strong a man as he was ; but I don't know how it was, 
that night I felt quite overmatched. I seemed but a 
baby to him. We struggled a good bit upon the road, 
and with much ado, I shook him off. He drew back a 
bit, as if. to make a fresh spring at me, and I stooped 
down, and took up a large stone, running back when he 
made his rush over the turf, and telling him, half an- 
gry, half terrified, I would knock his brains out if he 
handled me so again. Nothing stopped him; and he 
got me by the throat once more, twisting my handker- 
chief round and round; and then I struck him on the 
side of the head with the stone. He held on for a min- 
ute, and then let go, and tumbled over, as dead as the 
stone with which I struck him* That is the whole story,, 
and I will swear to the truth of every word of it.' 

" Mr. Haines. — ' Well, sir, I am obliged of course to 
receive your confession. But pray how do you explain 
the extraordinary train of circumstances which seem to 
fix the guilt of this act, or at least a participation in it^ 

upon young Andrew Burke t" 

13 
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" Prisoner (after a moment's consideration). — ' I have 
nothing to do with that. All I know is, that the deed 
was all my own. He had nothing to do with it. I hear 
thej want to make out that he killed him with a thick 
stick. There was no need of any more blows after I 
struck him, and that was done with a large stone. You 
can find it, I dare say, if you look for it. I pitched it 
in amongst the furze bushes, just a little way from 
where he fell. I could not have thrown it ten yards ; 
and there must be blood upon it, I should think, though 
I don't know ; for none came upon my hand.' 

" The prisoner's deposition was then read over to him, 
and he was placed in the hands of the constables, who 
conveyed him to the jail of this town, where he now 
lies. An exact examination of the scene of the murder 
was made at an early hour this morning, and at the 
distance of about ten yards from the spot where the 
fatal deed was done, a large stone, such as the prisoner 
described, and weighing not less than nine or ten 
pounds, was found amongst the gorse. It has a sharp, 
rugged protuberance on one side, which has a good deal 
of blood upon it, and some gray hair. Thus far the 
prisoner's statement is confirmed ; but we are sorry to 
say that there is much cause for believing that the act 
might not be purely done in self-defence, inasmuch as 
it has been discovered that on the day preceding the 
murder, the unfortunate John Skelton had commenced 
an action against Mr. Leigh for the purpose of ejecting 
him from the cottage, which he had so long occupied 
on the common. It would appear not improbable also, 
that Andrew Burke participated in the murder, as the 
measurements of Mr. Leigh's shoes do not at all cor- 
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respond with the foot-prints from the spot where the 
fatal event occurred to that where the body was found. 
We do not at all wish to prejudge the cas^, or to preju- 
dice the minds of our readers ; but merely state our 
own impressions at the first view." 

Such was the statement of the county paper, regard- 
ing the conduct of Kobin Leigh. A bald, cold narra- 
tive of facts is all that a public journal can be desired 
or expected to give respecting any of those events 
which cause temporary commotion in tiie dull, stagnant 
world. It cannot trace — ^no eye but that of God can 
trace — ^the manifold thrilling emotions, the deep inter- 
ests, the keen pangs, the long heart-aches, the violent 
passions, the anguish, the misery, the woe, or the joy, 
the happiness, the relief, which any of the events thus 
dryly chronicled give rise to in a thousand bosoms 
round. 

Oh, the anguish of the next six weeks to those who 
dwelt in that pleasant little cottage on the common ! 
It is in vain to attempt a description. It was indescri- 
bable. They knew little of the case ; they inquired 
little. All they knew was, that the father and the lover 
were both detained in prison, to be tried for murder ; 
the one as principal, the other as accessory. Eobin 
Leigh adhered to the story he had told with perfect 
accuracy, never varying in the least particular, but he 
would say no more ; he would give no further explana- 
tions; and while the fact of the action commenced 
against him by Skelton told hard against him, although 
he declared solemnly he had never heard of it till he 
was in prison, his taciturnity respecting the dragging 
of the body to the spot where it was found, was highly 
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detriniental to Andrew Burke. Imagination, whidi 
has more to do with law cases than people snppoee, 
provided a motive for the murder, colored many of the 
circumstances, and represented the attempt to conceal 
the act as a clear proof of conscious guilt. " If he had 
killed him in self-defence," men said, ** he would, of 
course, have gone at once to some magistrate, and 
stated the wh6le particulars.^' Oh, how many men 
here been judicially butchered by the hard generaliza- 
tions of judges and jurors, incapable of comprehending 
the manifold phases of human nature. Such was very 
likely to be the case with Robin Leigh and Andrew 
Burke ; and men who knew courts of criminal law well 
shook the grave head, and said they would both be 
hanged. 

The wife and daughter wept and trembled ; and few 
there were to console them. Some came, indeed, and 
offered consolation, such as it* was. But there was 
always d drop of bitterness in it. The only one who 
really afforded them substantial consolation was he 
from whom they had the least right to expect it. Wil- 
liam Skelton would come often, arid sit in the cottage 
by the hour. He seemed to have little object^ and 
would remain gazing upon the floor, with his hands 
upon his knees, sayirig hardly any thing. But then- 
what he did say was always hopefuL " Don't be down- 
cast, Mrs. Leigh," he would say : " I am quite sute all 
jom* husband told was true. My poor uncle was very 
mad, and had been more or less mad from the day lie- 
saw farmer Burke fall down dead. It gave hiin a turn 
like. Oh, yes, he was niad enough to try and strftngtd^ 
a'friend just as^ soon as an enemy. Hetried tokiU m'^^ 
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' pn© night" At other times, he would say, '^ Don't be 
dowLcaet, Mary," — ^that was his favorite expression-^- 
" Andrew. won't be condemned, depend upon it. Toar 
father's story is trae, and truth must prevail." 

" Not always, Mr. Skelton," said Mary, sajdly. " I 
should like to know what the lawyers think ; but they 
won't tell us ; and my father, who sees them often, I 
can see, has little hope of people believing that it was 
done in self-defence." 

" Well, I will go and ask them what they think, and 
get it out of them," said William Skelton. "They'll 
tell me, perhaps." 

This occurred a few days before the trial ; ^^ ^ 
went away to the county town, according to his prom- 
ise. The intelligence he brought back was somewhat 
comforting. " The lawyers," he said, in his quiet way, 
"thought they should get both the prisoners off;" and 
there he would have stopped, but Mary was anxious to 
hear the best and the worst of the case— what the men 
of law thought would go most against her father and 
her lover — what circumstances were likely to produce 
an impression in their favor. 

William Skelton was not good at explanations ; and 
his account was a very confused one ; but she gathered 
from it, that the appearance of a motive in the eject- 
ment suit, the concealment of the dead body in the 
gorse, and the silence of her father as to the whole 
transaction, till Andrew Burke's life had been placed 
in danger, together with the evident traces of two per- 
sons having been engaged in the fatal transaction, and 
Mr. Leigh's stubborn silence as to the second, were the 
worst points in the case against both. The only favor- 
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able point she coold discover were the general good 
character of her father and her lover, the simple 
straightforwardness of Mr. Leigh's statement up to a 
certain point, the absence of all proof that he knew of 
a suit having been commenced against him by Skelton, 
and the fact of the latter's violent insanity, which his 
own nephew and many others could prove. 

It was an unfortunate, and might be a fatal circum- 
stance, however, that there was no one who had wit- 
nessed the transaction to corroborate Mr. Leigh's state- 
ment, and to testify to all those small particulars 
which, in the nicety of our laws, make out the bounds 
between murder and justifiable homicide. 

The day of trial at length came. This was the prin- 
cipal case at the assizes ; and the court was uncom- 
monly crowded. Mrs. Leigh hesitated, and changed 
her mind often, as to whether she would be present or 
not ; but as the hour approached, her strength and her 
courage both failed, and she passed the hours of anguish 
at the inn. Mary hesitated not for a moment. Though 
very grave, she seemed profoundly calm ; and was in 
the court early. The officers were very kind to her, 
and took care that she should be seated where she 
could see the prisoners, and give them the support of 
loving looks. 

I need not dwell upon all that occurred. The evi- 
dence for the prosecution was strong. The lawyers for 
the Crown handled it well, protested that they sought 
nothing but justice, and yet mingled a little profes- 
sional vanity with their proceedings, doing the best they 
could to convict, without any very flagrant breach of 
justice. Great stress was laid upon the disputes which 
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had existed between Kobert Leigh, Andrew Burke, and 
the dead man. The acrimonious feeling existing was 
strongly dwelt upon, and certainly made the most of; 
and then it was shown that, by some possibility, Robert 
Leigh might have heard of the commencement of the 
suit of action of ejectment. He was known to be ac- 
quainted with the clerks of Mr. Skelton's lawyer. He 
had been in the village where they lived on the Satur- 
day night. It was quite possible, in short, that he might 
have heard the fact. From his own confession, the 
lawyers inferred that he had agreed to meet Andrew 
Burke on the common that night, when he knew that 
Mr. Skelton was wandering about there, and on the 
road to that gentleman's house, where he was likely to 
pass. Then came the fatal act, the concealment of the 
body, the traces of Andrew Burke's footsteps, the find- 
ing of his glove, and the stain on the knee of his trow- 
sers, with a number of corroborative facts, of no great 
importance individually, but weighty when taken to- 
gether. Li a word, they made a very good *case of it. 
The judge yawned heartily, as if the thing were all 
settled, and the jury looked exceedingly grave. 

Andrew Burke was evidently a good deal agitated ; 
but Eobert Leigh, though his face was stem and sad, 
was perfectly calm. 

Mary's eyes ran from the face of her father to that of 
her lover, and thence to two gentlemen of the robe en- 
gaged as their counsel. The expression of her father's 
countenance alarmed her more than that of Andrew's. 
She could see that all the hopes of earth were gone ; 
but in the faces of the counsel, there was something that 
cheered her. It was a confident look — ^a look of assu- 
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ranee. She knew them to be men of ability, a&d when 
the senior counsel rose, it was witli such an air of ease 
and indifference, she could not bdieve that he had any 
great weight upon his mind. 

" My lord," he said, addressing the judge ; " we shall 
not detain the court long with this case, unless it be the 
wish of your lordship, and the gentl^nen of the jury, to 
hear evidence as to tiie previous history and character 
of the innocent prisoners at the bM*. "We have h«pe a 
long list of witnesses in their &vor.'' And he held up a 
paper covered with names. "But we believe there is 
not one gentleman in that box who is not aware, &om 
his own personal knowledge, that there are not living 
two more amiable, upright, honorable men, than Kobert 
Leigh and Andrew Burke. Hie whole course of their 
lives is known to every one, and we defy the worid to 
produce one instance of a cruel, unkind, or dishonest 
act upon the part of either. I am not goisg to make a 
speech, my lord, either now, or hereafter ; for tiie pris- 
oners, in reality, require no deface. I cmly rise to in- 
quire whether the court judges it necessary that we 
should occupy its time with all this evid^ice as to 
character. If not, we shall only cdl a single witness." 

" You must act upon your own judgment," replied 
the judge. " The court is ready to give .patient attri- 
tion to any thing you may adduce." 

" Well Hien," said the counsel, " I will at once call a 
near relation of the deceased, namely, William Skelton." 

William Skelton appeared immediately in the wit- 
ness-box, pale, and very much agitated. Had he been 
left to tell bis own story, he might, perhaps, have hanged 
half the friends he had upon earth ; for a iiighteMd 
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witness is generally the worst witness in the world. 
But he was skilfully handled by the counsel, who asked, 
♦' Did you know the late Mx. John Skelton ?" 

" Yes, he was my unclei," replied the witness. 

" During the last month or six weeks of his life, did 
you remark in his coiiduet and demeanor any symp- 
toms of insanity ?" demanded the barrister. 

" He was as mad as a March hare," replied the young 
man. 

" Did you ever see him commit any violent or out- 
rageous act in this unhappy state of niiind ?" asked the 
counsel. 

" No," answered the other, thoughtfully ; and then 
added more quickly, ^ No, I never saw him, but I felt 
him." 

"What do you mean by felt him?" was the next 
question. 

" Why, he tried to Strangle me in my neckbaadker- 
chief," answered the young man. " It was ia the par- 
lor, south of the hall. He swore I had prevented his 
marriage with Mary Leigh^ just because I wanted him 
dead to get his money; and he twisted my handker- 
ehief round and round till I could hardly gasp. But 
I got away from him, out of the parkr door, turned the 
key in the lock, and ran down to sleep at the tavern ; 
for I dared not go back again." 

" When did you see him last alive ?" asked the counsel. 

"On the night he was killed; I can't just tell the 
:bour," replied William Skelton. "It was just after 
sundown, however, not qmte dark, but grayish." 

"Do you know the prisoners at the bar?" then de- 
manded the counsel. 
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ranee. She knew them to be men of ability, a£bd when 
the senior counsel rose, it was withstich an air of ease 
and indifference, she could not bdieve that he bad Any 
great weight upon his mind. 

" My lord," he said, addressing the judge ; ^' we shall 
not detain the court long with this case, unless it be the 
wish of your lordship, and the gentlemen of the jury, to 
hear evidence as to tiie previous history and character 
of the innocent prisoners at the biu*. We have here a 
long list of witnesses in their &vor." And he held up a 
paper covered with names. "But we believe there is 
not one gentleman in that box who is not aware, &om 
his own personal knowledge, that there are not living 
two more amiable, upright, honorable men, than Kobert 
Leigh and Andrew Burke. Ihe whole course of their 
lives is known to every one, and we defy the world to 
produce one instance of a cruel, unkind, or dishonest 
act upon the part of either. I am not: goisg to make a 
speech, my lord, either now, or hereafter ; for the pris- 
oners, in reality, require no def^Mice. I only rise to in- 
quire whether the court judges it necesssury that we 
shoidd occupy its time with all this evid^ice.as to 
character. If not, we shall only call a single witoess." 

" You must act upon your own judgment," replied 
the judge. " The court is ready to give .patient attri- 
tion to any thing you may adduce." 

" Well then," said the coimsel, "I will at once call a 
near relation of the deceased, namely, William Skelton." 

William Skelton appeared immediately in the wit- 
ness-box, pale, and very much agitated. Had he been 
left to tell: his own story, he might, perhaps, have hanged 
half the friends he had upon earth; for a iiighteMd 
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witness is generally the worst witness in the wotld. 
But lie was skilfully handled by the counsel, who asked, 
" Did you know the late Mjt. John Skelton ?" 

" Yes, he was my uncle," replied the witness. 

" During the last month or six weeks of his life, did 
-you remark in his coiiduet and demeanor any symp- 
toms of insanity ?" demanded the barrister. 

'^He was ^s mad as a March hare," replied the young 
man. 

" Did you ever see him commit any violent or out- 
rageous act in this unhappy state of mind?" asked the 
counsel. 

" No," answered the other, thoughtfully ; and then 
: added more quickly, ^ No, I never saw him, but I felt 
him." 

*' What do you mean by felt him ?" was the next 
question. 

" Why, he tried to Strangle me in my neckbandker- 
chief," answered the young man. " It was ia the par- 
for, south of the hall. He swore I had prevented his 
marriage with Mary Leigh,- just because I wanted him 
: dead to get his money ; and ie twisted my handker- 
•chief round and round till I could hardly gasp. But 
I got away from him, out of the parkr door, turned the 
key in the lock, and ran: down to sleep at the tavern ; 
fcr I dared not go back again." 

" When did you see him last alive ?" asked tiie counsel. 

" On the night he was killed ; I can't just tell the 
: hour," replied William Skelton. "It was just after 
sundown, however, not quite dark, but grayish." 

" Do you know the prisoners at the bar?" then de- 
^ manded the counsel. 
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" To be sure ; I know them quite well," replied the 
young man. 

" Did you see either of them at the same time, when 
you last saw your uncle, John Skelton ?" was the next 
question. 

" Yes, I saw Mr. Leigh close by my xmcle," said Wil- 
liam Skelton. 

"Have the goodness to describe what occurred," 
said the counsel, " as minutely and accurately as you 
can." 

The young man looked about the court, and up to 
the ceiling, evidently a good deal puzzled as to how he 
should set to work, and there was a dead silence in the 
court for nearly a minute. At length he said, " Why, 
I saw them struggling. My uncle flew at Leigh's 
throat, and got him held tight, it seemed to me ; for I 
said to myself, ' He's going to serve him the same as 
he served me.' Then Mr. Leigh got away from him, 
and I could see Leigh stoop down, and pick something 
up. Mr. Leigh kept running backward, well nigh to 
the edge of the gorse, but my uncle sprang at him 
again, like a wild-cat, and I could not see much of 
what happened, except that old John had got Leigh by 
the throat again, for they were so close together ; till 
all of a sudden, my uncle fell flat down, and, I am sorry 
to say, I thought to myself, 'Tou have got what you 
deserve, old gentleman.' But you will recollect, sir, 
that I did not at all know he was killed : I only thought 
he was knocked down, and I dare say Mr. Leigh did 
not intend to do any more." 
. " What did you do then?" asked the counsel. 

^^ Why, I went away to the tavern, as before,* 
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answered the young man, " and eat thinking what I 
had better do about my uncle's state of mind, and I 
determined to go up to a doctor in London, and ask 
him what should be done. So I set off by the coach, 
early on the Monday morning, and did not come down 
till the Tuesday ; for I could not find the doctor ; and 
most likely I should have staid another day, if it had 
not been that I saw, in the Evening Courier, an account 
of my xmcle's death. By that time, Andrew Burke 
had been sent to prison." 

" Pray, how was it," asked the counsel, anxious to 
take all strength out of a cross-examination — ^''pray, 
how was it, Mr. Skelton, that when you foimd Andrew 
Burke in prison, you did not at once give such infor- 
mation as would have exculpated him from the charge?" 

The young man rubbed his head, and then answered, 
" I did come here, intending to see him, and talk to 
him about it ; but I met Miss Leigh by the way. We 
had some conversation upon the business, and I ad- 
vised her to ask her father what was to be done. I 
thought, after that, they would settle it amongst them- 
selves, and I was afraid of making some blunder if I 
meddled ; for I don't know much of law matters. I 
did not like to take the part of any one who had killed 
my unde, although I knew quite well he did not want 
to kill him ; and yet I did not like to see an innocent 
man punished. So I was puzzled till I came and told 
that gentleman the other day all I had seen;" and he 
pointed with his finger to the attorney for the defence. 

" One question more, and I have done," said the 
counsel. " Bray, how came you upon the common at 
the hour mentioned ?" 
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" I came on foot," replied the young man. " The 
fact is, I was imei»y about my uncle. I was. afi^d. he 
would do himself, or somebody else, a misehi^ and I 
used to watch him almost wherev^ he went. Bat as I 
did not like to come near him, I used to dodge him 
amongst the trees and bushes. At.Ute time he was 
killed, I had been standing for full half an hour 
timongst the five fir-tree& on the top of liie barrow, and 
I saw Thomas Squiers, the org^st^ ride by on his 
pony while my uncle was sitting by the £ide of the 
road." 

" Was Andrew Burke on the i^t when your nnde 
was killed f" asked the 'counsel. 

^I never saw him ^t all that night," relied iSke 
young man. 

"I have done," said the barrister, and;.9at down. 

The counsel for the Crown declined to ero^-examine 
the witness ; and the prisoners' lawyers said they had 
nothing ftirther to say in the defence. ** We think we 
have done enough," said the senior. The judge took 
up his notes ; but the foreman of the jury roee, and 
said, "We think we need not tiwible yx>ur lordship : 
we are perfectly agreed. Our verdict is ' Uot GuHty' 
in regard to both the prisoners." 

There was a slight commotion hi one part of the 
court ; but the judge was somewhat famous iyr making 
neat little speeches, and he did not lose the fiivorai)le 
opportunity of uttering a few well-chosen words and 
neatly-rounded sentences in regard to the prlson^:^ 
quitting the dock without imputation, the necessity of 
men bridling their passions, the lamentable eireum- 
Btances, etc., etc., etc. It is wonderful how often our 
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own petty vanity acts as an instrument of torture to 
others. The three minutes which he consumed in his 
address to the two men in the dock, were perhaps the 
most painful of the whole trial ; for the eyes of both, 
after the verdict had been pronounced, were instantly 
turned to one part of the court; and they both perceived 
that a wdl-known and well-loved face had disappeared, 
and that a group of people, standing up, had gathered 
round the spot where Mary Leigh had sat. 

They carried her to the inn, still fainting ; for she 
had become insensible the moment the decisive words 
of the jury were uttered. But that was not the worst 
evil. Though so calm, and patient, and gentle, exter- 
nally, the mind and its emotions had preyed upon the 
body — quietly — secretly ; like miners beneath the walls 
of a fortress ; and Mary Leigh was very ill at the time 
she reached the cottage on the common. Weeks passed 
before she could raise her head from the pillow ; months 
went by before sheTeCovered strength ; and the glow- 
ing beauty of her youth never fully returned. A whole 
year elapsed before Andrew Burke called her his own. 
But then he pressed his faded flower to his heart, with 
love and affection all the stronger from the fiery trial 
they had gone through. 
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LINES 

On the Bnrlal of ICn. Mary K Ward, at Dale Oemetery, Sing &ng, on Toeaday, the 
3d of May. 

BY GEOBGE P. MOBBIS. 

The knell was toll'd — ^the requiem sang^ 

The solemn burial-service read ; 
And tributes from the heart and tongae 

Were rendered to the dead. 

The dead ? — ^Religion answers " No I 

She is not dead — she cannot die I 
A Christian left this vale of woe I 

An angel lives on high I'' 

The earth upon her coffin-lid 

Sounded a hollow, harsh adiea I 
The mound arose, and she was hid 

Forever from the view 1 

Forever? — ^Drearily the thonght 
Passed, like an ice-bolt, through the brain; 

"When Faith the recollection brought 
That we shall meet again. 

The mourners wound their silent way 

Adown the mountain's gentle slope, 
Which, basking in the smile of May, 

Looked cheerfully as hope. 

As hope ?— What hope?— That boundless One 

God in His love and mercy gave ; 
Which brightens, with salvation's son, 

The darkness of the grave. 
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THE LETTER. OF INTRODUCTION. 



BY F. SAT7in>BB8. 



" Friendship," says Cicero, " is the only thing in the 
world concerning the nseiiilness of which all mankind 
are agreed." It would be impossible to place too high 
an estimate upon it, or the blessings it confers upon 
society. It is the golden zone that encircles all in 
the social compact. It is the great soother of life's 
sorrows, and the well-spring of its joys : without its 
beneficent reign the human would soon be resolved 
into the brute, the world would become a desolation, 
and life itself an insupportable suflFering. Thanks to 
Odd Fellowship, and the genial influences of progres- 
sive civilization, we live in a day when " Friendship, 
Love, and Truth"^ — ^the bright constellation of Hope — 
shed fragrant incense on the hearts of all. 

But a truce to apostrophizing; and let us contem- 
plate the interesting scene our artist has portrayed. 

The Letter of IntrodAiction^ like that of the " Dis- 
training for Rent," owes its origin, most probably, to 
some unpleasant experiences of tlie painter's own, when, 
after leaving Scotland with a few letters to persons 
of small note, but greater pretensions, he first sought 
to obtain a footing in the great metropolis. He com- 
plains, in his journal, of the cold reception of some, 
the empty promises of others, so feelingly that we 
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might almost suppose he intended to wreak a pleas- 
ant revenge upon them in this picture, in which he 
turns his early mortifications to so rich an account. 
There is probably no one, at least in the working ranks 
of society, who cannot, fix)m his own experience, in 
some degree appreciate the meritl of this very charac- 
teristic composition. To a young man new from the 
country, especially, nothing can be more trying than 
the presenting a letter of introduction. His steps, so 
firm on his native fields, become timid as he approaches 
the town mansion. His awkward knock at the door 
betrays the novice ; he quails at the searching, supercil- 
ious stare of the servant, and all remaining heart ebbs 
out at his fingers' ends as he approaches the dreaded 
sanctum of the great personage himself. Still he sum- 
mons courage to present the letter ; and here he stands, 
with all the self-possession he can muster, as Wilkie 
stood before him. 

From his uneasy attitude, his downcast look, and an 
expression in which embarrassment and chagrin at 
the evident coolness of his reception struggle with 
manly pride, it would seem that nothing in the world 
could be so unpleasant as to be the deliverer of a letter 
of introduction ; unless, indeed, to be the recipient of 
one. In this latter category is the selfish old man 
before us, who has evidently a natural horror of every 
thing that may intrude upon his time and ease, or tax 
his very limited stock of compulsory generosity. 

It is evident that the old man wishes to escape from 
the unfortunate intruder, and can scarcely disguise his 
chagrin at his appearance sufficiently to be outwardly 
civih Vexation is portrayed in his fece. 
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Of all this the young man is painfully conscious. 
We see him dismissed with cold or formal delusive 
promises, and plausible smiles ; we see his burning 
oheek, and enter into his sinking of the heart, as the 
door closes behind him, of which he will never again, 
in all probability, cross the threshold. 

The painter has finely contrasted the ruddy, open 
countenance of simple, trusting youth, with the cold, 
scrutinizing physiognomy of an experienced, suspicious 
worldling. This is a picture in which there is more 
than meets the eye. There is youth, full of hope, side 
by side with age chilled into selfishness. What a gulf 
appears between ! And yet how often does the former 
end sadly in the latter! How do the experiences of 
years blunt the fine feelings, till age may well weep 
less for what Time takes away than for what he leaves 
behind ! 

All letters of introduction do not, however, prove 
thus inauspicious, for sometimes they are passports to 
friendship and fortune. In modern times, the frequen- 
cy of these missives has yet greatly tended to lessen 
their value, and the courtly phrase of compliment has 
usurped the simple and honest expression of friend- 
ship. So equivocal in meaning, and of such doubtful 
utility have they at length become, that some prefer to 
dispense with them altogether. An instance of this 
occurred not many years ago, in Albany. A young 
man, on his arrival in that city in quest of employ- 
ment, offered his services as porter. Being entirely 
unknown to the gentlemen of the establishment, they 
naturally asked if he had brought any letter of intro- 
duction with him. He admitted he had not, but added 

14 
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that if they desired it, he conld very readily prodi 
them one from his own pen, which might poerftfj^''^ 
answer all purposes, and which be conld vouch ehould 
bo at least as honest and faithful aa soch dociim^ta 
usually are. Pleased with his ready wit, they at oum 
accepted uf the offer of his aerrices in the abore-named 
capacity ; and by diligence, enei^gy, and peiBeveran^ 
he speedily gained the conJSdence of his employerBi 
ro&e from the most menial to the most responsible 
office within their gift, and ultimately, on the dei^tlL 
of the parties, became the principal in the astabllsh- 
ment. A happy iUnstration this of what may b& 
achieved by a self-reliant^ energetic, and Tirtuotm in&gL' 
Dr Johnson affirms, ^^that a man should ii&ep, |k 
friendsbijis in constant repair," and so he shotild^ IMt 
the best way to secure this is for him to be £i4tbli^ 
himself. 

MY BLUE-EYED MAID- 

WKlTTXn AT TBI ^41 OF FOFmTVip. 

FoEGKT me not, my blue-eyed maidf 

When fate our parting shall decree I 
M%^ love may never be repaid, 

lint Btill, oh, still remember me I 
Thy imng*, in my heart enshrined, 

in deuth'S embrace alone shall &de; 
When I am in hia arms reclined, 

Forget roe not, my blae-ejed maid I 

If on the monnmental atone 

The name of one thou chance to see, 
"Whose heart was thine^ and thioe ^m^ 

Oh theHj my love, remember me, 
As one that wore aupremely bleat 

Hia life before thee to have laid, 
Conld that insnre his last request, 

Forget me not, my blue -eyed maid I 
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LINES 

ON RECEIVING THE PICTURE OF GERTRUDE, A YOUNG 
AND UNFORTUNATE POETESS. 

BT THS AI7TH0B OF **BWX>BD8 OF THS HSABT," ** CHILD OF THS SBA," **KIta 

lo Bono, to son ben dessa I or yedi come 
IT ha oaogiata il dolor fiero ed atroce 
Ch' a flitioa la yoce 
Pao di me dar la oonosoenza vera. 

YiTTOBIA OOLONHA. 

And art fhon, fidr one, thus so desolate ? 
Of friends and hopes bereft? thy young loye spom^df 
Thy crosh'd afllactions thrown back on thy heart, 
To wither and decay like antomn^s leayos ? 

'Tis thou I those eyes that darkly seem to glow, 
Those lips, those sable curls, that lofty brow, 
And mien, and lineaments, are all thine own, 
Though sadly changed ; the vermeil blush is gone, 
And that soft smile of buoyancy and glee, 
That tell the maiden's heart is light and free. — 
'Tis thou 1 I saw thee in youth's giddy hours, 
When thou wast bright as morning's opening flowers 
In dewy May — ^when from those languid eyes 
Bright genius flash'd, and hope's sweet &ntasies, 
And holy thought, and dreams of earthly bliss 
Each feature kindled into loyeliness. 
And I have seen thee in the gorgeous hall, 
The cynosure of the gay festival ; 
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That snowy brow with rosy chaplots bound, 

That gracefol form amidst the dance float ronndy 

While music all thy soul's high feelings woke, 

And from those eyes thought eloquently spoke ; 

When all that smiles on earth or wakens love^— 

The Naiad's notes, the warblings of the grove. 

The voice of spring, the mellow tones of even, 

The breeze of summer, and the airs of heaven, 

The leaping rill that laugh'd along its way — 

Jfonnd a soft echo in thy gushing lay. 

But oh, how changed I it breathes no more of streams, 

And groves, and fairy sprites, and youth's bright dreams ; 

Love's doleM requiem, hope's funeral knell, 

Are now the only music of thy ahelL 

That mien is sad, those cheeks are pale with care— 
Ah I bitter tears and sorrow have been there — 
Those eyes now tell a dark and mournful tale 
Of wrong and scorn, and thy young spirit's wail, 
And unrequited love— ^ear hopes long hnah'd 
Within thy breast — thy heart's best feelings crushed. 

Time hath not on that brow etch'd many years, 
But^ef hath mark'd on it deep characters 
Of inward wretchedness. Calmness is there, 
But 'tis the calm that rises from despair — 
The fixedness the features still assume 
When hope and love no more our path illumie, 
And the embittered spirit doth await 
With patience life's inevitable fate. 

Thy grief is deeper fieu* than speech portcajs, 
And yet upon that brow I love to gaze ; 
So much, is beaming in that pensive face, 
Which wrong and sorrow never caae£QBLce; 
So much of meekness, and of purity. 
And chasten'd thought, andaacred fimtasy 
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Are there, and Poesy's undying fire, 

That thrill my sonl, and lofty thoughts inspire ; 

And though from thee life's brightest spells have fled, 

Love's halo circles not the false one's head; 

Still genius holds her seat upon that brow, 

Lighting those pale and wasting features now, 

As the sun's pure and ever-constant light 

Lends beauty to the sorrowing moon by night. 



A VALENTINE TO MY WIFE. 

TwKLYi years ago I how siwifb their flight, 

Sinoe first thy fieite was link'd with mine I 
How much they brought of dark or bright 
To crown thy love, or prove its might. 
My fiaithful YalenUnel 

Twelve years ago, my chosen bride I 

How proud was I to call thee minel 
But more my love, and more my pridt, 
Since years on years thy worth have tried, 
My precious Valentine I 

It may be sorrow and despair 

At times have wrung this heart of mine ; 
But to thy love I could repair. 
And find my peace and solace there, 

My sweetest Valentine 1 

And every joy that I may know. 
When kinder fortune seems to shine, 

"Wins from thy smile a brighter glow — 

To see thee happy makes me so. 
My dearest Valentine t 

Bweet mother of the cherub boy. 
Round whom our fondest hopes entwine I 

May he his coming years employ 

To be thy comfort, pride, and joy, 
And bless my Valentine I 
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RUBY'S QUILTING. 

BT LBWIB BT. 0BB8. 

There was a great commotion in Sqnire Kent's man- 
sion one bright day in autumn. Mrs. Kent was hur- 
rying hither and thither, ftdl of business and importance, 
going from pantry to cellar, fit)m cellar to pantry, diving 
into wonderfil little dark closets, and bringing out such 
comical old-fashioned dishes, and such wonderments of 
linen and sweetmeats, as kept the train of little Kents, 
who followed her with open mouths and eyes, in a de- 
lightful state of bewilderment. But her body-guard 
was soon dispersed ; for one must go for rushes, one for 
white sand, and another for evergreens. No one should 
be idle on such an important day — ^the day that Euby 
was to have a quilting. Great matronly-looking cakes 
and buns began to stray out from the pantry, and find 
their way, by some means, into the capacious brick 
oven, tended and watched over by the smiling face of 
Mrs. Kent, with its ample muslin cap-border like a 
halo around it. 

Kuby, the rosy-cheeked, light-hearted Euby, was flit- 
ting from one room to another, now disappearing up 
the wide stairway, now into the panby to praise the 
cake, and then dancing out on to the long, low stoop 
for another load of evergreens. A busy girl was Kuby, 
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whisking ont little quiet particles of dust that had set- 
tled themselves down in some unobserved comer, and 
rubbing up the old gilded mirror until it shone ; and 
Euby, Euby ! what was that complacent smile for that 
you cast at the smiling Euby reflected there ? 

The windows of the little parlor were opened ; the 
white curtains were fluttering in the wind ; and there was 
such a sweet, fresh smell of cedars, hemlocks, and au- 
tumnal daisies there, that the little dark room seemed 
very pleasant. There were some pretty shells and In- 
dian curiosities on the mantel ; but the fireplace was 
Euby's pride. It was filled with evergreens, and in 
front, wrought out in life-everlasting, was Euby's 
name. 

Before noon, the long kitchen floor was white as 
hands could make it ; and • over the windows were 
bright leaves and bushes. Here sat Mrs. Kent in state, 
her new cap whiter, stiffer, and fuller-bordered, if possi- 
ble, than before ; her muslin kerchief pinned very be- 
comingly across her bosom, and her fat, dimpled hands 
folded contentedly in her lap, as she surveyed her work. 
Now and then a roguish, laughing face, with wet hair, 
peered in at the open door, but was drawn back quickly 
when it caught her eye. Euby was at the well super- 
intending the washing of the children. It was not such 
a well as the wells of these degenerate days ; not a 
tall painted box, with a crank at one side, that makes 
one twist herself into such ungraceful, outlandish atti- 
tudes to turn ; but it had a civilized well-sweep. 

The old weather-beaten sweep swung up majestically, 
and Euby could see the water sparkle as she leaned 
over the curb. 
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" Ruby, Ruby !'* cried Ktfle Johnny, the- yoiiBgest 
pet, pulling at her dress. She started as &oiigh waking 
from a revery, and soon the old backet eam€» up^ drip- 
ping and splashing from am<mg the mossnoovered 
stones ; and as she stood there, bare-headed, and: poised 
the bucket for a moment on the edge of the ciMrb, I 
think she looked better than she would have done twmr 
ing a crank. 

Johnny was no friend to cold wal«r wh«i applied te= 
his face ; and finding that coaxing would do no good, he 
began — ^^ I say, Ruby, if Natlian should come-r-" the 
remainder of the sentence was drowned in & djelnge of 
water that was poured orer his fece, stopp«ig for ^ mo-. 
ment his breath ; and when he could breathe agai% he 
would not waste his time in words, but set u>p a petted 
childish scream. 

The children were soon washed and dressed, and set 
up like images in chairs ranged around that aw^ 
kitchen. Here Ruby left them to get herself ready. 
As she passed by Johnny, he leaned forward, witiot his 
chubby hand over his mouth, and whispered ve?y au<li- 
bly, " K IS'athan should come here to-night, wonldiiit 
you be glad ?" 

She made no reply, but shut the door hurriedly ; and 
the images in the chairs so far forgot themselves, and 
the place they were in, as to indulge in a giggle all 
around; whereupon Johnny looked very grave, and 
shook his head reprovingly. 

She soon joined the circle down stairs again, who aU 
admired her, but dared not touch her, for fear of soiling 
the glossy whiteness of her apron or the splendor of 
her new chintz gown. They whispered and pointed at 
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thiQ Ifright. slipper^ laced so daiutily across her ankle, 
and which her short dress showed off to a great advan- 
tage. Her hair was braided smoothly, and twisted 
aronnd a wide-topped comb, that Johnny always won- 
dered about, and took every opportunity of asking her 
where she got it ; but somehow, she always forgot to 
tell him. 

A heavy lumbering wagon drew up before the door, 
and from it alighted three or four laughing, chattenng 
girls, who were cordially welcomed by Ruby, and led 
into the little parlor. They were soon all gathered in 
from valley and hill, all the young maidens around ; 
and then they repaired to the room where the quilt w^ 
displayed. It was a great unfinished chaniber, lighted 
by windows at each end ; and all along overhead were 
the bare rafters, ornamented here and there with a 
long braid of yellow corn, or a bundle of dried herbp. 
And there was Ruby's quilt, stretched out on its frame, 
the pride of her naother and herself, ftnd the envy of 
half the women around. It was made ef all the bright 
pieces she h^,d hoai'ded up from her childhood, and 
they seenaed more precious to her from their age. 
There was a bright bit of chintz like her grandmother's 
short-gown, and a delicate colored piece like little sister 
Nelly's frock, who died when a child ; and there were 
samples of all the baby-dresses of that giggling set of 
boy images in the kitchen, from the oldest down to lit- 
tle Johnny himself; for Ruby was the oldest child, and 
the only girl, now that Nelly was dead, and she had 
treasured up th^e little bright calicoes as though they 
were sacred relics. 

'Theiy were soon seated round the quilt ; and thim- 
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bles and needle-casea of all sizes, shapes, and colors, 
came into play rather briskly. Then shears and scis- 
sors of all kinds began to appear, from the patriarchal 
pair that had always served in their family and their 
father's family before them, down to the little Bcissors 
that came into Kuby's possession as mysteriously as 
did the comb. They worked industriously for a while, 
and talked very industriously, they had so many things 
to talk about, now they were all together ; and talk 
they did, no matter whether it was one at a time or all 
at once. First and foremost was the weather, which 
they all agreed was very fine ; and next the probability 
of there being a singing-school, and who would have 
the first apple-bee, and the new schoolmaster, what of 
him, and Miss Hafer's new bonnet. All these subjects 
had been discussed and laid aside, excepting, of course. 
Miss Hafer's new bonnet, when Mrs. Kent's voice was 
heard, telling them tea was ready. 

Needles, thimbles, and scissors were dropped ; even 
the new bonnet was forgotten; and they were soon 
down in the kitchen. There was the tea-table covered 
with a cloth of dazzling whiteness, the work of Euby's 
own hands ; and on it were the queer dishes that had 
been borne from the mystery of the dark closets. There 
too were the loaves of cake, with little sprigs of cedar 
growing out of the centre ; but the crowning beauty of 
the whole was one of Mrs. Kent's most successM ef- 
forts in the shape of a delicious-looking shortcake, 
flanked on either side by a plate of buns, without 
which, in her estimation, a tea-table should never be 
set. When they were seated around the table, the 
quaint little cups began to wander from under Ruby's 
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protectiDg care ; and the plethoric shortcake was cru- 
elly robbed of its fair proportions. Johnny was allowed 
to take his old seat by the side of Euby ; but not until 
she had privately got a promise fix)m him that he would 
say nothing about her comb, nor about some one's com- 
ing there that night ; and to do him justice, it must be 
said he kept his promise faithfully, though he could 
not help pulling Euby's head down to his, and whis- 
pering something in her ear that made her eyes 
sparkle for a moment, and a bright flush pass over her 
cheek. 

After tea they all retreated up stairs, and made a 
great show of working ; but there was many a flagging 
hand, many a long stitch taken, and many an impa- 
tient glance cast at the checkered sunlight on the floor ; 
and when the sun was down, what a hurrying to and 
fro, and how many smiling faces were pictured in the 
old mirror, that seemed to enjoy it as much as them- 
selves I And when the candlestick, trimmed off so 
gayly, was placed on the little table under it, how the 
asparagus around it trembled, and the bright berries 
sparkled ; and at the least jar, the strings of birds' eggs 
danced and jingled together merrily, as much as to say, 
" We are all very happy at Ruby's quilting 1'' 

When the young farmers around began to gather in, 
the mirror looked quite desolate ; but when old Si, the 
fiddler, came, with a mysterious-looking green bag 
under his arm, it was really forlorn. Old Si was quite 
a character in his way — ^an indispensable member of 
all the quiltings, apple-bees, and husking frolics. He 
had a little bald head, set very much forward on his 
shoulders, and he had a way of wagging it from one 
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side to the other when he was playu^, thut wfld^ c^te 
amuBing. With a pitcher of wartned cider by Ms «i&, 
and his violin in his hand, he was the happiest of BOtor- 
tab ; but if he had lio cider, he would plAj what he 
pleased, or not at all, just as he took al notion ; and his 
^^feedle*^ would make known his wants ill sttrfi ludi- 
crously piteous tones, that no one coidd resist the Bjh 
peal. Si was in the best of humors that night, and lu0 
arm and head worked industriously. 

They were all dancing ; but Euby rtood by the win- 
dow alone. A manly young farmer, with a brc^iixed, 
ruddy complexion, intelligent-looking eyes, and a 
profiision of brown hair, sauntered by h^y smiled 
when he saw the comb, and turned back to the 
window. 

" Are you ready ?" said he, in a low voice. 

"Yes," she answered With a bltteh; ** but do gO oa, 
or they will notice you.'' 

He shook his head at her gayly, and pointing to 8i, 
as though he had been speaking of him, was soon at 
the other end of the room, talking very confidentially 
to a friend. That fiiend was in a few moments BGiisaed 
from the company; but aftet a While returned j With no 
less a personage than " the ministetfi'' This look th^xi by 
surprise, tod " Oh, tiiy gracious !*' "law sakesP' and 
such like bursts of wonder, ran round among the girb, 
who, some of them, seemed to be very strongly tempted 
to jump behind the panti^ door. Si, who hdd him in 
great awe, hastily thrust the cider and '^/eedle?^ wotder 
his chair, leaned back, folded his hands, and looked 
the very embodiment of meekniess tod sobriety. Bnby 
Was sitting by her father, trying to hide tiie tears ibtA 
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woidd come iiito her eyes, and laughing at something 
he whispeired in her ear. 

At length Nathan came, and to the great astonish- 
ment of the guests, offered her his hand. Several girls 
near stretched out theirs as if to draw her back >^hen 
she arose ; but when they saw him lead her up before 
the little table under the mirror, and the minister began 
the marriage ceremony, they could hardly believe their 
own eyes, and looked from one to another as though 
they very much doubted whether they were awake 
or not. 

Si had recovered a little of his self-possession, after 
taking a sly sip at bis Wfirm Qid^r ; and the eyes of the 
guests began to look quite natural, when the door was 
thrown open, and Johnny appeared on the threshold, 
his tumbled hair, and apron tied on wrong side before, 
plainly showing who ;had dressed him. He appeared 
highly delighted, as also did the row of laughing faces 
behind him. He looked around for a moment, until 
his eyes rested on Kuby and Nathan standing together, 
with a pircle of fri^ndfl around theni. 

"Aha! Miss Kuby Nathan Alstynel" .be shouted 
forth exultingly ; "didn't I tell you Nathan would be 
here to-night ? — just come in here." 

Euby followed him into the parlor, and there in the 
fireplace was her name. Ruby Abtyne, staring her in 
the face. She caught up Johnny in her arms, and 
tried to silence him ; but he would talk ; and " brother 
Nathan" came so naturally from his lips, that she could 
not help laughing in spite of her. confusion. 

Si's violin was soon brought into ^requisition, and 
his head wagge^«iore comically, if po88ible,-than ever ; 
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and the dancing was kept np with undiminished en- 
ergy until a late hour, when they all returned home, 
some of them laughing at the surprise, and some of 
the wiseacres declaring it was no surprise at all to 
them, for they knew it long ago — ^probably before Ruby 
did herself, tiiough they did not say so. 



MY LIGHT GUITAR. 

BT ANNXTTB BISHOP. 

Mt light gaitar I I tonoh thy strings, 

And a half-forgotten strain 
That I sang in my chDd-home long ago, 

Kings out from thy chords again. 

And I seem once more in my ohamher small, 
Where the sonlight^s shinunering gold 

Steals lovingly in to my simple flowers, 
Through the curtain's snowy fold. 

And the brown bee comes with its summer song, 

Lured in by the violets sweet 
That I gathered at mom where the spring flows up 

From the mossy butternuts' feet. 

And I sit in that room at eventide, when 

'Tis stilly and silent all, 
Save the murmuring strings and the quivering shade 

Of the leaves on the moonlit wall. 

My light guitar I thy softest tone 

Of dear, old memories rings ; 
And I dream of home, while my blinding team 

Fall &st o'er thy glittering strings* 
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CAPTAIN MILLAR. 

** She loved me for the dangers I had pass'd, 
And I loved her that she did pity them." 

Othello. 

Onb summer afternoon in the year 183 — y an Amer- 
ican ship of the first class was descried among the 
islands of Boston harbor, steadily approaching the city, 
mider £Eivor of a light breeze. The eye of an experi- 
enced mariner would doubtless have seen, at a glance, 
that the vessel was returning from a long voyage. To 
the view, however, of the various fishing parties in the 
bay, and of the few spectators who occasionally re- 
garded her through a spy-glass from a distance, she 
not only appeared in fine order, but had an air of fresh- 
ness and good trim that declared her under capital 
management. For several days, indeed, the crew had 
busied themselves to good purpose in garnishing their 
craft, to insure her handsome appearance on reaching 
port ; and now the poor fellows had just finished put- 
ting themselves in land array, and, ever and anon, 
turned their sea-worn faces, with great cheerfulness, to 
the green shores which seemed to welcome their arri- 
val. It is, in truth, one of the most pleasant things in 
the world to greet once more the stable earth, after a 
long abode upon " ocean's gray and melancholy waste." 
And desolate as that bay appears in winter, ou an 
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afternoon in Jnne, beneath a cloudless sky, and to the 
gasse of men who had rocked on the waves for nearly 
five months, it seemed like an opening paradise. The 
mate, while he overlooked the preparations &>r a speedy 
landing, could not refrain from a low whistle of com- 
placency, as he aiitioipated the delights of 'Agoing 
ashore." He walked the deck with unwonted buoy- 
ancy, and there was none of the accustomed sternness 
in his eye as he watched the sailors at their work. In- 
deed, he showed a marvellous alacrity and good-will in 
lending Jack a hand When thelre was no tieoessity for 
so doing, which elicited a signifit^nt ismile ttom more 
than one old salt, such a Contrast wai9 his behaviodr to 
the surly discipline off sovrndi/ngn. Hie ctxcellent spirits 
of the mate were somewhat dashed, when, in one of his 
Bupeiffiitotis turns, he tihanc^ to'^ythe captain leaning 
over the bulwarks with the sftddest-^ipression of coun- 
tenance he had ever known him to iisdtmie. 

"A beautiful harbor this, fiir,^' at length he ob- 
served, with a view to rouse hs ^minimder &om his 
gloomy revery. 

" Very," was the laconic reply. 

'^ Our pilot seems to understiand his business, 'sir." 

" Well enough." 

'' Is that Sullivan's island, sir ?" 

"Yes." 

These terse rejoinders did but pique the ihate's cnri- 
osity, which greatly increased, when, on retuteing jfroin 
the cabin after making his toilet, he beheld the 'captain 
in the same position, gazing as dejeiatedly tipdn^&e 
Idvely scene around him, as if the islaiids^hitd beeb Iso 
'^atfy ieebergs, and still wesiring his i^ea^»eto^^anld:'tiur- 
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patdin. At length he ventuFed to intrude upon this 
protracted silence, with an inquiry relative to the ship's 
papers, and having fairly engaged his attenticm, deta*- 
mined to " pluck out the heart of his mystery^' by a 
bold inteiTogatory. '^ Excuse me, captain, but it strikes 
me as a little strange, that while I, who was never ia 
Boston in my life, jfeel so glad at the sight of the Stato- 
House, you should look with such indifferwart eyes upon 
your home." 

" Sir," replied the captain mournfully, " I have no 
home." 

The mate retired, but his inquisitiveneBS was changed 
to respectful sympathy, at discovering that so able a 
seaman and true-hearted a man, as he knew his chief 
to be, could survey the pleasant features of hia native 
landscape, after years of absence and successful adven- 
ture, without a single association of joy. He recalled 
the devoted care which he had bestowed upon one of 
the crew, who fell ill during the voyage, and died at 
last in hk arms, with his parting sigh blessing his 
name. He thought of the brave self-devoticm which 
led him to toil all night for a countryman in the East 
Indies, in rescuing property from the flames, A 
thousand instances of similar generosity rushed, upon 
his mind, and he asked himself how a manci thnEh 
overflowing with noble sympathies, and, strict disci- 
plinarian as he was, idolized by his crew, and with 
warm friends in every port, should be so forlorn at 
home. 

The ship was soon safely moored, and the captain 
having very leisurely made the requisite arrangements,, 
stuped upon the wharf with as little apparent interest 

15 
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as if ho had left a ferry-boat, and strolled along the 
busy streets, without a single glance of curiosity. He 
smiled meaningly, however, once or twice, when he was 
passed by some bustling pedestrian with a careless nod 
of recognition, plainly indicating how little he had 
been missed. At length, he was comfortably seated in 
his lonely room at the Tremont House, watching the 
"familiar faces" as they passed/ "After all," he 
mused, " desolate as I am, it is better to have been a 
wanderer and an outcast than to have suffered my free 
soul to be cramped and clouded like many of these 

sons of Mammon. There goes P , with the same 

stiff walk and iron visage, a man who has been scraping 
up lucre in this town ever since I was a boy. He can 
conceive of no spot in the universe so attractive as 
State-street, and thinks it the height of glory to be 

President of a Bank. And here comes H , poor 

devil, how cadaverous he looks I He joined the Tem- 
perance Society and the Grahamites, to save the ex- 
pense of wine and meat How a voyage would expand 
his ideas ! Ah, on the opposite side is plodding Dea- 
con S , who fancies he cai^ unite the miser and 

saint in one character, and believes, that to cheat in 
trade every day in the week, and go to church on Sun- 
day, comprises the whole duty of man." The captain's 
soliloquy was suddenly arrested by the appearance of 
another personage, who seemed to excite in his bosom 
feelings too deep for words. He became much agitated, 
and the object of his attention happening to cast his 
eyes towards the window, manifested both alarm and 
surprise, and evidently quickened his pace with a view 
of evading notice ; but the eager gestures of the captain 
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finally induced him to enter the house. " Now," said 
the former, ushering the stranger into his apartment, 
" explain this treachery. What a pack of cowards you 
all are I I overcame all objections before my depart- 
ure, and placed in your hands ample testimonials in 
support of my character. Tou professed yourself sat- 
isfied. My slanderers withdrew. I started on my voy- 
age with the happy conviction that, on my return, Ad- 
eline would be mine. This hope cheered nay toil ; her 
letters came regularly, breathing the deepest affection, 
when, just as I was preparing to embark for home, ar- 
rived that cold-blooded renunciation, which I never 
will believe was written by A^, and your brief epistle, 
as her guardian, ordering me never to see her more. 
Now, sir, I wUl see her. She shall confirm with her 
own lips this cruel resolution." 

"No, captain," replied his companion, with some 
confusion, " it must not be. Adeline has thought bet- 
ter of her rash engagement. You were never dSsigned 
for each other. She requested me to ask you, as a man 
of honor, not to intrude upon her retirement. Her sis- 
ter has married a clergyman since you were here, and 
they all live together. Unless you enter the house by 
force, you cannot see Adeline. I have done my duty, 
sir, — ^good evening." 

Captain Millar had the misfortune, when quite a 
youth, to fall under the care of an unprincipled step- 
mother, .to escape whose tyranny he turned sailor. 
Eapidly advancing in his profession, he had been for 
several years in command of East-India ships, and was 
one of the most successful masters in the trade. The 
only being with whom he claimed affinity, at the outset 
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of his career, was a sister younger than himself, whose 
affection alone served to attach him to the spot of earth 
where he was bom. On returning from his previous 
voyage, he found this beloved girl quite ill, and exhib^ 
iting symptoms of consumption. He at once det^v 
mined to remain on shore a year, and devote himself 
to her welfare. Among other remedies suggested by 
the physicians, was horseback riding ; and every day 
of the long and dreary Mhter, he accompanied his sid^ 
fer to an equestrian Srchooi, where, sheltered from the 
elements, she could engage in this noble exercise. For 
this purpose, they selected an hour in the day when 
the circus was least frequented. It so happened, how- 
ever, that they invariably met a young and beautiful 
lady who tsme thither from a similar cause, and whose 
sympathy for the sufferer was immediately awakened. 
Day after day, the two ladies rode together, knowing 
nothiilrg of each other except by name, while the cap^ 
tain stood by, carefully watching his charge, and in hid 
heart rejoiced ttiat his fibster's rides were inade cheerful 
by so sweet a companion. One day, by mistake, the 
former was niounted on an tiniimnageable horse ; a 
noise in the street frightened him, scbid he rushed head- 
long through the arena. The attendant sprang forward 
and caught the bridle, but the fiery animal dashed by 
him, and t moment only seetned to intervene between 
his lovely burden and destruction, when her brother 
threw himself before the horse, released his sister's foot 
from, the stirrup,, and bade her spring. In a moiAent, 
she was in his arms^ It wto the work of an instant, bnt 
so gallant an action had the effect to titm the attention 
of the only oliier lady present upon the hero of the iftO^ 
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laent. To gain, even for once, the *devote(i regards of 

a woman, is half the battle. Adelinb B was not 

only diatingnished for beauty; her mind was highly 
gifted, and her modest graces were only equalled by 
her quiet independence of character. She had been 
sought, by what are called eligible young men, without 
a particle of success. They were attracted chiefly by 
her wealth, and she had the discernment to perceive, 
and the self-respect to despise their motives. A few 
weeks after the adventure above described, the fair in- 
valid, in taking leave of Adeline, after their ride, ex- 
pressed her regret that for the present they should meet 
no more, as her health was sufficiently restored to ena- 
ble her brother to proceed on a long-meditated voyage 
to Calcutta. 

"When does he sail?'' asked Adeline, in a tone 
which betrayed an interest deeper than mere curi- 
wity. 

"To-mQrrow, madam," answered the captain, ap- 
proaching her with deference: "peAaps you have 
friends there.; if so, how happy should I be to attend 
to any commands !" 

" No, I thank you, sir ; it only occurred to me — ^that 
lA — ^it seemed not treating yoitr friends quite right to 
leave them bo abruptly." 

" My dear madam, with the exception of my sister, 
I have not a friend here." 

" Oh, yes, one more," she replied archly, and holding 
out her hand. 

It is easy to anticipate th^ result. Like Othello, 
" UPQP Jthie hint" the captain spoke. His voyage was 
indefinitely postponed. It was discovered that his bis- 
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ter's health, after all, required continued rides, and 
moreover, that as the weather became wanner, the open 
air was far preferable ; and a happier party never ex- 
plored the beautiful environs of Boston, than Captain 
Millar, his betrothed, and his sister, during the early 
days of that happy summer. 

When it was proclaimed, that the fastidious, and ac- 
complished, and rich Adeline B ^ was about to 

marry a sea-captain, whom nobody knew, great was 
the indignation in the city of the Pilgrims. In certain 
fashionable circles it was voted " unbecoming a moral 
and religious people" to suflfer the thing to proceed; 
and in others declared a " burning shame" and " a per- 
fect sacrifice." The next question was how to prevent 
it. Adeline had too much spirit to allow interference, 
and too much honest pride to be made the dupe of local 
prejudice. At length, a knot of malevolent gossips hit 
upon the scheme of opposing the match, on the ground 
of what they assumed to be the captain'^ notoriously 
bad character. They exaggerated every weakness, and 
denied every fine trait of his disposition; they raked 
up, with the vilest assiduity, every peccadillo they 
could, with the least show of reason, lay to his charge ; 
and finally, they suborned a vulgar woman to bring 
against him an action for breach of promise. When 
the storm burst upon the lovers, the injustice of the 
slanderers made Adeline cling more devotedly to one 
who suffered thus for her sake, while the honest captain 
took his enemies by surprise, by the promptitude of his 
measures. . He proved the falsity of many of the accu- 
sationsj others he fi-ankly confessed ; he produced the 
most triumphant evidences of his probity and faithful- 
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ness from the merchants who had employed him. 
Those who charged him with mercenary motives, he 
challenged to repeat the insinuation to his &ce ; and 
the lawyer who was about to institute proceedings on 
the basis of a lie, was effectually frightened by the 
threat of a severe flogging. In a month, the disap- 
pointed overseers of Adeline's happiness retreated into 
surly acquiescence, and the captain having witnessed 
his sister's marriage and departure for the South, em- 
barked on his last voyage. It was prolonged much 
beyond his impatient wishes, and his enemies basely 
renewed their machinations, intercepted his letters, and 
persuading Adeline she was forgotten, until they wrung, 
from her, when prostrated with a fever, the recantation 
of her plighted troth. Fortunately^ however, they had 
not been able to induce her to form another engage- 
ment, which was the prime motive of their treachery. 
An acquaintance of Captain Millar's lived near the 
residence of Adeline, and from the shrubbery at the 
end of his garden, the dwelling of her clerical brother- 
in-law was clearly visible. There her betrothed posted 
himself on the day after his arrival, which happened 
to be Sunday. Just as the second bell began to ring, 
the door opened, and the minister emerged, with his 
wife on one arm and Adeline on the other. The cap- 
tain followed them, at a distance, until they came to a 
narrow sidewalk, when his beloved withdrawing her 
arm, fell to the rear. He stole to her side, checked 
her cry of surprise, and seldom has a walk to church 
been the occasion of a more satisfactory interview than 
ensued. When the minister looked from the pulpit 
into his pew, he was not a little astonished to see a 
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0tra0ger on such pleasant tenns of intimacy with his 
pretty eister-in-law ; nor was his snrprise rouch dimin- 
ished, when, on the following evening, he found him- 
self officiating at ber wedding. 



THE POWER OF AFFECTION. 

Thx world is fbll of pain and harm, 
And 11& at bedt is litUe worth, 

Tst pare affection is a charm 
That ahnoflt makes a haayen of earth. 

lis true we often find it frail 
And transient as a morning flower ; 

Tet, for a time, it can prevail 
Where helpless every earthlier powor. 

If even she whose welcome love 
Once saved me from the worst of oane^ 

6honld like the rest forgetful prove, 
And leave me to my soul's dispair, — 

Still the Impression of the past 
Will comfort many a lonely hour, 

And still the sweet r^nembrance last 
like fragrance of a &ded flower i 

But no I — ^whoever may forsake, 
To doubt my cherub were m\ju8t t— 

Come, darling I to my heart, and tak« 
Its perfect iove and perfsct trust 1 
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LOVE. 

BY VASTSn GBEEN. 

Law is the anthem the stars rehearse, 
As they wheel through the circling nniverse; 
Into crystals it fiEishions the sparkling sand, 
And it mantles with verdure the smiling land ; 
It wakes in the hloom of the opening flower — 
It dwdls in the shade of the viny bower — 
It speaka in the voice of the lowing herd^H- 
It sings in the song of the joyous birds — 
It enriches with com the teeming plain — 
It boweth the heads of the golden grain — 
And when all the roots sleep far below, 
It covers the earth with its mantling snow — 
It quickeneth the tides of the heaving main- 
It mouldeth the drops of the sonmier rain — 
It colors the shell in its ocean nook-^ 
It murmnrs itself in the pebbly brook-^ 
It lives in the sunshine — it wakes in the breeze — 
It bendeth the arms of the worshipping trees- 
It beams in the eye of the graceful fawn — 
It glows in the smile of the waking dawn-— 
It rests in the solemn hour of noon — 
It softens the light of the gentle moon — 
And as they bend from their radiant can?, 
It points the glance of the midnight stars — 
It is seen in Oompassion^s pearly tears, 
And felt in the music of the spheres — 
Trom remotest bounds to the central Source, 
LoTB — ^love alone — ^is the vital force. 
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THE READING OF THE WILL. 

Persons possessed of great wealth nsaallj are enr 
dowed with singular longevity ; so frequently is this 
found to obtain, indeed, that one is tempted to conclude 
the immunity is insured by the earnest desire to the 
contrary on the part of eager expectants of patrimony. 
Our love for a lingering incumbent of property thus 
suffers a rather severe test ; for however much we may 
felicitate his enjoyment of it, our secret cravings for 
an anticipated personal possession struggles incessantly 
for the mastery. Who has not known an instance of a 
hale octogenarian bidding defiance to every ill-omened 
expectation of his siffrender ? Some desperate cases of 
the kind seem sent on purpose to rebuke our cupidity 
and coveting; although the remedy rather provokes 
than palliates the moral disease. If a man, therefore, 
desires to leave the world amid the sincere regrets of 
those he loves, he had better dispense with the formal- 
ity of making his will, by distributing what he has to 
confer before he dies ; and then those who share his 
bounty will have a substantial motive for wishing his 
life to be prolonged. Dr. Johnson, strong-minded as 
he was in most matters, was so superstitious as to re- 
frain from making his will, from the fear that it would 
accelerate his end. In this aspect, surplus wealth is cer- 
tainly a disadvantage ; and although it is exceedingly 
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inconvenient to feel the want of money when the de- 
mands of life call for it; yet nature seems to balance the 
account at its close, by enriching, in an eminent degree, 
the last moments of poverty with the wealth of the do- 
mestic affections. Who does not know that the soil 
most jfriendly for the growth of the gentle charities of 
life, is the vale of poverty ? Most of the mighty minds 
that have bequeathed to the world its moral and intel- 
lectual wealth, have been proverbially poor; while 
those most conspicuous for their sordid thirst for gain 
have been as injurious to the common weal as they 
were selfish. Miser and misery must bear some rela- 
tionship — they seem linked together by consanguinity 
— ^for misery is but too often the acknowledged fruit of 
a miser. Would that the world were growing wiser as 
it advances, and that men would heed the monitions of 
the moralist — 

** He tbat holds the golden mean, 
And lives contentedly between 

The little and the gre&t, — 
Feels not the wants that pinch the poor,- 
Or fears that haunt the rich man's door. 

Embittering all his state." 

But it is useless for us to indite a homily on this sub- 
ject ; so we refrain. Wilkie, the modem JBbga^th^ has 
depicted the scene of domestic disquiet, excitement, 
and envy, which generally characterizes the Reading 
of the Will, with wondrous skill. It is a truthful and 
somewhat humiliating portraiture of human nature. 
Upon the wall of a comfortable apartment, in the man- 
sion whose master has just been carried to the dark and 
narrow house, hangs indeed his likeness ; but he seems 
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to be already forgotten, and all his kindred aire gathered 
in eager expectation, or onriosify, to learn tihe dispoBal 
of his substanee. There is a world <^ mean, and envi- 
ous, and selfish feeling in that assembled group ; nor is 
the exhibition of these evil qualities less stamped upon 
the visages of those who, in the Qourse of iiature, xnu^t 
the soonest follow the departed. Jt is a harsh and 
painful exhibition ; but the painter, by &e alchemy of 
his consummate art, has known how to render it even 
pleasing. The old attorney has just come to the deei- 
sive passage — ^placid and unmoved himself, with his 
calm business air ; while all around him is the excite- 
ment of satisfaction or angry disappointment. The 
young widow, who has contrived to set off her lovely 
person with the very trappings of woe, has apparently 
just learned, what she probably was half-assured of b^ 
fore, that her husband's wealth is hers. She listens 
with tranquil complacency ; her back is averted from 
the door, and she turns in the direction of a young offi- 
cer who hangs about her ; his head is inclined, and he 
drinks in this important piece of information with the 
deepest satisfaction. The prim old grandmamma, who 
stands nursing a lovely babe, smiles with an air of tri- 
umph. The very acme'of the opposite feeling, togeth^ 
with undissembled rage, agitate the withered fignr^ 
and keen face of an old lady of large expectations and 
mighty pride, who has repaired to the meeting in her 
most elaborate and antiquated toilette ; a mulatto foot- 
man bears her gold-headed cane, pattens, and pet poo- 
dle ; he is looking up with wonder at his old mistress, 
who appears to have been provoked into some unwonted 
derogation of dignity, as, with keen, selfish eyes, she 
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flashes annihilation at the averted group, and rustles, 
with all her silks, indignantly from the apartment. 
This figm-e is wonderfully painted. These are the prin- 
cipal personages of the scene, and they are well con- 
trasted ; but the feeling is well sustained by the other 
subordinate personages. Curiosity and interest the 
most intent appear in the old man with the ear-trumpet 
and the youth behind him ; ta-embling hope, dejection, 
and disappointment, on the faces of some poor female 
relatives ; curious surprise in the old clergyman ; vex- 
ation and irritation in the old dame leaning on the 
chair ; while the Apathy of the boy, too young to feel 
his loss, and the smiling unconsciousness of infancy ; 
the dog who has missed his master, and scared by liie 
assemblage, crouches under the well-known chair, are 
traits exquisitely introduced to relieve the harshness of 
the predominant action. A tone, rich, subdued,«and 
grave, finely befits &6 nature of the subjects 



LIFE. 

BY OOBNELIA M. DOWUKO. 

LAUGHiNa and bright, in her drapery wHte, 
Sang a sweet little girl, with her cnrls of light 
Floating and dancing with zephyr and breeze, 
And fairy form flitting beneath the dark trees — 
Glad were her gushing notes, merrily ringing, 
" Life is a sunny thing, joy ever bringing." 

Fra^e and fair, with her long waving hair, 
A maiden lay dreaming in soft summer mr ; 
And singing the while, with her radiant eyes 
Grazing up earnestly into the skies — 
Tenderiy, softly, her lay she was breathing, 
"Life is a dreamy thing, sunny hopes wreathing." 

Slender and slight, in the deponing night, 
A pale woman sat by the fireside bright ; 
With a quivering lip and a bursting heart, 
Musing o'er joys she had seen depart- 
Softly she murmured, with sad bosom heaving, 
" Life is a weary thing, ever deceiving." 

Passing away — ^life's flickering ray. 
From an aged form, with her locks of gray. 
And her wrinkled brow ; but her eye was bright, 
And her heart was flll'd with the angel's light — 
Whispering softly, her gaze upward bended, 
" Life is a fleeting thing, soon to be ended." 

Dazzling and bright, in the realms of light. 
An angel smiled in her robes of white- 
Smiled to think that her tears were o'er. 
That sorrow and grief would be hers no more- 
Singing, with harp-notes their sweet music blending, 
"Life is a holy thing— pure — ^never ending." 
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"REBEKAE" 

BY N. LANESFOBD 70STEB. 

«0h,W0MANl * « ♦ * 

« « # « « « * 

When pain and sickness wring the brow, 
A ministering Angel thou 1" 

The "Degree of Eebekah." — ^This modem female 
Degree, in our beloved Oedeb, appears to my mind to 
be its most ornamental, its crowning Degree. "We are 
alone, we are lost and bewildered, without the society of 
WOMAN ; and, in a great measure, we are inefficient with- 
out her co-operation, her friendly and sympathizing aid. 

Where any great and important object is to be attain- 
ed through intellectual effort, and more especially by 
moral stcasion or entreaty, let Woman enlist her sym- 
pathetic feelings, let her put forth her philanthropic 
exertions, and unite her voice in the good cause ; and 
the work is destined to progress ; it will most assuredly 
be accomplished. And in cases of sickness, bereave- 
ment, destitution, suffering of any kind — oh, is she not, 
indeed, a " ministeklng angel ?" 

I was travelling recently in Virginia, and stopped 
a while in a little romantic hilly city, to one of whose 
citizens, a brother of the Order, I had a line of intro- 
duction. Calling with him one day at the residence of 
a lady, for whom I had a communication, I had the 
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pleasure of learning that her husband was a brother 
Odd Fellow, and herself a sister " Eebekajh." From 
her lips I had a very interesting and pathetic history 
of the sickness and death, that not long before had taken 
place in that city, of a member of the Order; who, hav- 
ing been led by force of circumstances, some years ago, 
to leave his dear wife and childrea in a northern city, 
had located himself there and engaged in the pursuit of 
his accustomed calling. He had for some lengthy of 
time resided there — diligent, industrious, and respected],' 
There he sickened, and died among strangers — far from 
his beloved family. His sickness was protracted and 
severe. Although among strangers, he was amidst 
friends — ^brothers of a " kindred tie ;" surrounded by 
fraternal, kind, and sympathizing hearts. 

And here this gentle Eebeka^h watched by his sick- 
bed, dispensed his medicine, witnessed from day to day 
the ravages of his disease ; wiped the perspiration from 
his fevered brow ; noted his languid pulse — ^his ebbing 
life-tide ; listened to his parting expressions of grati- 
tude, as his eyes closed in death. He died in early life; 
calmly and peacefully, in hope of future blessedness. 
His remains, inclosed in a metallic sarcophagus, pro- 
vided by the brethren, were accompanied by a delega- 
tion of the OsDEB to his former home ; and there fiu- 
temal hearts united in condolence with his bereaved 
family, and mingled tears with theirs, as they commit- 
ted his " dust to its kindred dust.^ 

Such incidents are not uncommon in the records of 
Odd FsLLOwsmp. Such are its noble deeds. Such are 
its seasonable, friendly acts; and such are our Bb- 

BEXAHS* 
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Kobly does our Obdeb take them under its ehelter- 
ing wing f 

I had just received a visiting rrmsvoe from my " Pa- 
cific" Alma Mater in Penn's &r distant city; and I en- 
tered one of the Lodges in L . It was not nraner- 

onsly attended. I learned that the Lodge was in dejixt 
to a considerable amount for their new Hall. Never- 
theless, being enterprising and energeti<^ their hearts 
were warm, and their hands open at the call of charity : 
they were Odd Fellows indeed. 

A letter was read, which had recently be^i received 
from a lady residing in a distant city. She was the 
widow of a brother, formerly a member of this same* 
Lodge. The letter was well written. It was a pathetic 
appeal to the benevolence of the .Order; and it proved 
an effectual appeal to the sympathies of the brethren: 
assembled. It was the spontaneous effusion of ad afflict- 
ed mother's heart. She was a widow; and her father- 
less children were in destitute circumstances and af- 
flicted — ^they were meet objects of idd. 

She claimed nothing as benefits guaranteed to her 
deceased husband ; for aU had been already promptly 
paid. But^ her husband had been an Odd Fellow^ 
good and true. She was a lone widow — ^her children 
were orphans — and they were in want. This assembly 
of fraternal hearts, short of funds as they were, by a 
unanimous vote made her a donation^ of thirty dollars. 
Liberal, this, in their financial circumstances; yet the 
sum appeared too small to satisfy their generous emo- 
tions. A brother rose and said, "I will be one of ten^ 
who will give one dollar each, to add to our donation." 
With electric speed the dieed was done, and the adr 
1ft 
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ditional ten dollars w«re givep on the spot. Oh I is it 
not " more blessed to give than to receive ?" 

Often have I heard it said, " Odd Fellowship can do 
no good." I have heard the professed Christian speak 
against Odd Fellowship, and all '^ secret societies;" and 
urge as an argument against them, that the Church of 
Christ is a benevolent society, fix)m its very nature the 
most benevolent that can be instituted ; and therefore 
supersedes the necessity of any other benevolent or be- 
neficent association. This might be conceded, if the 
Christian Church were what it should be : if it were all 
it professes to be. But it is to be regretted the Church 
cis notj in this respect, what it should be. Heaven for- 
bid that I should say aught agamst the Church, as 
such. It is the Divine institution, fraught with richest 
spiritual blessings, and designed to be almoner of the 
highest good to society for the life that now is and that 
which is to come. I love the Church. I love its chari- 
table, its benevolent, its Good Samaritan-like acts, 
whenever and wherever I witness them. And I would 
make no invidious comparisons between the Church and 
any other benevolent or beneficent institution. But I 
may be permitted to say, in the language of a travelling 
Odd FeUow, and as the result, too, of my own observa- 
tion : " Let a member of our Order be taken sick abroad 
— far away from his home : let him be in want ; desti- 
tute of the means to provide for himself the things 
which are necessary to his comfort, or even to sustain 
his being : he has only to make himself known as of 
this I^ratemityy and his wants are at once supplied. 
Fraternal hearts dilate with sympathy ; fraternal hands 
are extended with grief-dispelling, joy-inspiring charity. 
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The brothers visit him ; minister to his necessities ; pro- 
vide him medical attendance; watch, in person, aronnd 
his conch of sickness ; and, if his days be numbered, 
perform for him the last sad offices of humanity, by con- 
signing his remains to the tomb. 

" But the travelling CnBisTiAJsr may be recognized as 
in good standing in the Church ; so that, perchance, he 
may be invited to their com/rmmmn table / yet, when 
abroad, amongst strangers, he may suffer from accident, 
loss, privation, and sickness ; and no special kindness 
is shown him by his Ch/risticm hrethren: the 'priest 
and Levite pass by on the other side,' and^scarcely does 
a ' Samaritan pour in oil and wine.' He may languish 
m distress and destitution, till nature's last debt is paid ; 
and then, if without money, though among professed 
Christians, he is scarcely alloVed a decent burial." 

I have already delineated the amiable and soul-cheer- 
ing power of woman as the female philanthropist 
around the bed of languishing and death. How sus- 
ceptible is her heart of the most exquisite sensibility, 
and of the tenderest and most refined emotions of sym- 
pathy 1 Her religious emotions, too, are in general far 
more pure, exalted, and spiritualized, than those of the 
sterner sex. And in soliciting contributions to forward 
any benevolent, moral, or religious enterprise, who can 
plead like woman ? and whose importunity is so uni- 
formly crowned with success? Indeed, the influence 
of ihQ female mind has already become proverbial. 
All that is requisite is, that the female mind be prop- 
erly cultivated, and richly stored with virtuous and re- 
ligious principles ; and let these true " sisters of charity" 
xmite, with one consent, to oppose the torrent of vice 
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which threatens to devastate our widely extended Be- 
pnblic, and what an irresistible phalanx wonld they 
present to the progress of vice ! 

The protean forms which infidelity and vice aasuine 
among us, and which seem to spread a dark fimereal 
pall over the fair visage of onr moral world, are not to 
be suddenly annihilated. ^ Thi& must be the work of 
time : but the work, though slow, is sure. Let the uni- 
ted voice of woman pronounce the duellist an ouUaw 
fix)m society. How effectually and how speedily would 
such a decree 'put an end to tiiese heartless, heaven-de- 
fying mwders^^tiiQ of&pring of a? code migncMned the 
code of Aon{>r / • 

Take another prevailing siu'^-^thai thydra*headed vice 
— XNTEMPERANi^. Womau's dcstiuy and mission is to 
destroy this monster, suididal crime. Who does not 
already see the necessity of thisi fon woman has a di- 
rect interest in the accomplishment of this long^esired 
and ardently prayed^for hisiraHon* Thus only, will a 
death-Mow be giv^i to dnmk^rmeas. : And thus will 
toamcm — our (Christian sisters^ a&d : our sister Bbbeeahb 
— ^be foremost in the redemption of our land. 

In such a mann^ i!nay the combined influence of 
woman counteract the vices which severally pollute our 
moral atmosphere, stigmatise our national character, 
and even now threaten to crush- all <^emhed hopes of 
human progress. 
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MY GOLDEN AGE. 

BY BEY. BBOTHXB NBLSOK BBOWST. 

AuLB 1 Hiose bright, those golden ^ysl 
They now have closed 'imd cloxids atkd tears \ 
How fleeting wwe the yomig, ln*ight years, 

Which smiled a whfle 'neath Lovers bright rays 1 

They haunt poie yet,— those Summer hours, — 
Which <dosed in Winter, daffc and edd; 
And made my hemrt untimely dd^ 

And Uighted all Joy^s o^^eoedng flowers; 

Oh, life and Death 1 oh, Joy and Grief 1 

An mingled in one turbid slaream; 

Oh^BlissI thouartamookhigdreaik;' 
And feverish are thine hours and brk£- '■ '' 

E^en Love itself conceals a sting ; 

Love is but seen in fitfid gleams; 

It is not often what it seems ; 
A lasting bliss it cannot bring;— " 

A perfect -and peipetual joy, 
For doi^n.i4 rapture is no more-; • 
Some link is snapped, and all is oV; 

Or there is liiingled base alloy . ' 

With that wiSch is of Heavetii a pirt ;~ / ' 
Few fan with feithM care the flamej " • - 
Or make it more than this — a name; 

Nor keep the guest within the heart 
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Not thus the love onr hearts once knew, 

In Eden years of long ago ; 

Still pnrer, brighter, did it glow, — 
'Twas from Heaven's mint, all rich and tme. 

Oh, Memory fondly lingers there 
And &in woold here record a page,— 
A record of our golden age, 

When earth and heaven were bright and fiiis. 

It was not a mere idle love 
Of Passion wild, — a fleeting flame 
That oft is quenched in guilt and shame, — 

The coin was from God's mint above. 

And thus our Summer days were bright, 
And not a doud was in the sky : 
The angeb seem'd to hover nigh, 

>'With loving words each day and nigjit. 

E'en 'mid her years of Summer bloom, 
While life was one glad holiday. 
The angels call'd her soul away. 

And hid her fair clay in the tomb. 



'Twas yesternight I saw her &ce ; 

Bright as an angel's did it seem : 

Kind Heaven I thank'd for that sweet dream ; 
My soul was strengthen'd then with grace. 

Her voice I heard, so soft and sweet, 
like seraph music in each tone, — 
^^Thou art not, dear one, quite alone; 

Henceforth in dreams at kast we meetP^ 
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THE VILLAGE POLITICIANS. 

''The rabble gather round the man of news, 
And listen with their mouths wide open ; some 
Tell, some hear, some judge of news, some make it, 
And he that lies most loud, is most believed." 

Deyden's discourtesy to the common people is more 
than atoned for by the truth that he crowds into his 
four terse lines. Wherever a group of village swains 
are thus congregated together, he is sure to be most re- 
garded who can talk the loudest and relate th^reatest 
marvels. Vulgar curiosity is always abundant with 
these retail news-mongers, while, as Shakspeare says — 

** He that speaks, doth gripe the hearer's wrist; 
While he that hears, makes fearful action. 
With wrinkled brows, with nods, with rolling eyes." 

In no country on the face of the globe is the right of 
free political discussion so universally recognized as in 
our own. We enjoy in this particular, at least, " the 
largest liberty." Our public men are public property ; 
we discuss their merits and demerits as a hungry man 
does his dinner — ^with infinite relish. Every citizen 
being a party to the enactment of his country's laws, 
feels it to be a solemn duty to promulgate his own pe- 
culiar views upon every important occasion ; and often 
his distinguished delegate in the public council-cham- 
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enough to all times and all places. The scene is laid in 
a strange old Scottish clachan, picturesquely combining 
parlor and kitchen, with its array of mutchkins, pint- 
stoup, gridirons, hams, and salted herrings ; the walls 
and rafters are dusky with smoke^ and the light stream- 
ing into the centre of the room falls upon a most mar- 
vellous group, inimitable at once for its variety and its 
unity of expression. The collected senatorial gravity 
and amusing consciousness of importance diflFused over 
the whole figure of that old man, the Nestor of the vil- 
lage, as he calmly cherishes his chin, and weighs with 
judicial impartiality, unmoved by the din, the merits of 
the respective argumetits, his jug, grave and weighty 
as himself, deposited on the floor the while, contrasts 
finely with the figure of the ardent young ploughman, 
intoxicated with the new light of liberalism, and who, 
with an intensity proof against all interruption, is pro- 
pounding some strange doctrine, which he himself seems 
scarcely able to comprehend^ to the decision of this 
calm umpire. Aided by the potent stimulus of a 
mutchkin of mountain-dew — for the scene was sketched 
prior to our modem temperance era — ^he has apparently 
reached the very climax of his argument, which he is 
establishing triumphantly, wholly rapt and deaf to the 
clamorous exceptions of his antagonists, who are unable 
to edge in a single syllable. One of these, provoked at 
the titter enormity of the doctrine thus put forth, has 
sprung to his feet, and with swelling veins, and eyes 
protruding with all the ftiry of contradiction, is hurling 
at the young enthusiast some tremendous^ unanswera- 
ble objections, fo which his gourmand-comrade, his at- 
tention a moment diverted from the cheese, with sus- 
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pended knife, appears to be directing the attention of 
their opponent, but in vain — ^the yonng enthusiast 
heeds neither. The sentiment of this central party is 
greatly heightened by contrast with the vacant apathy 
of the group of village idlers collected around the fire, 
and the listless Highland drover, with his wild, hungry 
dog, which, profiting by the abstraction of all around, 
seems about to make forcible seizure of the oat-cake of 
a wee frightened bairn, scarce higher than himself; 
while another keen-eyed tyke is making the most of the 
golden opportunity among the fiesh-pots in the fore- 
ground. Most amusing, too, is the old man, seated near 
the window, who, remote from the arena of strife, with 
spectacles on his nose and mouth half open, is absorbed 
in puzzling out the sense of some article in the Gazette ; 
whilst the quiet, sly old dame is emerging from the 
cellar, well pleased at the thirsty character of the de- 
bate, and bringing with her wherewithal to relieve the 
drought and animate the vigor of the combatants. 
All these varieties of eiq^ression are given with won- 
derful dramatic force and proper subordination, un- 
tinctured by a particle of exaggeration : every figure, 
too, has a striking individuality ; the accessories sepa- 
rately sudied &om nature, have also the closest national 
and local truth, and, by the management of consum- 
mate art, they assist without overcrowding the compo- 
sition or distracting attention from the main expression 
of the subject. The arrangement of the groups, and 
distribution of the light and shade, are not less inimi- 
table than the other merits of the picture. 

Fame the painter had thus attained, even to his 
hearths content ; but as far as present results were con- 
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cemed, it was somewhat dearly purchased. The noble 
patron, at whose instance the picture, with the merits 
of which the world rung, had been painted, was, it 
seems, less moved thereby to any injudicious display of 
generosity, than wisely tenacious of Jbis right to possess 
it for the sum named by the painter in the day when 
he could not have foreseen the value it would ultimately 
attain. This sum was fifteen pounds^ at which price the 
Earl of Mansfield now claimed to be proprietor of the 
picture. Wilkie was at first inclined to demur, having 
received more than one offer of a hundred ; moreover, 
it was his impression that the Earl had never distinctly 
closed, even with this modest stipulation ; but, on the 
EarPs declaring on his honor that he had intended to 
do so, the point was graceiully conceded by the artist. 
That it was purely, however, on Wilkie's account that 
this munificent nobleman had insisted on the fulfilment 
of the contract — " it being," to use his own words, " his 
conviction that it would be advantageous to him to 
have it in his power to say, that, notwithstanding the 
success of his picture, and the offers which were made 
to him, he adhered to his original engagement" — ^he 
proved to the satisfaction of every one, by generously 
presenting the painter with thi/rty guineaa, instead of 
the stipulated fifteen I 
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A GEM FROM A HEAVENLY MINE 

BY T. W. B. 

** Ib ■ueh 8WMt myttoiy 
Hmtoq «nd earth are blent in thee^ 

That, Hast, having thine, 
I comid all other loT<e resign." 

Hast thou & child, friend — ^a little one— » 
(Better a daughter, Pd say, than a son) — 
A bright, intdligent, fairy thing. 
Who, if Ae shade of a frown will sting 

To tears for a moment, anon looks up 
To catch yonr smile, when a brief eclipse . - 
Has passed away from yonr brow and lips, — 

Like a flower that closes its tiny cnp 
Till t3ie storm is pass'd, and then oped'Wicle 
. Its petals to drink the snnny tide : — 
One that, when feeling as if the chain 
Of life might gladly be snapped in twain, 
Can, with a look none other may give, ^ ' 
Oanse yon to feel it a joy to livie, • 
If to live were only to mifEer, and see 
1^0 &ce but hers tumM fondly to thee : — 
One that has ever a vigflant ear 
The sonnd of yonr step or voice to hear, • •. '■'• ' 
^d knows no f aptnre like tiiat which steals -. . 
Throngh her heart when yonr fond caress she feels; 
And who will mount to your Weary knee, ' ' 

And archly gaze in your eyes, to see. 
If, beaming full and kindly as e^er, 
The joyous spirit of love is there ? 
— ^Thou mayest, like me, have seen the pall 
Of death on thy loved and cherished ones Ml, 
Yet, if a treasure like this be thine, 
Thou hast a gem from a heavenly mine, 
And dark as to others this life may be^ 
It ever has roses and smiles for thee. 
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AMERICAN ENTERPRISE. 

[BSB TBOHTIBPIKOa.] 
BY BENBON J. LOSSmO. 

What a world of effort — ^what mighty deeds — ^what 
ftittire glory are involved in that brief expression, 
Amekioan Enterprkb 1 It is a power whereof the peo- 
ple of antiquity had no dreams. With a Titan's strength, 
it has a Woman's gentleness ; with its Lion's heart, it 
has a Lambkin's docility ; with all its grasping ambi- 
tion, it has a benevolent nature unknown to the people 
of past centuries. 

And whence came this Child of the present age ? 
What country claims its paternity? Where was it 
nursed, and who were its sponsors ? It is a " child of 
thirty-six fathers," and yet it is a unit Like Minerva, 
springing full-armed from the cleft brain of Jupiter, its 
birth and manhood were almost coeval. 

Away back in the dim mediaeval years, when crushed 
manhood began to writhe beneath the cumbrous weight 
pf feudal bondage and spiritual thrall, like the fabled 
giants beneath old Etna, its conception began; and 
when the Eeformers of Germany, Switzerland, Bohe- 
mia, France, and England opened their mouths and 
spoke their bold words, its nativity was heralded. Al- 
ready Columbus, with a prophet's vision and a hero's 
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will, had traversed the mysterious and stormy Atlantic, 
and in the forests of the New World had prepared its 
cradle. The noble " Ladies of the Covenant," of Old 
Scotland ; the daughters of the persecuted Huguenots 
of France ; the Puritan mothers of midland England ; 
and even the high-bom dames of cavalier femilies, 
came hither as nurses for the young Hercules. 

Where was the young giant bom ? Was it on the 
bleak coasts of Labrador and Newfoundland ? Upon 
the wooded borders of the St. Lawrence ? In the beau- 
tiful land of Acadia ? On the sandy banks of Cape 
Cod? By the frosty Kock of Plymouth? On the 
blooming slopes of Shawmut ? On lovely Aquiday by 
the blue waves of the Narraganset ? In the sweet val- 
ley of the Connecticut ? Among the tall chestnuts of 
Manhattan, or the crags of the Hudson Highlands ? 
Among the lilies of the Delaware ? Beneath the willows 
of the Chesapeake ? Among the osiers of the Potomac? 
Beneath the draped cypresses of the Powhatan and 
Nansemond ? Within the stately aisles of pine upon 
the Cape Fear and the Roanoke? By the rushing 
water of the Neuse, the Yadkin, and the Catawba ? 
By the marshes of the Ashley, the Cooper, and the 
Santee ? In the rice-fields of the Combahee and Port 
Royal ? In the shadows of the palmetto of Savannah ? 
Beneath the stately magnolias of the Ogeeche and 
Alatamaha ? In the sweet orange-groves of St. Au- 
gustine and Pensacola ? Among the everglades of the 
land of the Seminole ? By the cotton-wood tree of the 
Alabama ? Among the picturesque hills of the brave 
Cherokees ? In the nooks of the Blue Ridge, where 
the Broad Rivers of Carolina and Tennessee gush out ? 
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In the rich Cumberland valley? In the dark oak- 
groves of Kentucky? By the murmuring waters of 
the Ohio ? By the sounding shores of the Great Lakes ? 
Among the flowers of the spreading prairies ? By the 
rolling flood of the Mississippi ? In the wigwam of 
the Indian on the Missouri, or in the shadows of the 
Kocky Mountains ? Yes, over all this broad domain, 
and varying clime, was the birth-place and the nursery 
of American Enterprise ! 

Seven cities claimed the honor of giving birth to a re- 
nowned blind poet of antiquity. Five times seven Repub- 
lics {eplv/nlms unum) may boast the honor of singing the 
first lullaby to the infant giant. It is indeed a " child 
of thirty-six fathers." Its nursery is beneath all the 
parallels of a great continent. It is of royal lineage. 
Cunning heraldry can read the story of its ancestry 
upon every page of human history back to the dawn of 
creatipn, when " the morning stars sang together, and 
all the sons of God shouted for joy." When " cheru- 
bims, and a flaming sword which turned every way," 
was- placed between Paradise and the Royal Exile and 
his spouse, God dipped the pen of Justice in Divine 
Displeasure, and wrote upon the escutcheon of his na- 
ture the credentials of his future mission upon earth, 
"Go forth and subdue it" — "In the sweat of thy face 
shalt thou eat bread." In the enunciation of that 
curse-blessing, Labor was inaugurated as a condition 
of Human Life ; and in all ages, and in all lands, it 
has ever been the conservator of mundane existence — 
the primum moHle of human progress — the salt of 
earthly happiness. 

Who Ihat heard the feeble wail of the royal infant 
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amid the malaria of Jamestown, the snows of Ply- 
mouth, and the swamps of Carolina, conceived the 
mighty energies then latent in that little brain and 
tender muscles? But stern, imbending, ever-taxing 
Neoessfty stood by the cradle in every place, and by 
its perpetual exactions developed those energies with 
wonderful rapidity. How soon the tiny infant stood 
up, a sturdy youth, and swept down the forests as grass 
before the mower's scythe, and beat back, with un- 
generous hand, the dusky masters of the soil who dared 
to whisper a word of protest I Before his eyes was a 
brilliant vision of a rich garden to be tilled ; a broad 
field to be opened to the blessed sun and garnished 
with culture beauty ; noble lakes and rivers to be peo- 
pled with the votaries of traffic, and glorious tokens of 
marching civilization to be reared where the scattered 
tribes neither sowed nor reaped, delved nor piled. 
Such was his vision, and in its beckonings to action he 
found an excuse for his injustice. 

Wonderful have been the result sof Ambkeoan Enteb- 
pjRisE, «nd yet its labors are not half accomplished. Look 
back at its early tasks and progressive labors. See 1 how 
the light falls upon yellow harvest-fields, and green mead- 
ows, and rich orchards, and glittering spires all along 
the Atlantic coast, where its arm is plying its sturdy 
muscles ! Its sustenance is drawn fi*om every land. In 
its veins the blood of every nation courses. See ! how 
its moral strength grows with the develc^ment of its 
physical energies 1 The meeting-house and the school- 
house are placed side by side, as twin bulwarks of So- 
ciety. See 1 how the free air and the free bird, the 
free water and the free deer, all teach the growing giant 
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noble and truthful lessons concerning sacred rights, the 
lies of royalty, and the usurpations of an idle, vicious, 
and life-wasting aristocracy 1 The divinity of the king's 
right to rule and oppress, which shone so sun-like in the 
Old Worid, appears to him, as he turns his vision back 
across the ocean, like the dim, phosphorescent light of 
a fire-fly, and equally evanescent. He looks up to the 
stars above him, and reads the great poem of harmony. 
He looks upon creation around him, and reads the 
great homily of justice, equality, and fraternity; and 
then looks within, and learns from conscience and the 
always truthful ministrations of the spirit the holiness of 
the great postulate of the free will — " All men are cre- 
ated equal; all are endowed with certain inalienable 
rights, among which are life^ Uberty^ and the pv/rsuit 
of JiOfppineaaP 

How the teachings of these masters mould his 
thoughts into schemes for action I and as his children 
grow apace, he frames laws for their government, con- 
sonant with those teachings. They are no star-chamber 
proceedings ; but from every hill-top, from the Penob- 
scot to the St. Mary's, and back to the selvage of bis 
realm of labor, at the foot of the Alteghanies, every 
section of his statutes is proclaimed, even while the 
ears of a stupid, jealous king are listening to the 
strange, unnatural voices that come over the sea. And 
see ! how the king raves in his impotent anger^ and shouts 
R^el ! with all his might, and sends hirelings with fire 
and sword, ball and bayonet, to pull down the ensigns 
of Freedom fluttering upon the mountains, to. lay waste 
the harvests, consume the cities, and chain the limbs of 
the young giant of America I But he is vigilant as 

17 
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woll as strong; he is hopeful as well as brave. !&i^iter 
and brighter grows the gorgeons vision of his fiitnre, 
and more hateful appear the leashes, the opinions, and 
the usurpations of the tools of despotism. Planting his 
foot upon the rock of Eternal Justice, he calmly places 
the few pebbles from the brook in his sling, and awaits 
the approach of the champion of the old and tottering 
dynasties. Seel with what deadly precision the steles 
are cast, and how prostrate falls the Gk>liath ; or bow 
like Apollyon, smitten by Christian's sword, he speeds, 
howling, back to the seething purlieus of feudal wrong 
and kingly corruption 1 

Yesterday the Child was in its cradle 5 to-day it is 
a stalwart Man, acknowledging no master but the High 
.and Holy One that inhabiteth Eternity, asking no &Yor 
but freedom of action, and spreading wide his benevo- 
lent arms as an asylum for oppressed hnmamty. 

Amebioan EntebpbisbI Who shall tell its past labels, 
count the multitude of its present services, or estimate 
the future achievements of its wonderAil energies t More 
than royal is its bounding career. When its lusty arm 
broke the chain of servitude to a foreign master, its 
vigorous mind conceived and formed a code of organic 
laws wiser, more beneficent, and more enduring, be- 
cause more wise and beneficent, than the world had 
ever seen. With the dignity of a monarch, it reftised 
to bend the knee to anointed libertines, whether called 
priest or king, but stood erect, and sometimes scomM 
in their presence ; talked fece to face with them as an 
equal, and even dictated the terms tipon which they 
should enjoy the friendship and share the commercial 
rfavors of the Empire of the West. 
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Amekioan Enterprise 1 Soon it wieldecj the skill of 
tiie hammer and the shuttle of old kingdoms ; and 
upon the broad lakes and rivers of America, it har- 
nessed the chained gases to barges more gorgeous than 
that of Cleopatra upon the Cygnus, and bearing bur- 
dens far more precious than the person of the voluptu- 
ous Queen. How the Old World wondered 1 Then it 
built navies; and the tall masts of the mightiest power 
on the globe which claimed to " rule the wave," bowed 
in obeisance to its ships of war, and paid deference to 
its commercial flotillas. Then, again, how the Old 
World wondered 1 

American Enterprise ! How it sucks riches from the 
generous bosom of mother Earth, and distributes the 
wealth among the nations. Its cotton-fields supply the 
mills of Europe ; its wheat-flour fills the mouths of starv- 
ing communities, and its tobacco pollutes the life of 
millions. Every thing in Art, Science, Literature, 
Law, Religion, and Morality which make up the ele- 
ments of a great nation, are growing luxuriantly under 
the fostering care of Aherioan. Enterprise. And yet 
the monarchs sneer, and prophets of evil draw dismal 
horoscopes, but the people now not only wonder but 
admire. Their hearts are stirred with, holy aspirations, 
and myriads look towards the setting sun, and chant, 

** There's a Star in the West that shall neyer go down, 

Till the records of valor decay ; 
We must worship its lights though 'tis not our owi^ 

For Liberty bursts in its ray : 
Shall the name of a Washington ever be heard 

By a freeman, and thrill not his breast f 
Ib there one out of bondage that hails not the word 

Aa the Bethlehem Star of the West r 
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Over the rugged Alleghanies, American Enterprise 
has sent the plough and the pick, the seed and sickle, 
the hammer and the loom. The valleys have been 
made to bloom ; new arteries of commerce are pouring 
their gushing floods of life where lately the Indian sat 
brooding in the deep solitudes ; and like the roots of 
flourishing vines, pioneers are penetrating the vast wil- 
dernesses in every direction, in quest of aliment for the 
great trunk. First hundreds, then thousands of miles 
away from the teeming seaboard, the smoke of the settler's 
cabin curled above the forests. Then beauteous villages 
were planted, and stately cities uprose along the mighty 
water-courses of the interior, and thriving marts of com- 
merce, with their busy hum, broke the silence of the 
wilds of mid-continent. The coach, with the fleet horse, 
became inadequate, and the lusty arm of American 
Enterprise spread a net-work of iron roads over the 
land. To the starving millions of Europe employment 
was offered. They came from the mud-cabins of dank 
misery, digged our canals, built our railways, fed boun- 
tifully, lived comfortably, and bore children, who, per- 
haps, may be future senators in our National Council. 

Soon the domains of American Enterprise became 
too broad, even for the swift coursers of the Eail. Its 
hand was stretched forth to the clouds ; the lightnings 
were seized in their chambers ; the arch-tamer, Morse, 
curbed the winged steeds, and harnessed them to the 
car of Thought, to be sent hourly from the centre to the 
circumference of the Republic, and to territories be- 
yond, on errands of every kind 1 

A queen and her royal consort reared a great Temple 
of Concord within the very courts of Mammon. It was 
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made of strong iron and glittering crystal, and it was 
dedicated to Laboe, the blessed companion of Adam 
when he went out of Paradise. It was its first corona- 
tion in the sight of the people. There were nations 
within call with whom valiant Britain had warred for 
many generations. They were invited to send gifts to 
the great Temple, and priests of Labor to bear them. 
They came ; and never since the dispersion of the tem- 
ple-builders in the plain of Shinar, had there been, in 
one place, such a "confusion of tongues." Tet, like 
those who were gathered at Jerusalem on the day of 
Pentecost — " Parthians, and Medes, and Elamites, and 
the dwellers in Mesopotamia, and in Judea, and Cap- 
padocia, in Pontus, and Asia, Phrygia, Pamphilia, in 
Egypt, and in the parts of Libya around about Cyrene, 
and strangers of Rome, Jews and proselytes, Cretes and 
Arabians," they all spoke one language within the 
temple — ^the language of Labob — the vernacular of ev- 
ery clime. 

American Enterprise was there with its sculpture, 
painting, and machinery ; its yachts and reapers ; its 
locks, cloths, pottery, and perfumes. And more; it 
bore away the highest premiums and loudest plaudits, 
and came home with a resolution to build a Temple of 
Concord for itself in the heart of its great commercial 
metropolis. No royal voice nor royal purse was obe- 
dient to its wishes. It did not need them. Its own 
wealth, created by its own mind and muscle, not ex- 
pressed from the veins of toiling thousands like juice 
from the grape, was ample. It had no tears nor life- 
blood upon it. It was not the fruit of legal plunder, 
but honest earnings " by the sweat of his face." 
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The American Temple of Concord was reared, grand 
and beautiful. Aicerioan Enterfbibb Bent its republi- 
can cards of invitation to the monarchs of the Old 
World, to come and see what untraraelled energy can 
do, when seconded by a virtuous public opinion. The 
people of the Old World were invited to send hither 
fruits of their labor as gifts for the altar. They are 
here. Art has contributed some of its noblest produc- 
tions, and the hoary Sciences of the Eastern Hemis- 
phere have laid their most erudite contributions at the 
feet of Labob, controlled by American Enterfbibb. 
And from all parts of our land the products of the 
soil, the quarry, the hammer, the anvil and the loom, 
the pencil and the chisel, have been brought and piled 
around the beautiful creations from the Old World. 

The Kepresentative of the Sovereignty of the Bepub- 
lic was there, as high-priest at the dedication, officially 
the noblest type of man upon the earth, because the 
chosen servant and representative of a free Christian 
nation. The echoes of the dedication songs have died 
away, but the glorious worship is progressing. 

We will not, we dare not lift the veil of the Future, 
in which lies the great field of labor of American En- 
terprise. Like the waxen wings of Icarus, those of the 
Imagination would melt in approaching so near the 
sun of human glory, and we will not attempt the flight. 
In the midst of the present fruition of past effi)rts, let 
us not forget how broad was the birthplace and nursery 
of American Enterprise, and how earnestly we ought 
to labor to preserve harmony throughout its borders. 
Let the grand cosmopolitan idea of Brotherhood, which 
is now working out the social regeneration of man, 
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have its full force in concentration here ; and let no 
sectional interests or opinions disturb the peace or 
check the progress of our happy republic. Tlien shall 
generation after generation, in future centuries, chant 
with joyful hearts — 

** Great Qod I we thank thee for this home— 

This bounteous birth-land of the free ; 
Where wanderers from afar may come, 

And breathe the air of liberty I 
Still may her flowers untrampled springs 

Her hanrests waye, her cities rise ; 
And yet, till Tune shall fold his wing, 

Bonain earth's loveliest paradise P* 



SONNET. 

JVLT 4931, 1868— ByxRorck 
BY T. W. E. 

Tib a sweet night :-:— the very stars look ont 
IVom their bright places with a joyous sheen. 

As if they heard, well pleased, the jubilant shout 
Of a free land, and smiled upon a scene 
That npward to their azure cope serene 

Sends its r^oicings — ^loud as hailed the ront 
Of tyranny, what time, with arms upraised 

To heaven, and their trust placing in its Gk)d, 
Our fathers, with unfaltering tongues, and lips 
Of eloquence their sons may ne'er eclipse. 

Each to the other swore, and pledged their £fe, 

Fortunes, and sacred honor, that the strife 
Of battle they would dare, until they gazed 

Upon their country free, or slept beneath its sod I 
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RALPH HEATON. 

DIABT OF ▲ FILGSXM — FROM THE OBiaOf AL. 

Oxford, September 3d. — ^After y' ringing of y* bell, 
was notified that y* dean desired my presence in his 
room. Would fain have changed my gown and shoes, 
but y* messenger being in haste, I was forced to smother 
mv shame as I best could. Found y* dean in converse 
with a tall man in laced clothes, and of a bearing that 
shewed him used to command. T* dean introduced 
me, with many commendations, which it becometh me 
not to remember, and then told me that Sir Arthur* 
Willett (for that was y* gentleman's name) desired a 
tutor for his sons. Sir Arthur spoke kindly to me, and 
said I should have an hundred pounds yearly, and be 
Jodged and clothed ; whereat I was so astonished and 
happy that I could have thanked him heartily, but y* 
tnemory of my six day's beard, soiled gown, and inked 
fingers, wofuUy spoiled my speech. T* good dean 
smiled at my confusion, and Sir Arthur desiring me to 
hold myself in readiness to depart upon y* morrow, 
took his leave of y* dean, and went out. Afterward 
went through y® rooms, and bade farewell to many 
whom y® companionship of three years had much 
endeared, and rendered to me as brothers. I know 
not, but it seemeth to me, that never having known 
brother or sister, my soul yeameth for somewhat to 
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ding to, and keepeth tender and truly loving unto all 
men. After prayers, y® dean gave me much good 
advice for y® ordering of my conduct with my expected 
pupils, and, on parting, left in my hand a parcel, which 
I found was a ten-pound note and five pieces of gold. 
This is y® last night in Oxford, and my eyes are loth to 
close lest they shut out y* moonbeams that smile upon 
y* towera as I see them through my window, and so 
cause me to sleep. T* little nook in y* wainscot, where 
I had kept my manuscript, I have again cleared of rub- 
bish, and many of y® papers have destroyed, and 
packed the rest among my books and clothing. Now 
I will sit and watch y* moon while she climbs over y* 
towers and walls of y® dear olde colledge. 

Willett Hall, Sept. 7th. — Arrived yesterday, sorely 
bruised and beaten by y* sauvage pace of y* horse 
which Sir Arthur had provided for my riding. Could 
scarcely walk through pain when we alighted, but durst 
not complain, for fear of ridicule. It seemeth a matter 
of wonder that Sir Arthur and his grooms rode so far, 
and yet arrived cheerful, and now walk nimbly about, 
while I am constrained to keep my room through y® 
severity of y* pain in head and limbs. Have sat all y* 
morning looking out at y® window, and know not 
which most to admire, y* glorious beauty of y* land- 
scape without, or y® richness and comfort of my room 
within. T* walls are covered with tapestry, and y* bed 
is curtained with flowered stuff, wrought after y* same 
pattern as y* walls, which is a battelle of St. George 
and y* dragon, set round with many strange figures of 
angels' heads growing out of great fiowers and bunches 
of leaves. There is by y* window a carved oaken chair 
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and stool, which I especially admire, and a table with 
drawers ; and in y* farther comer a great cabinet of 
polished wood, which I am told is for my own nse. I 
shall put all my Latin verses in y* left-hand space, under 
y* carved figure of y* apostle Paul, and all my English 
compositions at y* right hand, under y* head of y* dis- 
ciple John. There will be too much room for my few 
books between these, and beneath I can keep my spare 
wardrobe. 

Sept. 20th. — Sir Arthur has two sons, comely and 
pleasant youths, of fifteen and eighteen summers. Ar- 
thur, the elder, hath some little knowledge o£ Latin, and 
knoweth history well, but Hugh hath never learned 
aught save what it pleased him best to learn. Ifow I 
must strive to make learning pleasant to them, and by 
kind ways lead them to desire knowledge of them- 
selves. Hugh seemeth to love me very much already, 
and maketh fair promise of attention to my teaching, 
but breaketh in upon my explanation to ask me, why I 
am so thin and pale, and have not a red color of coun- 
tenance, like himself and Arthur. Again he asketh 
me if I can play at teilnis, or leap a ditch, or swiih, to 
all of which I am obliged to answer, " no ;'' at which he 
seems not a little amazed. It seemeth that both of 
them better love to exercise their bodies than their 
minds. Arthur has much pleasure in taking me over 
y* house, to shew y* old pictures, and y* ancient furni- 
ture, and armor, which there are in the upper rooms. 
T* lower rooms are shut up, for Sir Arthur hath no 
wife, and his only daughter liveth with her aunt in y* 
city of London. There are many faire walks and pleas- 
ant shades in y park, and I love to take my book there 
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and read. Y* deer oome and look at nxe, and go away 
again, doubtless wondering to see one keep so still ; 
for with y* sports and riding of y* young gentlemen, 
there is often so much noise that I scarce know what I 
do. Yet day by day I feel my spirits expand, and a 
pleasant sense of freedom maketh me love this life. 

Sept. 29th. — ^Master Hugh hath rebelled, and will 
not learn Latin, unless I learn to fence, to ride, to leap, 
and play at tennis with him. Arthur urgeth that it 
will better my health, and that he will gladly teach 
me himself, if I desire it. Truly it maketh them my 
superiors, but since they urged me so hard, I have 
given my consent. Master Hugh was almost mad 
with y^ thought of teaching, and goeth todiis Latin 
gralnmar more willingly than ever. I have used 
much diligence to perfect myself in drawing, that I 
might teach them that pleasant art. To-day I had 
them with me in y* park, while I made a sketch of y* 
old tower, which is on y* hill behind y* hall. Sir Ar- 
thur came to us, and sat on y^ grass, talking all y^ time 
I worked at my drawings. He is a bold man, loving 
wealth and titles, and soe ungodly is his speech that I 
would have shut my ears if I could, and I cannot help 
wondering why his sons have not learned of him to 
Bweare and speake slightingly of y* church, and y* 
deare saints of God. Sir Arthur gave Hugh leave to 
take a horse from y* stable for my use, and to-morrow 
my pupils begine to teach me those things in which 
they excel. For this smalle indulgence, they are to 
use double diligence in learning Latin. 

Oct. let. — Master Arthur giveth me great praise for 
my skill already, and insists that I have gained some 
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color, at which I confess myself pleased, for I do not 
love the look which I had on leaving Oxford. But for 
my beard, I might have been taken for a sick woman. 
I would fain gain a more manly proportion of body, 
and well-knit, supple limbs. I mean, like Homer's 
heroes, to train both body and mind to feats of strengthe 
and daring. Sir Arthur told me to-day that some gen- 
tlemen and lords were coming soone to visit him, and, 
if I desired it, I should go fox hunting with them. I 
heartily thanked him, and saide I would prefer to stay 
at home, which I think pleased him best, for Master 
Hugh is not suffered to hunt foxes as yet, and I had 
skill to soothe his chafed spirit under such an affliction 
as he deems his restraint to be. After school lessons 
were over, I took a book from y® library, and went into 
y® parke to reade. A few leaves were dropping from 
y* trees as I passed under them, and they lay all about 
me on y® grass, like fragments of beautiftille pictures. 
There was a lake on y® left, and a great oak spread its 
shadow over y® knoUe where I sat. T® stillness was 
like y® musick of Heaven ; and soe spreading my books 
upon y* grass, I reade much pleasant thoughts from y* 
works of Plato on the Soul. The red sunlight shone 
on y® water and shimmered over brook and foliage with 
a soft purple, and y* rustle of y® leaves as they fell 
through y® sweet aire, soe soothed my senses that, I 
know not how, but I fell asleep. A pleasant dream 
fluttered like a purple winged bird over my sleep, and 
soft musick filled my eares with such harmony as 
seems to dwell in y* spiritual and imaginary worlds, 
which I soe often visit in my dreams. But in the midst 
of my pleasant dreame, a sudden noise made me 
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awake, and looking up quickly, I beheld what seemed 
but a continuation of my visions. There, leaning over 
y* knolle, and regarding me with pleasant gravity, was 
a beautifiiUe female face. Y* large brown curies upon 
her neck were streaked with golden threads, and look- 
ing into her eyes turned me dizzy, as it did to look into 
y® lake on a clear day, with a soft blue sky, for I 
seemed to behold heaven in them. When she saw me 
awake, she blushed, and turned away quickly ; I knew 
not whither, for I durst not follow her with my eyes, 
lest I should break the charm that seemed to surround 
me. At last I arose, and coming to my roome quietly, 
shut myself up for to-night. It is unusual that Master 
Arthur or Hugh do not visit me in y* evening, but to- 
night they come not, and I know not if I wish them 
to, since I should lose many romantic thoughts which 
my adventure in y* parke has introduced to my sillie 
head. 

Oct. 2d. — 'Early this morning Master Hugh was at 
my door, and when I let him in, he seemed soe de- 
lighted that I was fain to know the reason of his mirth. 
But I got no answer, save a laugh, and he would have 
me come to breakfast with him and Arthur. Soe con- 
senting, I went with him down to the breakfast parlor, 
where I saw breakfast set out for four. Thinking Sir 
Arthur might breakfast with us, I sat down by y* win- 
dow and read while Hugh went for Arthur. Presently 
I heard them on y* stairs, in great mirth, and soe I 
went to y* door and opened it. I thought I should 
have fallen through surprise. There was y* same eyes 
and curls which I saw yesterday, and their beautifulle 
owner laughing with my two pupils as freely as if they 
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were lifetime friends. Arthur very modesfly introduced 
me to his sister Mary. Now came upon me all y* 
awkwardness of my student life, and y* Lady Mary's 
blushes helped to confuse me; for I thought it dis- 
tressed her to see me after last nighty and I knew not 
how to pretend ignorance, and assume such, a face as 
that I had never met her before. However, I made 
shift to reply when she asked me if I liked Willett 
Hall, and said much in praise of y* old Hall and y® 
park, whereat Lady Mary blushed again. I found 
that she had arrived from London yesterday ; and her 
aunt going to Bath, she would stay over Christmas, at 
which I was secretly glad, although my conscience 
smote me for it Y® day passed swiftly ; after lessons, 
we rode, and y® Lady Mary accompanied us. 

Oct. 5th. — ^Y* fencing goes on bravely, and I think 
now I might ride to Oxford without harm. Y* Lady 
Mary comes sometimes to our schoolroom, and insists 
that I shall teach her Latin ; but I steadily refuse, for 
I know it would cost me much time that rightfully be- 
longeth to Masters Hugh and Arthur. But her father 
desires me to teach her drawing, and sometimes I 
reade to them from bookes in y* library, of which there 
are\ great store. To-day arrived four gentlemen from 
Lohdon — my Lord Atherton, the Marquis of Waltham, 
Mr. Eaton, and Mr. Johnstone. At dinner, I sat next 
Mr. Eaton, and he seemeth truly a good man. He is 
also a kinsman of Sir Arthur's, and y* Lady Mary had 
much talk with him privately. Y* Marquis of "Wal- 
tham I did not like, he being a bitter enemy to the 
freedom of speech and opinion which all good men de- 
sire to see established. 
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Oct. 9th. — Y^ gentlemen were very merry over their 
wine after dinner, soe I stole away to y® parke with Mr. 
Eaton, and we sat down by y' lake, and held mnch 
pleasant discourse upon y® wonderfuUe beauty of y® 
dear world of God, and the wonderfulle works of God 
for his people. After a while, y* Lady Mary and Master 
Arthur joined us, and were well pleased to listen to Mr. 
Eaton ; for he was a learned man, and movingly dis- 
coursed upon themes suited to their comprehension. 
T® Lady Mary desired to hear him speak of y* perse- 
cuted people whom y* world called Puritans ; for she 
said, " I so dearly love them for their courage and endu- 
rancefor the truth'ssakethat Imarvelnotattheirincrease, 
but much rather wonder all the world is not turned 
unto them." Upon this, Mr. Eaton laughed, and said, 
" It is y* nature of wdman, sweet cousin, to be tender 
and pitiful unto that which suffereth evil, and there- 
fore you love and admire that which hath no better 
claim upon your sympathy. I would, if I desired you 
to love me, cause myself to be bitterly persecuted, and 
straightway I should become the hero of all your 
dreams ; for your generous nature would rather share 
shame and reproach, than that one should suffer it 
alone." Lady Mary would not grant that she loved 
through pity, but rather through admiration and re- 
spect ; and she spake of the many eminent and pious 
men who had embraced y* truth, for y* sake of which 
they had sought a home in y* wilderness of y* New 
World. Mr. Eaton looked thoughtfully in her face, 
and said, with much tenderness, ^' Mary, if thou wert 
called upon to choose, wouldst thou go to America, 
rather than relinquish y® truth which thou professeth 
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to hold in such esteem ?" Then Lady Maiy said, " If 
I were called of God, 1 could." But I thought her 
voice trembled somewhat, and she seemed afterward 
much cast down. Arthur and Mr. Eaton went to looke 
at y* new oak-plantation, and Lady Mary walked with 
me to y* house. There was a great uproar in y* dining- 
hall, singing and laughing, and y* servants going in 
and out with bottles, which seemed enough to drown 
Bacchus himself. After I came to my roome, was 
sorely troubled in my mind, and could not rests for y* 
thoughts that came upon me. Finally, trusting all to 
God, I am content to deny myself even y* thoughts 
which seemed to me most pleasant. 

Oct. 11th. — Y* gentlemen went early to hunt, and y* 
baying of y* cruel hounds came often to y* roonie where 
I sat. Having only Master Hugh with me, I was 
soone through with his lessons ; and he desiring to ride, 
y* groome brought out hordes, and we rode in y* parke. 
After a while, we heard y* hounds again ; and Hugh 
desiring to see them pass, we made haste to y* open 
field. Y* fox came over y* hill, and stretched away for 
y* crags of limestone on y* right, while Hugh whooped 
and swung his cap, as if it were y* gayest sight in y* 
world to see y* panting hounds follow one poor tired 
fox. As y* gentlemen came ovei> y* hill, I wondered 
that y* marquis came not ; and soe going to y* hill-top, 
I looked everywhere for him, but he was nowhere in 
sight. I knew there was a broad ditch not far off, and 
riding quickly there, I was shocked to see y* marquis 
sitting in y* ditch by y' side of y* horse, which was 
dead. I got off from my horse, and helping him up 
from y* ditch, found only his ankle sprained, which 
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seemed to grieve him more than y* death of y* noble 
norse which he rode. With some ado, I got him 
upon my horee, and walked home by his side. Y* 
noble marquis bore y* pain but poorly, and at y* least 
wrench, it was as if I had stirred up a hungry Honne. 
I was righte glad to be rid of him at y® Hall, and his 
servunt seemed to be well aware of y* task in hand. 

Oct. 14th. — Y® marquis is carried to y® dining-hall, 
and drinking and singing as before y* accident. Y* 
Lady Mary keepeth, when I see her, a sorrowful grav- 
ity of countenance, which moveth my heart for her. 
Lord Atherton and y* marquis seem to vie with each 
other in their attentions to her ; and Sir Arthur payeth 
court to y* marquis, and speaketh of him soe reverent- 
ly, that I am forced to believe he desireth him for a 
son-in-law. Arthur and Hugh have sometimes y* 
favor of a lesson from Mr. Eaton, who teacheth them 
in a fashion that maketh learning seem but a pastime. 
There was much laughing in y* court to-day, to see Mas- 
ter Hugh fencing with y* tutor, and as I purposely suf- 
fered him to cast y* foile from my hand, he was not a 
little lifted up with pride. Now I come to y* recording 
that which troubleth me beyond all I have known be- 
fore. Y* Lady Mary rode with us to-daye, and y® gen- 
tlemen going before, I was lefte to be her escort • and 
we fell in converse upon y* beautie of y® pastoral life, 
and y* Lady Mary spake soe humbly^ and withal soe 
affectingly of y* desire she had for a life of piety and 
contente, that y* difference in our stations was far from 
my mind, and as if we had been children, I talked in 
all simplicity of y* worlde that I am fain to believe all 
lovers dream of, — a grande woride for beauty and 
18 
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snnshiDe, and where riches and titles are things un- 
known. Y* Lady Mary blushed much at my words, 
and afterward I was much grieved that I had beene 
soe foolish ; and desiring to mend my sillie speeches, I 
said, with much confusion, " Sweet ladye, y* sillie pre- 
sumption of my speech thou must pardon, inasmuch as 
y* subject was soe knit with y^ secrets of my heart, that 
my words, somewhat against my will, have betrayed y* 
love which I can in no wise conceal. Therefore, do 
not think hardly of me for it ; but suffer me to think 
of thee sometimes, in all purity and reverence, as 
one whom it were not forbid me to look upon with 
love." Y* Ladye Mary held forth her hand, and when 
I would have kissed it, she said softly to me, " Nay, 
Master Heaton, I am neither sorry or angry that thou 
lovest me, but take it as. an especial gift of God, that 
one soe learned and gentle as thou shouldst esteem me 
worthy of regarde." Then my heart was full of joy, 
and y* worlde seemed more like that of which 1 
dreamed than before; and I felt myself able to reach 
forth my hands, full of y® blessings of a happy heart, to 
all y* earthe. Much more discourse had we, and y* 
Lady Mary would have me reveale y* matter to Mr. 
Eaton. When we returned to y* Hall, y* marquis and 
Sir Arthur were in y* library ; and going to my room 
shortly after, I met y* Lady Mary in y* gallery, crying 
bitterly, and when she saw me, she said, " Oh, Master 
Heaton ! Master Heaton I !" and made haste away with- 
out explanation ; whereat I was stricken with great 
fear and anguish, for y* pitifulle sound of her voice 
I am not able to forget even now. 

Oct. 16th. — ^Y* Lady Mary is ill, and keepeth her 
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room yet. Master Arthur told me that y* marquis 
would stay at y' Hall for some weeks, for y* inflammation 
of his ankle was much increased, and y* surgeon had 
forbidden him to drink more wine ; at which Hugh re- 
marked, y' marquifl swore many wicked oaths. Mr. 
Eaton came to my room this morning, and with much 
ado I told him y* whole of y* matter between y* Lady 
Mary and myself; and I expressed y* concern I felt on 
account of y* tears and y* illness of y* Lady Mary. Mr. 
Eaton thanked Gtod it was no worse, and said, "If thou : 
truly lovest, God will prosper thy love ; theretbre, do 
all things in love and truth. But thou must not ex- 
pect y* blessing of Gk)d upon this matter, if thou turn 
aside from y* right. I know Sir Arthur hath promised 
his daughter to y^ marquis ; but she hath declared her 
unwillingness to y^ match, and it was doubtless that 
which caused her to weep. K thou art able to keep a 
wife, thou shalt demand y* Lady Mary of Sir Arthur ; 
and if thou art disposed to take orders, I will endeavor 
to procure thee a living." " God forbid,'^ I cried, 
" that I should bind myself to worship God in y® form, 
which being y* work of man, hath not y* spirit suited 
to all men. Nay, if by that I might gain y* Lady 
Mary, I would not, though I have not an hundred 
pounds in y* world." "Truly," said Mr. Eaton, "this 
love maketh a man blind, soe that he becometh hope- 
ful of impossibilities. Now, if thou have not a living, 
how wilt thou keep a wife ?" Then I was troubled ; for 
in y* sunshine of y* beautifulle world of Love, I had not 
seen the thorns and nettles which want and necessity 
plant therein. But suddenly I cried, " I will go to 
America, and if Qod prospereth me, I will return for 
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J* Lady Mary.'' Mr. Eaton counted it small ground 
for hope, but doubted not God would lead me in y* 
right way. Then, as he was to depart on the morrow, 
he gave me his address, that I might write to him in 
London. It had been better for me to tarry in Oxford, 
since then I had not seen y* Lady Mary, or known 
aught of love, save in my Latin verses. 

Oct. 20th. — ^I have seen the Lady Maiy, and declar- 
ing to her my poverty, have been again charmed by y* 
wonderfulle humility of her spirit. She pledgeth me 
her love, and if I will go to America, she will follow 
me there, God helping her. The suit of y* marquis 
doth soe afflict her, she would wiDingly hide anywhere. 
But how this matter shall be brought about, I know 
not, since I am too poor to go to America, and could I 
get there, have nothing wherewith to procure a home. 
Y* Lady Mary hath a small fortune from her mother, 
which her father holdeth, she not being of age. Alas ! 
for me I have only my trust in God. 

Nov. 3d. — ^I write this in y* dark, low chamber of a 
cottage, where I have taken lodgings. It seemeth a 
long time since I left Oxford, and a still longer time 
since I was driven from y* Hall, with many bitter 
words and curses. Y* matter was this : y* marquis de- 
siring y* company of y® Lady Mary in y* library, where 
he has a couch laid for him since he cannot walk, sent 
to Sir Arthur a message, desiring her presence, saying 
she refused to come at his request. Sir Arthur being 
greatly moved with anger, dragged y* Lady Mary 
down y* stairs by y* shoulder, and soe to y* door ; but I 
hearing her voice in entreaty, went down and begged 
him to desist, whereat he fell in such a rage as made 
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him shake like a leaf in y* wind, and thrusting me 
back with many curses, he strove to open y* door, but 
I would not suffer him. Then he made effort to rear 
son with me, and soe I told him plainly that I loved 
y** Lady Mary, and I would not see her forced to keep 
y* company of a man she liked not. Then . he cried 
out, "Art thou mad to aspire soe high? Go, beg- 
gar, lest I stain my hands in your vile blood." But I 
steadily replied, " Sir Arthur, my blood has flown in 
y* veins of a nobler race than yours, and needeth only 
the vain shew of wealth, to make you esteem it." 
"Ah," said he, sneering, "what was, my lord, your 
father's name?" but not suffering me to answer, he 
called y® servants to put me out ; and Lord Atherton 
coming, took y® Lady Mary to her roome, for she was 
near fainting. Then I was content to go out of my- 
selJ^ and though Sir Arthur commanded them to set on 
y* dogs, yet they refused, and I came out without hurt. 
Soe I came hither, and y® cotter brought my clothes 
from y® Hall. Where now shall I go, for y* way seems 
blotted from before me, and I am like a frighted bird? 
Oh thou Heavenly Father, help me, lest in my extrem- 
ity I flee into y® very jaws of destruction 1 

. Nov. lOth.^-Master Arthur came to see me to-day. 
He seemed much grieved at y* severity of my usage, and 
would have me take of him some money, which, my 
wages being yet due, I accepted ; and he gave me news 
also of y® Lady Mary which pleased me, for y* marquis 
hath not seen her since I left y* Hall. He begged me 
to write to Mr. Eaton, which I promised ; and, on 
going away, he said when y* Lady Mary was some- 
what recovered, he would take her to walk in y* parke 
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sometimes, aad I should meet her there if I desired it. 
Though cast-down and ill both in body and mind, jet 
I have much comfort in y* assurance that y* Lady Mary 
loveth me. Her love seemeth a bright star, whose 
light, if it do serve better to shew the dreariness of my 
way, yet also sheweth me how I must . struggle if I 
would walk in y* beautifuUe worlde of which I still 
dream. There is despair in utter darkness, and but for 
her love I might not hope as I do. 

Nov. 15th. — ^Wonderfulle are y* works of God, and 
the kiadness he hath for those that trust in him 1 While 
I lay in my chamber this morning, there was a loud 
knock upon y* door ; and when the cotter opened it, I 
heard my own name called, and soe dressing in haste, 
I went down. There was an old groom at y* door with 
a led horse, and he gave me a letter which not only 
surprised, but greatly disappointed me, since in coming 
down y* stairs, my wilfuUe heart would have it that I 
should hear from y* Lady Mary. Now, this was not 
only a man's hand, but y® seal of such a stamp as my 
father had used, save that it bore y* oak-leaves and 
acorns borne by y® heir of y* family. "When I had 
bidden them to care for y* olde groom, I went to my 
chamber and opened y* letter, which ran in this wise : 

Heaton Forest 
Nephew Ralph ; — ^If thou art minded to come to y« Forest, thou 
canst return with Old Rob. Never fear but I'll make thee as wel- 
come as if thou wert not my brother's son, for I hear that of thee 
which doeth thee honor. Now, prithee, do not take it amiss that 
I never asked thee before, but come to me in good humor or not at 
all ; for thou must know I am lately married, and soe will not suf- 
fer ye sulkes to enter my house at all, lest once there, they never 
leave me. . Thy uncle, 

THOMAS KENT HEATON. 
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As soon as I had read y® letter, I went to y* old groom, 
and asked him when his master bade him retm'n. And 
he said upon y® morrow if I come with him, and if not, 
to set off y* same day. Then I resolved to go to my 
uncle, although I have little cause to love hin|| yet, 
partly out of my necessities, and partly moved by y* 
willfulle kindness of his letter, I am willing to forget 
y® past. . I have written to Mr. Eaton, also to y* Lady 
Mary and Master Arthur, which letters I leave with y* 
honest man of y® cottage, k Y* new prospect opened 
before me causeth me much anxiety : God forbid I 
should cover y® truth in trying to please my uncle ; 
rather let suffer me shame for y* love of God. 

Nov. 20th.— Thank God, y*' battelle is fought, and y* 
victoiy is mine. This old home of my fathers, which 
hath been to me soe long a goblin castle, saw me enter 
its walls in peace and with a peaceful welcome. My 
uncle, spite of a gouty foot, met me at y* Hall door, 
and would not suffer me to enter at once, lest, as he 
said, I were not y* man ; since he expected me to be 
pale and stooping, and with a woefuUe air. Then, with 
many delighted smiles, and expressions of gladness, he 
had me into y* chamber where was his wife, y® Lady 
Heaton. Y* Lady Heaton seemed glad that her lord 
liked me soe well, and said much that sounded sti*angely 
in my ears, of y* kindness and excellence of my good 
uncle's heart. Now, his marriage must have made 
him somewhat better, or he is not y* same man who 
drove his brother from y* house, and sent him to die of 
a broken heart, leaving his wife and child to y® tender 
mercies of y* worlde. But I mean not to remember 
this, for he seemeth resolved to make me forget it. He 
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told me I should lodge in y* room where my father 
used to sleep, and all y* furniture was y® same as when 
he occupied it. They have left me a pleasant fire and 
much wood, otherwise y* gloom would be insupporta- 
ble. %Y* bed seemeth like a hearse, with its dustie 
plumes, and y* curtains dropping down even to y* floor. 
Over y* fireplace are y* pictures of my father and y* 
present lord. Every look of y* place is gloomy ; even 
y* bold willfulle smile of my uncle's picture seenieth a 
wicked mockery of my father's pensive face. I shall 
not sleep without dreams to-night surely, for it seemeth 
very like a dream to find myself in y* home of my 
father's childhood. 

Nov. 26th.^ — My uncle is exceedingly proud of my 
straight, strong build ; and when I told him I could 
fence, and ride straight upon a ditch or wall, I thought 
he laughed more than he need, since these are things 
soe easily learned, and of little worth to such as me. 
But he saith he liketh me better than if I had been soe 
straight-laced and rigid, as y* most of scholars be. Y® 
Lady Heaton is a woman of gentle manners, and her 
behavior to her rough lord is full of sweet dignity, that 
maketh me love her exceedingly. . To-day, when I 
would fain know how lojig my uncle desired me to 
stay at y® Forest, he told me that he meant to keep me 
over Christmas, which I had no reason to refuse, seeing 
that I had no home or occupation in y® worlde. My 
uncle liketh chess much, and I have diligently set my- 
self to learn it ; also he will have me plan a f(&te for y* 
holidays at Christmas. Y* old wood is an especial fa- 
vorite with me, and I go often in among y* evergreens 
when y* wind bloweth fresh, and y* murmuring of y« 
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breeze among their troubled branches is sweeter to me 
than ever was music. I think much of y* Lady Mary 
still, and y* beautifulle worlde cometh often to me in y* 
pleasant dreams, which care and poverty cannot chase 
away! 

Dec. 8th. — ^Testereve came a most welcome letter from 
Mr. Eaton. He grieveth at my quarrell with Sir Ar- 
thur, and recommends me to go to America. In Feb- 
ruary sails y* good ship Albion, and sometime after y* 
Belfast. Mr. Davenport and his congregation sail in 
y® Albion, and Mr. Eaton and divers others in y* Bel- 
fast. He maketh fair offers to me, and as regards y* 
Lady Mary, doubts hot if my uncle were to ask her for 
me of Sir Arthur, that my suit would be prospered. It 
seems that God has willed that I should go to America, 
and yet I am not content to leave England without y* 
Lady Mary. I wiU ask my uncle, and Qod may move 
his heart to speak for me, though I scarce dare to 
hope it. 

Dec. 12th. — ^When I told my uncle that I designed 
to go to America, he looked at me as if he thought me 
mad ; and not making any answer, I went on to tell 
him of my love for y® daughter of Sir Arthur Willet. 
Then he seemed delighted, and taking me by y* hand, 
cried out that he had heard nothing soe welcome in a 
long time. " Thou art a noble fellow, Kalph," said he ; 
" and thou doest well to eschew the folly of thy father, in 
marrying the daughter of a poor parson. Nay, but 
thou must not get angry with me, for th^ mother, poor 
child, did no wrong, and I purpose to do thee a good 
deed now. Come, I will write to Sir Arthur, and thou 
shalt bear the letter thyself; for I doubt not thou 
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wouldst like to be a postman, provided all thy letters 
went to Willet Hall.'' Then I brought him pen and 
ink, and he made me write after him this letter : 

Heaton Fpr«rt. 
Sib Arthtjb : — My nephew, Ralph Heaton, loveth thy daughter 
Mary, and desireth to marry her. If thou wilt give her unto him, 
I will endow her with two thousand pounds, upon the day bf her 
marriage, and make over to Master Ralph y« five thousand pounds 
which I also hold for him until y« day of his marriage. And as I 
cannot deny that y« younge man is somewhat of a Puritan, it may 
be well to say that he designeth to go to America, where he will be 
welcome to think as he pleases, none hindering. As I make him 
y« bearer of this letter, thou canst treat with him in person ; and 
thou wilt confer with him as freely as myself, since, in case of my 
leaving no heirs, he will become my successor. 
With due regard, I am, sir. 
Your ob'dt serv't, 

THOMAS KEM*, Eablb op Heaton. 

Now, I was not pleased with y% tone of my uncle's 
letter ; but he had shown himself so generous toward 
me that I could hardly find words to thank him enow, 
and y* only word he returned my grateful prayers was, 
" No doubt, thou thoughtest me an old churl, and most 
ungodly uncle ; but I have not suffered thee to grow to 
this age, Kalph, without much care to discover thy 
mind and abilities, though unknown to thee. That 
which thy father spent upon y' family of y* olde parson 
Beddelle, have I restored from my own estate, so that in 
keeping him from y® follies he was prone to, I have 
saved thee a fortune. But mind, Balph; thou hast 
fairly earned a right to it, and should your aunt bring 
me no heirs, I have a nephew whom I shall be proud 
to make y® Jlarle of Heaton. Now thou mayest go tell 
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thy aunt of thy love affairs, for y® women like the hear- 
ing of such tales." Twenty-three is not too old to dis- 
cover that y* seemingly wdcked have much good in 
their hearts, and y* unloveable exterior hath within 
much that desireth and deserveth to be loved. I can, 
with a clear conscience, say now, " My good uncle," 
for I well understand y* predjudices of a man like my 
uncle against y^ unthrifty management and wanton 
waste of my grandfather Bedelle. But, alas, there is 
much in y® case that deserved pity rather than re- 
proach. Y* melancoly enthusiasm of my poor father 
might have been checked with kindness, and my beau- 
tifuUe mother (for she was of a surpassing beauty) suf- 
fered in losing my father that which might atone for 
all vanities she had been guilty of. It seemeth too 
that his conscience rested uneasily in this matter, and 
he hath made restitution. May y® good God have him 
in his care, and grant his seed may carry y® honors of 
y® house through long ages yet to come. 

Dec. 13th. — ^To-morrow I leave y® forest for y* Wil- 
let Hall. My uncle and aunt, desiring to please me, 
suffer the impatience of youth to overrule their own 
plans, and all our festival is postponed till my return. 
Truly what a change hath my coming hither wrought.- 
1 had barely ten pounds in my pocket, and I rejoiced 
that I was sent for hither, in y* hope that I might 
chance upon employ. Now I have an abundant for- 
tune, and, above all, a renewed trust in Gk)d, who 
suffereth not a hair of our heads to fall to y® ground 
but he taketh knowledge of it. Now too I give y* loose 
reins to hope, and have already my foot upon y* 
threshhold of y® gate which leadeth to yf beautifulle 
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world, Y* worlde of Bunshine and flowers. Y* worlde 
that bath alone a resemblance to y* garden of Eden. 
Now is my soul glad, and the wind when I went among 
y* pines to day seemed to soar into y* heaven of music, 
the beighth of choral harmony, a song of triumphant 
gladness. The weather was foul without, through a 
misty rain and wind, but now it is cold, and y* stars 
glitter in y* sky like shivered diamonds, while y* wind 
toBseth y* shrubbery about as if it were feathers. With- 
in y* fire casteth a pleasant glow over y* tapestried 
walls, and maketh y* folds of crimson curtains on y* 
bed look like tongues of flames crossed over with pale 
gold, wherever the silken embroidery sheweth. To- 
night I have read over y* pages of this imperfect 
record of y* events which have befallen me since I left 
Oxford. God hath dealt kindly with me, and all y* 
ways hath he led me by y* hand. 

Dec. 15th, y* Hoi well Parke Inn. — Finding neither 
book or company in y* house, 1 must needs write, for 
y* impatience of my spirit suffereth me not to rest. Y* 
people of y® house look on me with great respect, for 
my uncle, against my will, sent me off with two grooms 
in his own livery, and also forced me to wear y* laced 
coat and cloak which he had ordered without my 
knowledge ; for, said he, " Thou must make thy hand- 
some figure seem less noticeable to Sir Arthur than thy 
handsome clothes. As for the daughter, if she already 
love thee, she will love thee none the less for looking 
like a gentleman. And if the father refuse, and thou 
canst get y* daughter's consent, thou mayest steal her 
from y® Hall, like a true knight of old, and I will make 
a merry wedding for you in y* forest." To-morrow J 
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shall know y* worst. Would that it were well past, for 
y* proud and changeful humor of Sir Arthur maketh 
me fear, where otherwise all seemeth hopeful. 

Dec. 17th. — At y* cotters again. Y® good people 
marvel at my return on foot, and in such gay clothes ; 
but I must see y® Lady Mary again ; therefore I sent y* 
grooms to Holwell Parke, and came hither. When I 
came to y* Hall yesterday, there was a great stir in y* 
court, and y® two saucy grooms, seeming to understand 
somewhat of y* matter, made shew of great respect 
to me, calling me "my lord," and whispering to y* 
porter that their young lord was romantic, and often 
went in disguise, all of which I heard without seeming 
to understand. When I was come into y' Hall, I gave 
y* letter to a footman, to carry to Sir Arthur, and then 
sat at y® window to wait for his answer. I was greatly 
moved, and soe thirsty that I thought I could not have 
spoken aloud for y* worlde, and y* dizziness seemed to 
leave my head, and act upon my limbs, soe that when I 
thought to have taken a chair, I thrust my hand against 
y* wall, like a drunken man. Presently there came 
running in Master Arthur, and afterward Hugh, where- 
at I was somewhat relieved, for they took me by y® 
hand, and seemed righte glad to see me. Arthur said, 
" I know thou hast come to ask for sister Mary, and 
thou shalt have her. Y® Marquis will be Duke Clar- 
ence, and is rich, but he is wicked, and cruel as death, 
and Mary doth not love him. Soe thou shalt be my 
brother, Kalph." Hugh said nothing, save that y* 
Marquis might stay at y* Hall till midsummer, if he 
liked, but he should not get Mary. In y* midst of our 
talk, a servant brought me an open letter from Sir 
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Arthur, which I read. It was in answer to my uncle, 
but also intended for my reading, and ran thus : 

My Lobd : — ^I have promised my daughter to y* Marquis of Wal- 
tham, and were your nephew already Earle of Heaton, I wonld 
not break my word when once pledged to an honorable man, for 
any consideration whatever. 

Your hnmble eerv't, 

ARTHUR WnXET, Babt. 

A cold shudder passed over me, for I was greatly 
shocked, on reading this letter ; and crushing it in my 
hand, I went to y* door in haste, but Arthur stopped 
me, to say, " Come to* y* parke, by y* lake, on Satur- 
day." Then I went to y* court, and mounting in baste, 
could not help looking up to y* windows above. Sir 
Arthur was at y* open window, and I took off my hat, 
and bowed to him, which he returned slightly, looking 
all y* time very red and confused. After we gained 
y* little village, I made as if I would set off that day 
for Holwell Parke, and sending y* grooms forward, 
left my horse, and came hither. To-morrow, God wil- 
ling, I shall see y* Lady Mary, for I doubt not Arthur 
will bring her to y* parke. 

Dec. 19th. — ^Yesterday I went to y* lake, and Arthur 
came with y* Lady Mary, and we sat a long time upon 
y* knolle, and conversed upon matters which concern 
our happiness. Y* Lady Mary is much changed in ap- 
pearance, and though her features have lost color and 
roundness, yet she is still exceeding fair. She said she 
would go with me anywhere, aye, to y* world's end. 
After y® sun came down to y** edge of y* sky, Arthur 
and Lady Mary returned to y* hall, and I to my cottage. 
In y® morning, I went to y* parke again, and presently 
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y* Lady Mary came alone, for Arthur purposely lingered 
in y* plantation. When we met. Lady Mary laid her 
hand upon my arm, and stooping down, I kissed her 
upon y® forehead, while y® tears stood in y* beautifuUe 
eyes, which she durst not raise to mine. " Ralph," she 
said, "thou must go alone to America. After Christ- 
mas, I go up to London, to prepare for this marriage 
with y* Marquis, which my father seems resolved I 
shall not escape. Then, Ealph, if possible, I will fol- 
low thee." I liked not this plan, for I would have her 
to sail with me tp America ; and I urged her to fly 
with me now, which she steadily refused, saying we 
should surely fail, and that Mr. Eaton would be her pro- 
tector. While we talked, I heard voices upon the bank 
of the lake, and in a moment after. Sir Arthur and a 
groom came to us. Sir Arthur seemed greatly vexed, 
for I stoode up and faced him boldly, soe that he could 
not make a shew of anger to frighten me, and seeing 
y* Lady Mary droop as if she would fall, I put my arm 
about her waiste, to support her. Sir Arthur would 
have taken her from me, but I turned him aside, and 
whispering to her, said, " Mary, wilt thou follow me to 
America," and she replied, " Yea, to the world's end." 
Then I gave her to Sir Arthur, who said, sternly, " Sir, 
I had supposed thou wert a gentleman. Hereafter 
thou wilt not have occasion to repeat such insults, for I 
wiU take care that my daughter sees not y® outside of 
y® house till her marriage." Then he left me, half 
leading, half carrying y" Lady Mary, who durst not 
turn her eyes to me, though I watched her all y* way, 
till she went out of sight among y* shrubbery at y® 
parke gate. Oh, how my soul yearned toward her — 
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how much more precious seemed the gift of her love 
than before ! Now^ with a sad heart, must I return to 
my uncle, and then to y* city of London, to see Mr. 
Eaton. , 

Christmas Eve. — ^There is a merry feast in y* hall, 
and y* noise of y* music and dancing reacheth me even 
here. All y* tenants of my uncle are assembled, and 
he maketh merry with them. Y* young men and 
maidens are dancing under y* miseltoe, which we had 
great ado to find yesterday. My uncle would have me 
join them, for soe y* heir of y* Heaton's had been used 
to do. Soe, not through a merry heart, but to please 
my uncle, I danced with a faire, modest lass, y® daugh- 
ter of a farmer. She was betrothed, and her lover 
stoode regarding us with a pleasant countenance, and 
when we came beneath y* misletoe, my uncle called 
out to y* pipers to stop, and all in y" room came and 
kissed us, which was a sore trial to my gravity, for I 
thought of y* sober student, who left Oxford scarcely 
four months since. Afterward, I stole away hither, for 
I am not fond of soe much noise, especially in y* pres- 
ent state of my affairs. When I returned, on the day 
before yesterday, my uncle was angry enough with Sir 
Arthur, and I believe with me too, because I did not 
carry off y* Lady Mary, like another Sir Kupert, or Sir 
Hu^h, of y* olden time. But now he consenteth to my 
leaving England, and will send me away to London 
next week, not to return again. Y* two grooms liked 
my service soe well, that they have asked leave to go to 
America, which pleased my uncle, for he said he was 
glad to be rid of them, since none but olde servants 
could please him, and these two were soe wild and saucy 
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that^ in spite of their good-will and respectful behavior, 
he liked them not. 

Dee. 29th.— My uncle took me with him to-day into 
y* olde artnory, as he said, to find a suit of mail- fit to 
turn aside y* arrows of y* heathen. He shewed me y* 
armor of y^first knight of y® femily, who fought under y'^ 
banner of Richard y' lionne hearted, and which seemed 
sufficient to crush both man and steed. Then I wsttf 
shewn y* armor of y* first earle, which was of a hand- 
some blue, and all y" rivets covered with gold, and a 
golden device wrought upon y* breastplate. The mut 
titude of old, musty, tattered banners were wonder- 
fuUe to see, while of swords and lances, there seemed 
enough to arm a host. Afterward he brought out ea 
handsome sword, which, because it had been my 
father's, I consented to take; and he also gave me a 
ring, which was my father's, and his own spurs, which 
there seemed little chance of my using, but he would 
have me take. Y* Lady Heaton hath been busy pack- 
ing up clothes jnd books for me, which she hath pur- 
chased of y* best quality, lest, as she says^ I come to 
need them when I cannot procure them. Yesterdaye I 
went to y* old church, where my father worshiped. 
Y* burden of my prayers was not soe much for myself,. 
as for my uncle and aiunt, that all their kindness to me^ 
might return to them in abundant blessings. This is' 
y* last of my journal in England, for in London I have* 
much to do, and many letters to write. Y* abundaiit' 
store of verses, which I had on leaving Oxford^ hathr 
not increased, for soe much of y* real and earnest mat-, 
ters of life have I experienced, that y* imaginary and 
poetical hath almost vanished from my mind. How- 

19 
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ever, I shall have much leisure during y® weariness of 
y* voyage. 

London, Jan. 28th. — ^Four weeks have I been in 
London. During my long stay here, I must needs 
write more in this little book, which hath been soe 
pleasant a companion to me, since whatever grief or 
joy I have committed to its keeping remaineth without 
change. Y* joy to remind me of y® gratitude due to Grod, 
who giyeth all, and y* grief a most eloquent teacher of 
y® instability of all human aflfairs which are planned in 
folly, and executed in weakness. Y* insufficiency of 
y® worlde to satisfy y* immortal soul maketh this weari- 
ness of pleasure, and this impatience of sorrow, which 
doth soe grieve us. It would seem also as if God had 
given us two lives, y* mortal and y* immortal, to which 
the period before y* body was born into y® present 
worlde was but a type of y® soul's probation ere it en- 
tered y® worlde of spirits. Y® one acquireth all faculties 
and gifts which adorn y* human body, which at its 
entrance into y* worlde, receiveth y* soul. Y® soul 
also groweth into y* possession of powers and gifts 
which are not necessary for this world alone, but are 
destined for a higher life. As some come into y® 
worlde maimed and'blind, with foolish minds, and dis- 
torted limbs, soe many leave this worlde with y* glori- 
ous spark of immortality half quenched in sin, without 
eyes to behold y* excellency of their own proportions, 
or distorted into y® rebellious fiends who inhabit hell. 
Now I like much y® companionship of y® pen and pa- 
per. Their silence charmeth me ; and there never yet 
was listner hklf soe willing as y® smooth, white sheet, 
which receives all our folly or wisdom without com- 
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ment or complaint. As much of philosophy as I have 
ventm-ed upon above, had I been soe incautious as to 
breathe it to man, would have brought about debate 
and contest enough to frighten one. So much also 
hath debating and foolish controversy grown into 
fashion, that I durst not go out to dine alone, lest my 
host overwhelm me with y* multitude of his proposi- 
tions, for one alone will not satisfy, but there must be 
a dozen. I shall truly rejoice when y* Albion sails, for 
y* longer I tarry in England, y* greater is my anxiety, 
and, as I have news from y* Hall, I find y* Lady Mary 
is still a captive, which seemeth grievous indeed. Mr. 
Eaton, during my stay in London, hath been exceed- 
inge kind, introducing me to many of y* learned men 
of y* day. Mr. Davenport I especially esteem. He 
seemeth zealous for the truth alone, finding his greatest 
pleasure in doing ye will of God. 

On board y* good ship Albion, Feb. 18. — ^Ten days 
at sea; sick, and in bed y® most of y* time; much 
tossed about by waves and the distressing labour of y* 
ship, which is heaivy laden, and plunges forward in a 
gale, as if she would go down headforemost. Y* 
weather is such, that y® mariners look exceedinge dole- 
fulle and cast down, being on duty y" most of y* time. 
To-day y* weather hath been, so far, faire, with pleas- 
ant winds. Mr. Davenport preached yesterday, and he 
hath engaged me to assist him in writing copies of y® 
covenant, and y* address to y * churches which are in New 
England. T" passengers in y" after-cabin spend much 
time in singing^ymns and reading y" holy book aloud' 
to each other. 

Feb. 20th. — ^Y* weather is still foul, and our poor 
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seamen look cast down as before. I much, fear y^ sear 
son was not proper for our setting saiL Nevertheless, 
we trust all in God, and rely upon his mercy to bring 
us safe to land. I have not yet heard one of y* people 
express sorrow at leaving England, and I fear that I 
alone have, the stcongest yearning for home, for soe I 
now unwittingly say. Mr. Davenport reminds me that 
we have here no home, or abiding-place, save where 
liberty of conscience, is, allowed, and that Jr* love of Gtod: 
ought to make ua content in. all places where we can 
worship Um aright. 

March IHbth. — ^The time we8i» heavily away, and our 
respite firom. y* constimt ^oom is now. and then a day 
of sunshine and fair wind. But these last not above a 
day, apd are surely followed by fierce winds and rains^ 
that blind us with their fury. Y* pumps have been 
rigged, and ye passengers take turns ajb them, while y^ 
tired seameu: rest. Mr. Daveoport is a man of cheer- 
ful i)aind,.and he constantly exhoiTtetji us to take cour- 
age, and by his confident ti^ust in God, he leadetk 
others also to trust in him. Y* women and children 
seem to suffer ye mpc^t, for not being able to assist us, 
and soe occupy their nunds,. they coptinually dwell 
upon the terrors of our situation, which is indeed dis- 
tressing^ 

April 3d. — Our ship is sorely broken and strained, by*. 
y* severity of y* gales. Many of our best sails ara 
gone, and one mast must fall, if the storm continue 
long, y* labor; at pumps is: necessarily continued^ and 
Qftimes J* wife, relieves y* husband, wMl0 brother send- 
sister take turns. During last week y* spray fpoz» 
sonae, tmd ga^e, us great uneasiness lest y* ropes o^y* 
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riggiifig became unmanageable. But y* wind is no^ 
more from y* south, and our captain reports us an hun- 
dred miles out of our course to y* southward, which will 
eaable us to bear y* wind better. But very little of 
our time is spent in I'eading o!r writing, owing to y* 
severity of y* storm. We have been twice very near 
h&smg one of our number from y* ship. Once y® waves 
broke over y® deck, carrying off y* man at y* wheel, 
but y* ropes hanging over y* ship's side «aved him, and 
hie crawled on deck again, looking very pitifulle. 
Again y* breaking of a rope, on which two men stoodj 
was near proving y* death of boA, one falling on deck, 
and y* othw into y® sea. But by God's mercy neither 
of them were lost. Our Sabbath hiath been kept as 
reverently as when on land, Mr. Davenport preaching 
twice, and reading y* Scriptures, and flinging. T* lofty 
cohfidenito in y* goodness of God, expressed by many 
of our hymnS) seemeth to please y* sailors much. 

April 20th. — Ovlt seamen tell us that y* land cannot 
be fai* off, for we have had two days' heavy fogs. Qod 
be praised, y* condition of our ship is somewhat mend- 
ed, and y" gales not bo heavy as at finst. Also y" air is 
warm and balmy, which maketh us speak often oi 
apring. One child, which is an especial fevorite of all j 
asketh me much about this new world, to which we ard 
going. She would know if there are violets in y* 
hedgerows, and if y* robin will build in y* churchyard, 
and whether y® cowslips and daisies grow there. And 
wh€9i I tell her all things are different from England^ 
she wcmdereth, but seems^ not displeased, for children 
love change, and take it not so hard as their elders. 

May 11th.— Y* land is in sight. Our whole compa- 
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Dj have united in giving thanlra to Grod for our pres^- 
yation, and now thej stand on deck, feasting their eyes 
with J* sight of J* long slopes of rolling forest which 
we see upon y* left. Y* ship moves bnt slowly, ^d 
our vain wishes outstrip y* wind. "Would that to- 
morrow were come," is constantly heard on deck fi-om 
y* lips of old and young. Y* old men especially seem 
greatly moved by y* prospect before them, and already 
their affections seem to anchor upon y* land which 
promises them freedom, and a home. Y* rooting up 
of all ties to country and kindred, hath nerved them to 
y* task of making for themselves a country. Y* young 
people think of little save y* pleasure of treading once 
more y* firm earth, looking upon y* beauty of y* trees 
and flowers. Y* sun is low, and y* land nears us visi- 
bly. Over y* hill-tops floats a rose-colored mass of 
clouds, and y* slant sunbeams tint y* woodlands of a 
soft purple. We can distinguish y* lofty crags that 
face y* beach, and y* roll of y" surf, but y* misty twi- 
light will soon cover all. Now, while all y* rest look 
to y* future, I am sad, and think much of England. 

Boston, May 13th. — What a change shall a day 
bring forth 1 Yesterday morning we rose early, but y* 
mist obscured all prospect, and we lay without motion 
until sunrise, when a land-breeze struck our sails, rolling 
y* mist outward as one would fold a great curtain. As 
y* vapor parted, we caught a view of y* land quite 
near, and upon a rising ground was visible many 
houses, and a lofty staff, bearing y* armes of England 
upon a handsome flag. Y* sailors welcomed y® sight 
with cheers, while tears of joy ran down y* cheeks of 
many whom all y* troubles of our voyage had not 
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moved. After breakfast, y® boats were got out, and we 
prepared to land. To y* right of us, in y* harbor, lay 
another ship from which boats diligently went and 
came, while many people came down to y* shore from 
y* town. ^r. Davenport and myself, with several 
others, went in y* first boat. While we pulled to y* 
shore, I could not but admire y* glorious beauty of y* 
scene. A succession of softly sloping hills on y* right 
formed y* background, while on y* left side of y* river 
was y* town, commanding a view of y® harbor, and a 
narrow strip of land, curving outward from y* mainland. 
But over all thoughts of y" land rose y* prospect of rest 
and peace, which we wave-tossed wanderers of y* deep 
could appreciate. As we neared y* shore, I observed 
that many people, both men and women, came down 
and joined y* crowd upon y* beach. Mr. Davenport 
took me by y* hand, and as we stepped on y* shore, 
said to me, " Thank God, my brother, for he hath dealt 
kindly with thee." I heard a woman sobbing in y* 
crowd, and in a moment after y® Lady Mary lay in 
my aijps, and I heard her murmur softly, "God be 
praised, I have found thee, Ealph." I know not y* 
rest, for every thing swam before my eyes, and I only 
felt that we two were together, and in y* presence 
of God. Y* melodious hymn which y* people sung, 
and y* clear voice of Mr. Davenport, as he returned 
thanks, seemed but y* natural music of that glorious 
worlde in which my soul now dwelt. After I some- 
what recovered from y* bewildering joy of that mo- 
ment, I found Mr. Eaton, and others, waiting to con- 
gratulate me. Y* Lady Mary is now my wife. We 
were married by Mr. Davenport on y* afternoon of y* 
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€ame day, and y* two coogregaijoos wer^ witneBses of 
y" ceremony. Mr. Eaton, who hath been like a father 
to U8, told me all y* history of Lady Mary's escape. It 
seems that the moment Sir Arthur disco^emd thait; I 
had left England, he released his daaghtei:|^nd Buffered 
her to go up to London, to her auot. Arthur, who hatin 
been also my fast friend, accompanied her. Mr.£ato«i 
gave them notice of y* day y* ship sailed, and Arthiir, 
taking his sister in a coach, made as if he woold taise 
her to Bichmond, but driving straight to y® wharf, pot 
her on y* ship, where he left her, with many tearo and 
sorrowful ^ieus. He had already secured greal; stoEe 
of clothes, and much money, whidi he intrusted to Mr. 
Eaton. T® Belfast is a new ship, and being a good 
sailor, she arrived two days before us, althou^ siud 
sailed two weeks later. 

May 28th.— y* good people of Boston have per- 
suaded us to tarry with them over y* winter, then W0 
shall go to y* rich lands of y* Connecticut, which we 
bear much of. This seemeth a glorious country, fall of 
grande forests and faire fields, whieh need ^laly y* 
labour of man to be rendered fruitful as a garden. But 
above all, we shall find here liberty and peace. Y* 
wind singeth of il:, and y^ olde woods seem made for 
y* temples ef freedom. Lady Mary loveth y* land 
much, and y* curiwas people who eome to y* town 
greatly interest her. They seem less savage than we 
deemed them, from report, and are like other people in 
their love of y® glittering baubles of dress. Y' men of 
y* congregations still practise warlike arts, and many 
have great skill in y® use of arms. Y* elders are pn^ 
paring y* framework of y* government of our society, 
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and y* laws are such as we find in y* worde of God 
alone, for by such we desire to be governed. All our 
officers are to be chosen by election, and y* men capa- 
ble of voting are those who subscribe to y® laws, and 
obey them. One who refuseth to obey, or who break- 
eth a law, losetb fa^ vote. Me have they chosen their 
first magistrate, and Messrs. Davenport and Eaton y* 
elders of y" church have chosen to be our teachers in 
y® word of God. Now must I close this record for y* 
present, ascribing all honour to Him who, as he led y* 
Israelites in y* wilderness, hath soe led us. May he 
lead us to y* Canaan of our hopes, a laud flowing in 
milk and honey, whose rivers ehall be y* waters of 
truth, and y* air be y* breath of freedom. 



MORAL. 

There's scarce a folly or sin 

With which the fall has cursed mankind, 
For which, without ourselves or *7i, 

Excuse, though (snall, we may not find : 
Our passions or our needs conspire 

To tempt some breach of wholesome law— 
Those show the strength of inborn fire. 

These in the social plan a flaw. 

T. If. B. 
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THE CANARY-BIRD. 



BY JAMBS NAOK. 

Thine is a lovely song, my bird, 
Thcmgh by thy mates 'tis never heard; 
And it may seem to those around 
An idle, though a pleasant sound ; 
For not to them is given to know 
The feelings whence thy carols flow. 

Bird ! thou art sever'd from thy kind, 
And in a narrow cage confined, 
Whose bars obscure the fields of light 
"Which once alone could bound thy flight. 
Of which the glimpses serve at moat 
To mock the freedom thou hast lost I 
Yet, bird ! thy heart is brave and strong, 
Companioned only b^ thy song. 
Which, careless if 'tis heard or not, 
Sheds light and beauty on thy lot : 
The gift of God thou dost employ, 
And in its use dost find thy joy. 

Like thine how oft the poet's fate 1 
How lone it seems — how desolate I 
No kindred spirit near to share 
The feelings which he wastes on air ; 
No heart in which he can awake 
Responsive chords to thrill or break I 
Life's fettering cares around him clings 
And bind to earth his heavenly wing; 
And from his vision half efface 
The skies, which are his native place : 
His proudest lay is heard by few, 
Nor meets from those the honor due; 
But to the kindest seems to be 
A beauty — but a mystery. 
Yet, though it may not win him fame, 
Or love, his more exalted aim, 
His godlike thoughts, will have their yoioe^ 
And in that glorious sound rejoice ; 
As, mounting heaven, it peals along 
To Qod as a thanksgiving song I 
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THE DIAMOND AND THE CINDER 

AN APOLOGUE. 

The full-orbed moon shed her soft refulgence over a 
scene that rivalled, by the mingled beauties of Nature 
and Art, the loveliness of Eden. A gay throng of rev- 
ellers had, but a few moments before, departed from its 
fairy arbors and grottoes, lighted up by the radiance of 
a thousand variegated lamps, whose splendor had ob- 
scured the silvery lustre of the Night's fair queen. 
They were now extinguished, and the moonbeams 
tinged the scene with a fairy-like beauty, harmonizing 
sweetly with the silence that succeeded the gay laugh, 
the murmured words of love, and the rush of " many 
twinkling feet." 

Alone, I paced those deserted walks, and communed 
with my own thoughts ; and so absorbed did I become 
in the quiet but matchless beauty of the night, that I 
was awakened from my reverie by the sound of the 
clock in a distant belfry, proclaiming, with its iron 
tongue, the hour of three. I turned to leave the gar- . 
den, but as I was hastening forward, with my eyes di- 
rected to the gix)und, I was startled by an intense flash 
of light; and while I paused in surprise, I heard a 
sweet but excited voice, as if in anger, utter distinctly 
the following words : 
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" Hideous and misshapen creature ! how canst thou 
dare to remain unmoved in my presence — taking ad- 
vantage of the misfortune which has doomed me to 
such vile companionship? Knowest thou not that I 
am the queen of all the gems that glitter throughout 
the dominions of man ; that I adorn the crowns of 
the proudest kings and rulers of the eaith ; that I lie 
upon the bosoms of the fau'est daughters of the land ; 
that I encircle their snowy necks, and clasp their deli- 
cate arms : in shorty that I am more priceless dian the 
Bunny-hued gold of the mine ^ and that for mce treaa- 
ures, kingdoms — nay, life itself — ^liave been sacrificed ? 
I have such beauty that I create light in darkness, and 
my owner is accounted great and happy amoBg men. 
But thou, what art thou, oh, base and lowi-boim being i 
Thy swarthy face and coai-se habiliments Attest thy 
worthleseness. Thou art spurned by the foot of maa, 
as of no esteem. Nay, even thy little original value 
hafi been destroyed by an element to which I acknowl- 
edge no submission. Fire cannot pale my lusjtre, nor 
alter my form, while it reduces thee to a shapeless mass 
of deformity. Why art thou permitted to remain in 
being at all, so that by untoward circumstances a high- 
born, brilliant, and priceless gem like myself, whose 
loss Beauty will deeply deplore, should be thi'own into 
degrading contact with such as thou art ?^ 

As the Diamond ceased to speak^ it flashed so bright 
a gleam of anger and scorn upon the poor Cinder by 
its side, that I thought I detected in the swarthy face 
of the latter an answering gleam of indignation ; but it 
was probably only the reflection of the lustre of the g^m. 
Be that as it may, I listened for the response of the Cinder, 
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which came at length, in a voice as aweet as that of the 
Diamond ; and, to me, far more touching, from the 
mingled humility and sadness of its tones. 

" Resplendent and beautiful creature," said the voice, 
" I acknowledge all that thou hast said of thy beauty 
and value to be true — at least, in the estimation of the 
world — ^but be not so proud of thy splendor and thy 
costliness, and despise not the humble object which 
now lies at thy side ; for know, O bright jewel, that 
we are sisters by birth — the daughters of one mother — 
sharers in a common essence and a common destiny !" 

At this harangue, the Diamond emitted more fre- 
quent and intense gleams of anger ; but they did not 
intimidate her self-styled sister, who continued : 

" Dost thou doubt the truth of what I tell you, my 
beautiful sister ? Listen, I pray thee, to my brief his- 
tory, and doubt no longer." 

Tlie Diamond, with much show of pride, consented 
to hear ; and the Cinder proceeded : 

" I was once a magnificent gem like unto thyself. 
Thou wast, indeed, my twin-sister ; we were born in a 
grotto of the famed Golconda, whence we were taken, 
together with many othere, to Munich, and there sub- 
jected to the skill of the lapidary and the taste of the 
goldsmith, who fitted us for royal honors. I will not 
weary thee with the record of my adventures for many 
years, until I became the property of a magician, who 
controls at his will the elements of Nature. One day, 
soon after I came into his possession, and while I was 
lying, as if of little value, on a table in a low, strange 
room, amid all sorts of singular and uncouth-looking 
instruments, my master, with several other grave- 
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looking men, entered the apartment. I was immedi- 
ately taken up and examined, and my valae variously 
estimated ; while one expressed his regrets that ench'a 
sacrifice was to be made upon the altar of science. At 
these ominous words, I suddenly grew pale with terror ; 
but the next moment, my face flushed with hope that 
my value would yet screen me from danger. Present- 
ly, however, my owner took me, and after admiring, 
with fixed gaze, the exceeding purity and beauty of my 
form, he laid me upon a black, unsightly fragment of 
some rough substance that I heard them call coal. He 
then fastened me securely in a sort of vise, with iron 
fangs, and the next moment touched me with a slender 
metallic rod. Oh, the agony of that contact ! A thou- 
sand terrible pains shot through my frame, and I felt 
as if I was being consumed by a stream of molten lava ! 
The anguish was brief, however ; for instantaneously I 
was conscious of a wonderful change, and I needed not 
to hear the delighted exclamation of the magician to 
his friends — " See ! it is a mass of mere carbon !" 

Proceeding to examine me with a microscope, I 
caught a glimpse of njyself in the revolving mirror of 
the instrument, and I saw that my brilliance had been 
changed into dimness, my beauty into unsightliness, 
my purity into coarseness, my value into worthlessness. 
I was, however, laid carefully away by the enchanter ; 
but the next day his servant discovered me in a drawer, 
and with an exclamation of surprise and vexation, 
tossed me out of the window, and by subsequent unim- 
portant removals, I was brought to the spot where I lay 
when you accidentally fell from the bosom of the beau- 
tiful lady, who valued you less for your exceeding bril- 
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liance than for the sake of him who gave you to her. 
I knew you at once ; for remember, charming sister, 
that while my form is altered, my nature is not changed, 
and if you will only confess it, we are kindred still." 

The Cinder ceased, and a tear glittered in the eye of 
the Diamond, imparting a softer and rarer loveliness to 
its features, as it replied : 

* "I cannot, I dare not doubt, my poor sister, that 
what you tell me is true ; and I shudder lest I, too, 
should fall into the hands of the terrible magician who 
has transformed you, by some evil spell, into your 
present repulsive form. I embrace you, my sister, and 
will love you still ; and, for your sake, will never more 
boast of my brilliance or my beauty, or look disdain- 
fully on any humble object, lest I should, haply, again 
despise and scorn one of my own kindred." 

With mingled emotions of pity and astonishment at 
what I had heard, I took the brilliant and the cinder 
into my hand, and they lay together in a loving em- 
brace, while I pondered deeply on the wonderfiil nature 
of the agency by which the magician had succeeded in 
transforming a pure gem into an unsightly cinder. 
From this train of reflection, I was led to consider the 
beautiful and impressive lesson which the incident con- 
veyed — that it is wrong to despise the humblest and 
least attractive of our fellow-beings; since they may 
difler from us only in those circumstances over which 
we or they have no control. 

When, upon the ensuing day, I ascertained who was 
the lovely owner of the lost gem, I hastened to restore 
to her the treasure ; and at the same time, I related to 
her the conversation which I had overheard the pre- 
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vious night. The lady was deeply interested by the 
narrative, and begged of me the mined gem, promising 
to preserve it in the same casket in which its twin sis- 
ter was nsually enshrined. But aside she said : 

" My friend, stop a few minutes. You have deeply 
impressed my mind. Whether yonr visit was acciden- 
tal, or by the kind finger of Providence, I know not. 
One thing I am sure of, you have fastened a nail in a 
sure place ; and more — riveted it. I was the gay in- 
dividual who wore that elegant gem, and however 
brilliant it might have shone, my own poor heart was 
sinking within me. Permit me, sir, — and from the 
look of your countenance, I think I may call you 
'friend,' — ^Where shall the poor human creature go 
when thus overwhelmed ; when it sees its own insig- 
nificance ? Oh I sir, is there no real hope beyond the 
grave ?" 

" Yes, dear lady, there is ; but I fear it will not 
suit you." 

" Oh, why not ? so poor as I feel myself, yet sur- 
rounded with all that the world calls rich and great." 

"Then, my friend, permit me to recommend the 
Lord Jesus Christ to thy poverty. He alone is the 
true riches ; and when a poor sinner has nothing to 
pay, he frankly forgives them all. Then you find the 
secret of the Lord is with them that fear him; and he 
will show them his covenant, for he hath given him 
(Jesus Christ) as a covenant to the people. So that all 
our hope and security of eternal felicity and happiness 
is in God's covenant. Adieu, madam. God bless yott 
with a knowledge of himself, as well as of yourself." 
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THE OCEAN GRAVE. 

I DBBAM^D I stood npon the deep, 

The dark, the glorious sea; 
And while' the waves beneath my feel 

Roll'd beantifnl and free, 
They rose and fell in lighter play 
Where'er I took my trackless way. 

I dream'd the walls wonld come and bow 
Their plumy, spray-crown'd heads; 

And, folded in their briny arms, 
Were ocean's countless dead : 

Their gleaming eyes I seem'd to see, 

And still they came to gaze at me. 

Their thin blue lips were shuddering cold| 
Yet murmuring hoarse and low ; 

Thdr yellow hair, like threads of gold, 
Displayed in careless flow; 

And robes of seaweed floated round. 

With circling zones of azure bound. 

Thdr fleshless fingers, long and white^ 

Beem'd beckoning me away ; 
And oVth^ brows, like meteor B^at, 

I saw the lightnings play ; 
While brighter glow'd their earnest eyoi 
With the murk red of stormy skies. 

The wailing winds took up their sigjhs, 
And bore them o'er the wave ; 

And soft methought I heard them sing^ 
" Ck)me to our ocean grave ; 



Oome, Tiew the shining coral bed, • 
Where the tired seaman lays his head. 

'* Not where oorrnption makes her home, 
And the foul worm her guest ; 

And darkness, like a yoltore, sits 
Upon the pulseless breast : 

Where horror reigns with fearful gloom. 

And men go shuddering to the tomb. 

*^ Ck)me, where the golden sunshine plays 

0*er beds of precious stones ; 
And flowers, unknown to mortal eyes, 

8pring up from dead men^s bones: 
And nothing feides, or wastes, or dies, 
But frx)m the dust some glories rise. 

'* Ck>me, but a moment we shall pass 
The waste of waves between, 

And then our willing feet shall rove 
O'er fields of emerald green : 

Nothing that earth can boast as &ir, 

But blooms in brighter beauty there.** 

So soft, so sweet, I heard them tell 
The wonders of the world bdow ; 

While veiling shadows round me fell^ 
The waves were all aglow — 

And deep from ocean's bosom came 

A thrilling voice that call'd my name. 

Then, tremblin^y, methought I paused. 
And raised my burning eyes ; 

And, lo I a shining angel form 
Was leaning from the skies : 

The spell was broke, and ocean^s dead 

Badk to thdr misty shadows fled« 
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THE HAUNTED LEDGE. 

BY MISS AlCT BISHOP. 

" Shall we go to the Falls this afternoon ?" said my 
friend Kathleen, as we stood together in the garden of 
her pleasant country home. 

" Oh, yes, to the Falls," I replied. " It is rather late, 
but the ride home by moonlight will be delightful.*' 

We were soon on horseback, and on our way to the 
Falls. Kathleen's home was in a beautiftd valley, 
through which a river wound like a thread of silver, 
and on either side were the grand old hills of the Adi- 
rondacs. Sometimes we were bounding over the rich 
intervals, sometimes winding slowly around a pictu- 
resque bend in the river, or along a narrow path be- 
neath an overhanging precipice. The Falls were at the 
head of this vaUey, and I could just see the summits of 
the hills that hid them from us, when a short turn in 
the road gave us the first view of the Falls. Two thickly- 
wooded hills seemed to rise up before us, and in the 
notch between them was a narrow sheet of silvery 
water, which the setting sun was turning to gold. The 
golden sunlight fell too on the green foliage around, 
softening its brightness, and deepening the shadows. 
The mountains seemed to melt away into the sky ; and 
so heaven and earth were joined in this lovely valley. 
It was but for a moment that we lingered to gaze on 
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this scene, but rode around the foot of the hill, through 
the deep forest, where all was so shady and still that 
we roused the echoes, and mocking voices answered 
back our words from the dark dell beneath us. We 
could hear the murmuring of a rivulet down there, and 
sometimes thi% dear motirhful tones of tie lonely bird 
that always haunts such dark old fores^trees. 

We toiled up the steep and rocky ascent ; but when 
we reached the height^e were well repaid, for below 
us lay a landscape of the* most exquisite beaut j. There 
were the Falls as they should be seen. The water came 
down swifUy through a narrow channel, for a short dis- 
tance ; then it wound around the craggy stones in nar- 
row bands ; and then imitingat the base of a large rock, 
it spread out into a small basin, guarded on either side 
by a steep ledge. Trom there it fell down over the 
rocks in a broad sheet of foam, tossing the spray on the 
white birches and willows that grew among the roeks 
and bent down admiringly over it. The ledge,^ at one 
side, was level on the top, and only a few birches grew 
there. From where we stood, it looked as though it 
was covered with moss or short velvety grass : the 
edges were fringed with long fern-leaves, and wild 
vines trailed doWn over the damp gray rocks. 

" That is a fairy dancing-aground," said I gayly. 

^^ There is something very sad about that place," said 
Kathleen. " If you will go up to that log-cabin yonder, 
you may hear about it." 

I knew, by the earnest look in her face, that there 
was something of more than oonmion interest connected 
with it. 

We rode along* silmtly until we reached the cabin; 
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There was no one there but an old woman — ybtj <dd 
she looked. Her form, which had once beai tall and 
commanding, waft bent with years and sorrow. Her 
hair was white, and her eyes, though they wore a mild, 
subdued look, when she was speaking glittered with a 
strange light, as though the passions of her soul were 
not subdued but smouldering, and at times flashed up 
with a fitful glare. Kathleen told her that we had 
come to see the Falls, and as I was a stranger there, I 
would like to hear about the Haunted Ledge. The 
light in her eyes softened, and she began, with a trem- 
bKng voice : 

^^ I am old now, and stricken with years and sorrow, 
but I was once young and happy like yourselves. I 
was what some called a strong-minded woman, but 
they did not know me when they said that. I married 
a man whom I loved better than all the world beside. 
Did I say love? It was not love, but idolatry: it 
blinded me to all his faults ; for he was so manly, so 
handsome and generous, I could not 'think ill of him. 
We came to live here — not in this house-r-but one that 
is long since gone. Here I was happy; and even when 
my husband came home with a tottering step,. flushed 
face, and breath tainted with the poisonous fumes of . 
alcohol, I would not believe it of him — 1 would not 
trust the evidence of my own senses, but still wor- 
shipped my idol with the same blind zeal. It was my 
fault : my friends warned me, but I laughed at what I 
called their silly croaking — held the cup to my hus- 
band's lips, and, with a smile, bade him drink. We 
had one child. I cannot tell you, for you would not 
understand, how he filled our cabin with light and 
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music, and made every thing bright and beautifal by 
his presence. I loved that boy. I was too happy then, 
for I had my husband and child always with me, and 
my sister lived near. This was my little world, and 
beyond it I did not care to go. As years rolled on, a 
change came. My husband would be gone days and 
nights, leaving me alone with my child ; and when he 
did return, he would be in a state of beastly intoxica- 
tion. And when he had slept off the effects of his de- 
bauch, his tottering step, trembling hand, and bleared 
eye were very unlike the manly husband that I promised 
to " Fove, honor, and obey." How could I honor him % 
— ^he had dishonored himself and me! Our child was 
afraid of him, and clung to me whenever he was near ; 
but still I was happy in my child, and we used to wan- 
der around these Falls, hand in hand, like two children. 
That ledge was a favorite haunt of ours, and one day, 
in my husband's absence, we were there. I waa sitting 
back among the trees, while my darling was playing 
near the edge. I heard footsteps, and soon my hus- 
band pushed away the green boughs and staggered to- 
wards me. The child sprang forward, and he thrust 
him aside with a muttered curse. I heard his shriek — 
his golden hair fluttered for a moment above the fern- 
leaves — another shriek, — ^it rings in my ears even now, 
— ^a splash in the water — and all was still. With a wild 
cry, I sprang forward, and would have thrown myself 
over, had not a stout arm held me back. Madness 
gave me strength, and I struggled hard to release my- 
self; but my arms were held as if in a vise. It was 
my sister's husband. I bit his hands until my teeth 
met in the flesh, and the blood ran ; but his iron hold 
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di& not relax. I fastened my hands in his hair, and 
gnashed my teeth with the fury of a wild beast, calling 
on my lost darling — my little Alick — and then cursing, 
with all the bitterness of despair, the fiend who could 
thus drag a mother from her child. He dragged me 
down from the ledge, and then leaving me weak and 
exhausted on the ground, he sprang around the comer 
of the rock." 

The old woman paused for a moment, and never in 
my life saw I such a change as came over her face. 
Her eyes glared wildly, and with both her skinny, 
wrinkled hands she clutched the white kerchief that a 
few moments before was folded so calmly across her 
bosom. Hate, despair, and sorrow seemed pictured in 
her face. At length, with a calmer voice, she continued — 

"When he came back his clothes and hair were 
dripping, and in his arms he bore my boy — my Alick. 
His head was thrown back on Edwin's arm, and his 
upturned face was of marble whiteness. From his tem- 
ple the blood was slowly oozing, and dripping down 
from his long wet hair. Edwin was trying to feel the 
beating of his heart, but when he saw me he shook his 
head mournfully. 1 caught my child in my arms — ^I 
would not believe him — he was mocking me. I kissed 
its cold, damp cheek, and talked to it as though I would 
waken it from sleep — ^but no, it was dead. ' Dead, 
dead,' I muttered, as I laid down the child, and with a 
firm step walked up the steep path to the ledge. Ed- 
win did not follow me, but bent over the child, rubbing 
its cold white hands in his, and trying to restore it 
when he knew it was dead. When 1 reii'jhed the ledge, 
there lay my husband in the very 8j>ot where my child 
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had played — ^asleep — ^in a drunken sleep. My first 
thought was to push him off over the steep ; but a sec- 
ond thought came. God be thanked for that second 
thought! — ^it would be a samlege for him, the bloated, 
drunken wretch, to die as my Alick had died — and I 
was i^bout tQfleayeiijim, whenX saw blood on my hand 
— ^Alick's blood. Then I placed my bloody, hand on 
his right hand — ^that hand that had once been so strong 
to do battle .for the weak and oppressed — so strong in 
every good work. It left a stain of blood there ; and I 
knelt down there, T^retch that I was, and prayed that 
that stain might never be waabedaway^ but would 
bum and corrode there as long as be lived. Then I 
pushed back his matted hair, and looked at his face. 
Disfigured and distorted as it was, I could still trace 
some resemblance to my husband, and I stooped down 
and kissed his burning cheek. It -was the last kiss. 
Though I thought he had kill^ vaj child, I felt i^oxne 
of my old tenderness returning; but he stirred unea- 
sily, clenched his hands, and muttered a curse on our 
child. That was enough — ^I left him. 

" I did not weep, I did not rave, as I carried the lit- 
tle dead Alick. in my arms -to .the house. I laid him 
down in his own little bed, washed the blood from his 
white face, smoothed his silken hair, and , was calm. 
People wondered, and talked of my indifference, for I 
shed not a tear when they lowered the darling of my 
heart into the cold earth, and I dropped the last rose- 
bud on his coffin-lid ; but they Jknew not.of the heart 1 
buried in that grave, the heart that was cold and dead 
even then. 

^ I remembered nothing more ; but they tell me I 
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walked mechanically back to the house. I was very 
pale, and did not notice them when they spoke to me. 
That night I was a raving maniac. For weary days 
and months they watched by me, and when reason 
first returned, I asked for my husband. They had but 
little to tell me. The next morning after Alick's death, 
he came to the house, and asked to see Edwin. He 
was very pale and haggp,rd, and only said, 'Dead, 
Alick dead V in a hoarse, inquiring voice. 

" ' Yes, he is dead,' said Edwin. 

" He pressed his forehead with his hand — ^his right 
hand — and seemed to be bewildered. Then he saw 
the stain of blood on his hand, and he staggered back ; 
but recovering himself, he walked feebly away, mut- 
tering to himself ' Dead, dead,' and staring at his hand. 
He was an old man ; he had lived an age in that night. 
If the stain on his hand burnt more fiercely than the 
words of that prayer did in my soul, I pity him. It 
seemed to wither me like a poisonous blast. I had 
cursed my husband, and had made him a wanderer on 
the earth, when it was not he who killed my child, but 
the demon that possessed him. Perhaps 'tis best that 
it should be thus — that we should never meet in this 
world — but may we all meet in another and better : 
and how can I with that prayer burning into my soul ?" 

She stopped suddenly, and left the room. The moon 
was shining brightly when we emerged from the cabin 
and mounted our horses. 

" Why did you call that the Haunted Ledge?" I asked. 

" Because," said Kathleen, " some people, who live 
near, say they have seen the form of a child, with long 
yellow hair and white garments, hovering around the 
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ledge, aDd that it disappeared with a wild shriek. 
Mrs. Grey believes it, and night after night she visits 
the ledge, watching and waiting for her child, until the 
moon is down, or hidden by the clouds. Then she re- 
turns home, for she says, ' Alick loved the light.' She 
is as hopeftil now as when she first went there, firmly 
believing each night that she shall meet her lost, dar- 
ling. That is her madness, poor woman I" 

While she had been speaking, we had reached the 
hill from which we had seen the Falls. The carpet of 
moss, the fern-leaves and trees on the ledge, were 
bathed in a flood of silvery light, while the gray, damp 
rock, with its trailing, snake-like vines, and the deep, 
still basin below it, were in a dark, impenetrable shad- 
ow. It seemed a sacred spot to me, and I felt a thrill 
of awe and a mysterious fascination, as I gazed on it — 
a kind of dreamy wish, and yet a fear, that I might see 
its angel visitant. I had involuntarily checked my 
horse, for the Falls had now a new interest to me. A 
cloud, for a moment, passed over the moon, and over- 
shadowed the ledge like some dark-winged bird. It 
was gone, and there, among the birches, was a white 
form, indistinct and shadowy in the distance, but to my 
excited imagination it was so real, that I could see the 
long golden hair, wet and dabbled in blood, and the 
unearthly stare of its blue eyes. 

" Oh, Kathleen, Kathleen !" I whispered. 

" Poor Mrs. Grey," said Kathleen, pityingly, " she 
is earlier than usual to-night." 

Her words broke the spell that seemed to bind me 
there, and I rode away, turning to take one farewell 
look at the Falls ere the winding road hid them from 
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view. She was there still, that lonely sorrowing woman, 
watching, with an nndimmed faith, for the coming of 
the child-angel she had once called her own. 

Years rolled by ere I again visited the valley, and 
with my old friend Kathleen went to the Falls. A 
blackened forge and clattering mills disfigured the 
river, but the ledge was unchanged. The flowers and 
trees were as bright and beautiful as ever, but the 
being who had tended and loved them for the child's 
sake, was gone. Kathleen told me all as we stood 
on the hill, — ^how she had been found, one bright 
spring morning, lying cold and dead, in the place she 
had so loved in life. The fern-leaves and flowers were 
her winding-sheet, and the murmuring, rushing river 
sung her reqtiem. There was a smile on her faded 
lip, and a look of gladness in her face, as though 
through her closed lids she could see the angels. Beside 
her lay an old man : care-worn and wearied he seemed 
with a long journey, but his face wore the same bright 
glad look and the same happy smile. Changed as he 
was, they could still recognize her husbaAd ; for, in his 
old age, he had come back to die with her. The cold 
night-dews were on their wrinkled faces, and on their 
gray hair, and the white birches tossed their lithe 
boughs above them ; but they heeded it not — they had 
gone together to their long home, to the home of their 
child. Two unhappy mortals, so long divided in this 
life, they had been thus united ; and together had they 
gone "through the dark valley and the shadow of 
death," fearing no evil, for the light of a Father's love 
was around them, and an angel, like their Alick, but 
holier and more gloriously beautiful, did lead them. 



THOUGHTS OF HEAVEN. 

BY BEY. BBO. O. HABTLKT. 

TmB is a world of sin. We meet its form, 
And own its power, at every step in life : 
It ums to blast, to wither, and destroy 
The fiurest fruits of peace. 

How often doth it pour 
Into the sweetest cnp of earthly bliss 
The drops of bitterness ; marring the joy 
That otherwise were full I In heaven 
Sin dwells not ; nor grief, nor care. 
That cast their darkling shadows round us here, 
Oan ever enter there. O happy place I 
Methinks, by &ith, I catch a glimpse 
Of its eternal pleasures ! — ^Its tree of life, 
Beneath whose fragrant shade recline 
The white-robed spirits of the saved and blest, 
While rapture trembles o'er their sunny wings I 

Its gardens, fiU'd 
With flowers that frosts of time can never touch ; 
Besplendent in the varied tints and hues 
Of life and immortality! — ^while odorous airs 
Waft the rich perfume o'er the realms of joy I 

Its river, too, 
Boiling in all the glory of its endless flow ; 
While on its verdant margin, met 
In blissful intercourse, sit friends, 
Who often on the earth sweet counsel took, 
Then moum'd the fate that severed them 



Far from each other^s smile! Bnt now, 

Forever met, in all the radiant beauty of the blest, . 

How sweetly roll the ages of their heavenly life ! 

Methinks I see 
The host of heaven convened, rank above rank, 
A bright, unnumbered choir. Hark I 
How the antheniis of eternal music roll, and wake 
The endless echo of unbounded joy I 
And Alleluiah I AUeluiah I thrills 
The vast assembly round the eternal throne I 

* * 4» « 4^ * 

How oft my heart, 
Sick of life's weary cares, doth long 
To hail my kindred in that happy dime 1 
And, blest with them, to bow with awe 
Before the onrding splendors of the throne of tfaroneiEH-* 
To gaze, with- unveiled sight, on Him 
Who died on Calvary for m&— to wear the orown 
Gemmed with the lustrous jewelry of heaven, 
Token of victory o'er death and hell — and sing 
The endless numbers of redemption's song I 

Be still, my heart, 
Nor murmurnor repine : erelong. 
The Master, in his own good time, will say, 
^ It is enough, come, come up lugher 1" 
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THE BIRD LET LOOSE. 

BT JAMXB LUMBABD. 

Onb morn, a chOd some dainty offer'd 

A sky-lark in a gplded cage : 
The bird refused the morsel proffer'd, 

As food could not its wants assuage. 

It beat against the bars its pinions, 

To win a more exalted state ; 
It longed to soar from earth^s dominions, 

And ring its song at ^^ heaven's gate." 

The child then saw its &Yorite*s yearning 

For other food and liberty; 
And so, Compassion's lesson learning. 

He set the trembling prisoner free. 

And soon the lark was fondly winging 
Its coarse through boundless fields of light : 

The little gazer heard its singing, 
Till hidden by a doad from sight 

Soon after, Death, like an Evangel, 

Released the spirit of the child. 
And from his earthly prison, an angel 

Bore it to regions nndefiled. 

The Lord saw that the clayey mansion, 
Thoo^ lovely, could not long confiy 

A soul impatient for expansion. 
And pining for a realm divine. 

To Him, who said, while here abiding, 
**Let little children come to me,'* 

The ransom'd, with cherubic guiding, 
ilew to the dwelling of the free I 
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THE RETURN. 

BT KATE HABBnrOTOK. 

Oh, what is the matter with Clara to-night? 
That anxions expression shows all is not right ; 
She tries to conceal it, hut plainly I see 
That something's the matter — ^Praj, what can it bet 

Gome, Clara, come tell me the canse of yonr grief; 
An open confession will give yon relief; 
For how poignant soever Adversity's dart, 
Snre Sympathy's balm can some comfort impart 

Then Clara drew near me, and forced a sad smile: 
The cloud on her brow seem'd to deepen the while; 
And so soft and so low were her whispers of love, 
They fell on my ear like the coo of a dove. 

Her story was simple, and touchingly told — 
Young Harry had gone to the region of gold 
To seek for the wealth that at home was denied — 
And when found, to return and make Clara his bride. 

A twelvemonth had pass'd since he hastened from home^ 

And sorrowful news to the maiden had come : 

'' The hand of affliction is on him," she said ; 

" Or, perchance, at this moment, my Harry is dead! 

" Or if he yet lives, who will nurse him ?" she cried ; 
Who will smooth down his pillow, and stand by his ddei 
To watch his last struggle, and catch his last breath,* 
When he sinks in the arms of the angel of death?" 
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She oeased, — ^words of comfort my heart wish'd to say ; 
But closed were my lips — ^they refused to obey : 
And, wrapp'd in the silence of sorrow profoond, 
We sat till the night-breeze re-echo'd a soond. 

Olara started, arose, and turned pale, as there came 
A voice from without, softly breathing her name : 
" Tis Harry 1" she cried^ in a rapturous tone, 
As he fondly caressed her, and murmur'd, "My own I" 

When the greeting, was over, the fond welcome si>oke ; 
When the wondering girl from her transports awoke; 
When she blushingly ask^d him what friend had been giyen, 
To watch by his bedside, and point him to Heaven? 

'Twas then that his eloquent accents were heard; 
Twas then that the fountain of feeliil}; was stirred ; 
And he answered, while gratitude^s tear dimmed his eye, .. 
" Dear Clara, a circle of brothers was nigh I 

" Their hands were outstretch'd to afford me relief; 
Their words roused my spirits and solaced my grief; 
They supplied all my wants — ^they assisted me through, 
And restored me, my Clara, to love and to you." 

Those blue orbs, cast down, she then ventured to raise, 

And they quickly encountered her lover^s fond gaze : 

A prayer of thanksgiving ascended above, 

And a prayer for the cause of Tbuth, FBiEin)SHip, and Lots I 
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DYING FAKCIES. 

BT LOinS L. H. DB L086 GRABS. 

Thby tell me I am dying, and I know it must be so ; 
For over all this dreary world there hangs a sense of woe: 
A heavy, heavy curtain, like a solemn velvet pall, 
, That veils the form and faces, and the spirits of them all : 
A hazy, shadowy vapor, han^g o'er my fading sight, 
That darkens into twilight, and blackens into night. 
The bright sun wakes at morning, and glitters all the day. 
But through this heavy curtain pierces not a single ray ; 
The moon shines out at even, with all the silver stars, 
But not a single twinkle within my window-bars : 
I hear faint foot&lls near me, pale faces glide along, 
And whispers float around me, like the wild bee's drowsy song. 
Is it a dream? I feebly ask — ^but nothing gives reply. 
Save wintry winds, that seem to stop to answer with a sigh. 
I see two soft, dark hazel eyes bent lovingly on mine ; 
I feel love's gentlest fingers in my death-damp hair entwine ; 
I hear her whisper words to me of holiness and truth ; 
I smell the babny fragrance of loveliness and youth : 
But oh, that veil intan^ble, that curtain dim and drear, 
That deadens every soft caress and every word I hear — 
That chills her kindest glances, and makes them ever seem 
Like half-forgotten visions in some half-remember'd dream: 
That seems to bear the world away with every failing breath, 
And leave me floating lonely o'er the silent sea of death. 
I am dying! I am dying 1— o'er my white and clammy brow 
The grim prescience of my doom is floating even now I 
I see them I ah, I see them I coming through the open door, 
And stepping softly, slowly o'er the carpet-cover'd floor. 
They come I — ^they gather round me now ! — the spirits of the past — 
Who shared with me, in other days, the joy too bright to last : 

21 
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They come ! — Hiej gaze with clouded eyes of sorrow or of care ; 

Their wan thin fingers beckon, and they vanish into air. 

I shall follow that procession when the last one has come in, 

And, like them, vanish from this life of wretchedness and sin. 

They will lay this weary body, ere another week shall pass. 

Beneath the dark and heavy mould, the crisp and withered grass : 

The wintry winds will sigh above the coffin where I sleep. 

And wintry storms will howl anear, and wintry skies vfill weep ; 

The old dark hemlocks o'er my head will wave their mighty arms, 

And solemn, sable cedars creak their choms of alarms ; 

The cold rm, chill and pitiless, wiU fieJl there dark and drear. 

And oh, how few will add to it a single, single tear I 

Who but the winds will sigh fbr me? what mourner but the olond? 

What wail of agonizing grief^ but from the tempest loud ? 

No lone one will be kneeling near, and praying for my soul, 

But over all my sad, short life Oblivion's wave will roll 1 

And e'en my heart's best loved one, my beautifril Lucette, 

Will she too dry her burning tears ? oh, can she too forget ? 

Alas I ere spring winds woo the flowers from over where I lay ; 

Ere sUver-lJiroated nightingales shall welcome merry May ; 

Ere birch-tree blossoms spread their balm throughout the mellow air ; 

Ere over verdant mountain sides the setting sun shall glare — 

The last fednt trace of Memory, the last dim thought of me, 

WUl grow more faint, and disappear like footprints by the sea I 

For such is life, and such is love, such ever is man's doom — 

The bu*th, the bridal, and anon, the death-bed and the tomb 1 

Lo ! of that ghastly company the last one now has come. 

With shadowy eyes that look on me, with lips all pale and dumb. 

God I it is my mother ! — and she takes me by tie hand, 
And bears me forth along with her to that fidr spirit-land I 
But as I pa^ away with her, I give one glance behind. 
One parting look at those I loved — ^the beautiftd, the kind 1 

1 see a fair form kneeling on the sad and lonely shore 
Of this dark, quiet, awfril sea that I am floating o'er : 

The tears are streaming from her eyes, and fSalling on the sands ; 
In speechless, hopeless agony she wrings her snowy hands I 
I shout with all my strength to her, " We'll meet each other yet, 
In that bright world — " The curtain fiallB between me and Lucette I 
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TO MY INFAFT DAUGHTER-SLEEPma 



BY MISS E. BIOHMONI>. 



Deab child I upon thy slumbering eye, 
What happy visions now descend I 

Joys of a long ftiturity, 
In shapes of parent, lover, friend. 

They come, with each a gift of bliss — 
Some &ncied treasure, dear to youth — 

And teach thee, e'en through happiness, 
The lessons, ever best, of truth* 

Visions that lull thee as they rise. 
And woo thee on, as streams that glide 

Through blooming woods, 'neath sunny skies, 
With birds and flowers on every side. 

Sweet fancies, through their fidry lore, 
Beguile thy dreaming thought with gleams 

That woo thee gladly to explore 
A reahn, unblest without its dreams. 

Ah I dear to childhood all the sights 
That rise to fancy, now, and thought 1 

Whose eyes, but conscious of delights, 
Oan only by delights be taught. 

Ah 1 could the teacher linger still, 
When by Experience moved to tears, 

The heart shall feel a sadder thrill 
Than now it happy dreams or fears I 
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Ah 1 Fate deny not to the growth 
What's gratefiil to the hlossom now : 

Let age still feel the peace of youth — 
The growing heart with childhood grow. 

Let the impending honrs that glide 
With rapid, noiseless step, be kind; 

Nor come with voices pleased to chide, 
Bat bring the peace that now they find. 

Give her the sweet reality 

Of all that's dear to childhood's breast ; 
Nor cUp the wing, now glad to fly 

From flower to flower, nor ask for rest 

Give her the peace, so long denied ; 

The sonl that precious holds her life ; 
But oh I deny that wayward pride. 

That taught him woe, and wrought her strife! 

Let her not wake, with many a bUss, 
To young and dreaming rapture nigh, 

Yet find her every hope like his 
Who leam'd, with every smile, to eagh. 

Give her the hope that might have warm'd 
Her father's breast; but, oh I forbear. 

When Hope hath fled the heart it charm'd, 
To leave its bitter memory there I 

To angel dreams and fancies wrou^t 
Be all the visions now she knows ; 

By angel loves and virtues taught, 
By angel mercies kept from £968. 
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THE FOOTPRIHTS OF TIME. 

BY HISS H. E. WILSOK. 

No change is on the fair bine sky; 

A few light douds are on the ether deqp ; 
And like a Dorio targe the moon eaila by, 

"Where silerLt^ glistening Btora their vigils keep I 
A solamji stillnesa now is aofUj laid 

Upon the air, the earth, aod waveless sea ; 
And scenes where Beauty's throne was brightly made, 

Be-echo now no mor^ with mirth and glee. 

No sign of storm comes o^er to dim the scene, 

Or mask its beauty, liglit, or lovely glow ; 
But like a poet^s fair and holy dream, 

With mosic'e deeper toiiea of sweetness flow! 
Ah, no I no darkened cloudlet now is hnug 

Upon the moonlit verge of yonder sky: 
The mask of darknesa now aside is finng, 

And nanght will shroud the hours about to die. 

Pale moon, bright stars, why weep ye not to-night? 
j Bost mock at dying hopes and goBhing tears 

I Kay look upon the earth — -tliou'lt see a blight, 

Where stricken hearts have died of sndden fears I 
I Bnt ahf pale moon, bright stars, I ask of thee 

I A boon tliou canst not, wilt not give to earth : 

Within thy air-halls, ever ligbt and free, 
A tear, a sighj wonld dim thy heaveoly birth. 

Then I will ask no more a tear or sigh 

From gneb as ye I I wonld not see thy light 
Before an earthly shrine grow pale and die. 

Or cast the pidl of dark, o'ershadowing blight 
Upon thy home of beauty, mirth, and glee ; 

Where angels loiter with bright, shining wings, ' 
And o'er the sapphire, deep, and waveto sea 

A magic spell of glory softly flings. 




j! 

|l 
That leaves its victim to rcyoice or weep : li 



Oh, I would turn my back to earth again, 

Amid its wasting passions, wild and deep, 
Its loves, its hates, with dark and bitter stain, 



Perohanoe, I may find tear for gushing tear, 
And o'er the wrecks that rathless Time hath made 

Sweet Hope may come, with many smiles, to cheer 
And brighten where a Himming shadow laid. 

'jfis meet to find a tear for Sorrow's tear; 

For earth, alas 1 hath need of many now : 
The blight of grief, and melancholy sear. 

Hath left its signet full upon the brow I 
And many a heart hath mark'd its own slow wasting, 

As its sweet dreams of joy and beauty died — 
The waters sweet of Hope's bright fountcun tasting, 

Till each fsdr drop had shrunk away and dried. 

Oh, thus the circling wheels of Time have made 

A deep rut in the human heart and mind ; 
And Hope and Love, like meteor gleams did fiEide 

When stricken Sorrow came with tears unkind 1 
And oh, the gush of bitterness hath swept 

Its lava-tides upon the heart's first love ; 
And o'er its desolation darkly wept, 

like clouds that hang upon the blue above. 

And yet, sweet Nature wears a lovely bloom, 

A beauteous smile of glorious light ; 
Whose winds, and waves, and flowers, and stars inmne 

The earth with holy gleams of beauty bright I 
And if the shade of grief should come a while. 

To dull the music of the spirit's tone — 
Oh, we can turn to her sweet blessed smile, 

And feel the throbbing heart no more alone 1 

For she doth turn aside from bitterness. 

And bids the soul a brighter lesson learn, 
Where gleams the sparkling cup of sunny bliss 

In Eden-land where holy spirits bum I 
And when at last the spirit wings its flight, 

With light and bounding step away, away — 
She upward points to where sweet angels bri^t, 

And pure, and beautiful forever stray. 
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AN6EL OF FAITH. 

BT E. JESSinP EAHE8. 
I. 

Ancient of Days I with God wert co-existent, 

THien Earth was made, and Heaven was hung on high ; 
When light sprung through the void, and darkness distant, 

And starry worlds were clustered in the sky : 
Yea I thou wert there, when God in glory stood 
Amidst Ms wondrous works, and call'd them very good I 

n. 
When in the earth-cloud of the new creation 

He set his bow, thy Promise too was there : 
With IsrafeVs sweet hymn of adoration. 

Thine own rung out on the soft answering drl — 
Angel of Faith I while yet the world was young, 
The Eternal on thy Truth each glorious purpose hung. 

in. 
Thou wert in Eden, when its amaranth flowers 

Bloom'd in bright beauty for the primal pair : 
Paused in thy wanderings through those odorous bowerSi 

And left the glory of thy footprints there 1 
Walk'd with the Lord God in the cool of day. 
And with the exiled pair driven from its gates away I 

rv. 
Primeval Faith I thou wert with righteous Abel, 

When first the stars their morning anthem sung; 
And thy sublimest presence did enable 

The holy Enoch to ascend among 
The Godhead's glories, and to leave behind 
Death's awful mysteries, unknown and undefined. 



T. 

Thon wert with Noah, when the Great Eternal 

Sent forth the fearM fiat of man's doom ; 
And when the dove brought back the leaflet vernal, 

Thon didst the morning in his sonl illume I 
But Gk>dlike was thy power — thy strength divine — 
When the tried Patriarch laid his son on Death's dark shrine I 

VI. 

And when the moumfiQ Hebrew mother carried 

Her cradled babe down to the river-side; 
And £Eir o% watching it, the sister tarried. 

Till in the flags Pharaoh's meek daughter G^ied 
The floating ark — t?um gavest that mother's soul 
A courage calm and grand, her child's fiEite to control I i 

When he became the High Priest of his nation. 
Thou wert beside him a continual guest : 

He thrill'd the earth with words of inspiration, 
And saw through tJiee the Promised Land of Best I 

By thee upheld. Mount Sinai's top he trod. 

And, fEice to £Etce, beheld the majesty of God I 
vm. 

With widow'd Ruth— the softly beautiful- 
Gleaning the com after the harvest band — 

So tenderly and meekly beautiful. 
Sure thy bright presence did beside her stand, 

And woke high courage in her timid heart 

To toil for her, from whom no fortune hence could part 1 

IX. 

Thou wert with her — ^the Jewish orphan Esther — 
Whose soft^ sad eyes sought out the monarch's &oe : 

The moumfal secret of her kin opprest her. 
And she was £Edn to ask the royal grace. 

The golden sceptre's reach'd 1 — ^the boon is craved 1 — 

The lovely suppliant hath her people saved t 
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